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THE IDEAL 


rsort’ SAGAMORE BEACH © 


[Te five seasons at Sagamore Beach have witnessed a remarkable development, until | 


oe 


now there are two fine new hotels, Post Office, Store, Assembly Hall. a complete water 
system, an up-to-date Garage and Livery service, more than fifty well-built and attrac- 
tive cottages and others under way of construction. i: , 
Many causes have contributed to this substantial growth and the same causes give promise 
of a most interesting future. Among them may be mentioned the following:— 


1. LOCATION—On Cape Cod Bay, only sixty miles from Boston, with excellent train ser-_ 
vice, and eight hours from New York. Near enough to the great centers of life for convenience 
and far enough away to avoid the crowds. ; : 

Ere long a new and delightful way of approach will be opened by the completion of the 
trolley line from Plymouth which already extends more than half the way. _ 

But best of all, the Cape Cod Ship Canal will pass near the beach and directly through the 
village, thus placing Sagamore on the direct water way between New York and Boston. The 
construction of this Canal is now going forward rapidly, and because of it Sagamore is one of ~ 
the most interesting places in all New England. : 


2. NATURAL RESOURCES—A fine sandy beach nearly two miles long. Excellent bath-_ 
ing, sometimes in still water and sometimes in splendid surf, yet always with perfect safety 
because of the gently sloping beach and the absence of any undertow. Safe boating and good 
fishing. A charming landscape, rising gradually or by terraces from the beach so that some of 
the best ocean views are from points well back from the water. A partis open field; a part — 
well wooded with oak and pine trees. Everything that nature has provided combines to make 
it an ideal place for a summer colony. : 


8. THE WATER SUPPLY—One of the, first and greatest needs of any place is plenty of 
pure water. Sagamore Spring abundantly meets this need. The water is pure and is sufficient 
for every need. It is pumped into a large tank containing 60,000 gallons and carried in pipes to 
the hotels and to every cottage. 


4. THE HOTELS—Bradford Arms is the newest and largest; situated right on the beach 
it commands an unobstructed ocean view of the Bay in every direction. Itis built in Colonial 
style and is finely furnished throughout. 

Bradford Arms is open from June 27 to September 6. ; 

Rates are $2.50 to $3.00 per day—$12.00 to $17.50 per week. ; 

Sagamore Lodge is situated at the upper end of the beach and is designed for, and attrac- 
tive to families and others who desire quietness and rest. The Lodge is open from June 16 to 
September 15. 

Rates $12.00 to $16.00 per week. No transients received while the Arms is open. 

The two hotels are connected by a board walk nearly a mile long. 


5. CAMP MANOMET—It is a source of peculiar delight to many that fresh water boating 
and fishing can be so easily combined with all the delights of a sea-shore resort. Lake 
Manomet is a beautiful sheet of water nearly three miles long; is only one and one-half miles 
from the beach and is reached by a beautifully wooded road. 

A camp is built here and equipped with cooking utensils and sleeping accommodations for 
small parties. The lake furnishes excellent fresh water sports of all kinds and has been stocked - 
by the State with land-locked salmon. 


6. COMMUNITY LIFE—This is ideal. Sagamore has attracted a most congenial company 
of people. ‘hey are bent on having the best sort of a vacation in the very best way. Elaborate 
dress and formality are not encouraged and mutual acquaintance is expected among all. Em- 
phasis is placed on all healthful out-of-door recreations. Bathing, boatitig and fishing are of ~ 
course enjoyed. Several good tennis courts are provided, and tournaments are a special feature. 
Baseball matches are frequent. Wednesday and Saturday evenings during July and August 
are given to entertainments, lectures and socials. 

Ask anyone who has been at Sagamore if it is not the very best place beside ‘“‘Old Ocean” 
when one is seeking a vacation that recreates the body, mind and spirit. 

Are you looking for the most desirable place in which to build a summer home for your 
family? Or, do you desire a furnished cottage for the season at a reasonable rate? Or, would 
you like comfortable hotel accommodations where the breezes are cool and ‘excellence without — 
extravagance’”’ is the motto? Then write to us to-day. : 


We shall be glad to send you our new booklet, map, and price-list of building lots. 


SAGAMORE BEACH COMPANY 


H. C. ADAMS, General Manager a G = 652 Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
June 1 to October 1, Sagamore Beach, Mass. 
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i TWO EDITIONS EXHAUSTED—THIRD EDITION PRINTING 


'T'wice-Born 


'Prof. Wm. James says: 

} ‘‘Mr. Begbie’s book is a wonderful 
‘set of stories splendidly worked up. I 
/might as well call my book a footnote 
ito his. Iam proud of the dedication 
Hand of the references and I wish the 
f book a great success.” 


[A Footnote to William James’ “The Varieties of Religious Experience” 


M A CLINIC IN 
@MN)_s REGENERATION 


By HAROLD BEGBIE. Cloth, $1.25 net 


J. Wilbur Chapman says: 


‘“TWICE-BORN MEN is one of the 
most thrillingly interesting books I 
have ever read. I could wish that 
every Christian might read the book 
and receive as much personal spiritual 
profit as has come to me.” 


| CHARLES F. AKED 


™Lord’s Prayer 


‘Its meaning and Message 
To-day. 
A series of seven ser- 
mons onthe Lord's Prayer 
‘showing the aptness of 
[the requests to present 
day life. It is devotional 
and expository and stim- 
ulating, but notexigetical 
nor technical. Theappli- 
cation to modern condi- 
tions is exceptionally 
good. - Net $1.00 


JAMES I. VANCE 


_ Tendency: 


The Effect of Trend and 
' Drift in the Develop- 
ment of Life 


A series of discussions 
of formative influences in 
character construction, 
from a practical and sym- 
pectic standpoint. Dr. 

ance’s work among 
young men enables him to 
speak authoritatively. To 
this he adds insight and 
sympathy. Net $1 25 


W.L. WATKINSON 


The Fatal Barter 


and Other Sermons 


Another volume of ser- 
mons by the “‘preachers’ 
preacher,” along the lines 
he has made so distinctly 
his own; rich in illustra- 
tion and quotation, and 
both refreshing and illu- 
minating. Cloth, net $1.00 


R. A. TORREY 


The Person and Work of the 
Holy Spirit 


As Revealed in the Scriptures and in Personal 
Experience 
Dr. Torrey has already written upon this theme, but 
never so fully as in this new volume. It will prove 
one of the author’s most important contributions of 


devotional study. Cloth, net $1.00 


JAMES M. GRAY 


Great Epochs of Sacred History 
And the Shadows They Cast 


A series of discussion by the Dean of the Moody 
Bible Institute on the first twelve chapters of Genesis. 
A very helpful and reassuring treatment of the Old 
Testament which is bound to strengthen faith and 
deepen devotion. Cloth, net 50c. 


PERCY C. AINSWORTH 


The Pilgrim Church and 


Other Sermons 


Sir Robertson Nicoll says: ‘Every page and almost 
every sentence is striking. It must inevitably find its 
way into the hands of every preacher. It is truly a 
golden book.”’ Cloth, net $1.25 


W. E. HATCHER, Author of “John Jasper” 


Along the Trail of the Friendly 


Years 


A Retrospect of Men, Times and Plans. 


Dr. W. E. Hatcher's long life, covering the eventful 
years from long before our deplorable war on to the 
present, with all that these years have meant to the 
Nation and to the Church, is replete with incident of 
general interest. Illustrated, cloth, net $1.50 


J. REID HOWATT 


The Next Life: 


Light on the Worlds 
Beyond 


_Avery practical discus- 
sion of the question of life 
beyond the grave—what 
can be argued for it from 
life and a very dispas- 
sionate examination of 
what the Scripture has to 
say. Cloth, net $1.00 


SIR JOSEPH COMPTON- 
RICKETT 


Origins and Faith 


A frank examination 
and apologetic for Chris- 
tianity, by one who is well 
known now as the author 
of the erstwhile anony- 
mous books “The Christ 
Fhat Is to Be’ and ‘Pro 
Christo et Ecclesia.’’ 
Cloth, net $1.50 


Joke PPE R 


Thirty Years at 
the Superin- 
tendent’s Desk 


Lessons Learned and 
Noted. 


A new book by the au- 
thor of ‘The Modern S.S. 
Superintendent.” It is 
not an extended treatise 
but a multum tn parvo of 
inspirationalsuggestions. 
Every line provokes to 
thought and action. 

Paper, net 25c. 


meee area eee eee eee eee EEE 
Ask Your Bookseller for any Revell Book—New Spring List Free to Any Address 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Avenue = E 


CHICAGO: 80 Wabash Avenue 


a TN 
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For the restoration of energy; 
the relief of mental and neryous 
exhaustion; and to give one a 
good appetite there is nothing so 
beneficial as 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


(Won-alcoholic.) 


Touch with 
Your Class 


You have never been away from your class with- 
out at least a little loss in your hold upon the 
members. : 

But you can keep in touch, by presenting each 
member of your Senior or Adult Bible class with a 
copy of 


Che Smday School Gines 


during the summer season. 

The ‘Times will follow each member to any ad- 
dress from week to week. Every copy will be a 
reminder of your constant and unbroken interest. 

A club of five or more copies sent to separate 
addresses, and addresses changed as often as you 
please, will cost only 


19 Gents 


a copy for thirteen weeks. Try the plan! 


‘THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ‘TIMES COMPANY 
Walnut and Tenth Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Faith ane 
Facts 


By | 
Marshall Broomhall, B. / 


HE remarkabh 
story of the bs 
in which Go 

has financially sus 
tained the nine hun 

“. ee dred missionaries 4a 
eleven hundred Chinese helpers of the Chiai 
Inland Mission in answer to prayer. 

CONTENTS: 
Preface—The School of Faith—The Challenge to Faith~ 
The Response of Faith—God’s Answer to Faith—(1) Ger 
eral Testimonies; (2) Personal Testimonies; (8) “A Tank 
in Presence of Mine Enemies”—The Faith of Giving—Tai 
Last Seven Years—Many Infallible Proofs. 
OPINIONS FROM SOME READERS 


A Customer writes: “‘ ‘Faith and Facts’ is a contribo 
tion to the Mission literature of quite priceless value. 
am so deeply impressed with this conviction from what | 
have read that 1 am anxious to place a copy in the hand 
of all my people, and as many others outside of my ow) 
congregation as I can through the Lord’s enabling.’ 


A Lady writes: “I am delighted with ‘Faith and Facts: 
Please send me twelve more copies, and take the $5.00 sem 
with this for sending the book free to those who cania 
afford to buy it.” 


Attractive Cover. SOc. net 
Complete list of the Publications of the China Inland Mission sent on reques 


GOSPEL. PUBLISHING HOUSE 
54 West 22d Street = = New York Cit 


BECOME A NURSE 


If you have the nat- 
ural attributes of agood 
nurse we will under- 
take to teach you to 
earn $10 to $25 a 
week, as thousands of 
our graduates are doing 


UNUSUAL OFFER 
We grant every stu- 
dent two months’ 
probationary or trial 
study —this costs you 
nothing if dissatisfied \ 


Let us submit to you 
our plan. 

Send today for our 
9th annual 56-page 
Blue Book, explaining 
our method, with) 
Miss Lois M. Miller, a successful stories of successful 

graduate, of St. Joseph, Mich. nurses. 


O Che Chautauqua o 
School of Nursing 


2 528 Main Street, Jamestown, New York 
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INCORPORATING - 
Northfield Echoes Church Economist 
Treasury of Religious Thought 
Nt 
) Volume XXIX MAY 1910 Number 5 
PAGE PAGE 
Religious Thought and Activity...... 290 The International Movement against 
The Mission Field................... 299 eee PD IF ge nae a 324 
u N 
ONISHI INOCES i t.-ot os Boe cans nlceahs os 302 Rts a ‘ 
By Our London Correspondent. ‘| ‘The Making: offa Soldier..........-. 328 
Sia George A. Sanford. 
PE CICOLIc Mme ere esol Tee nai eaters oe oche 305 
RhegehwosCrownse ere ee eee 
Rev. Len G. Broughton, D. D....... 308 Charles pen S 
An Appreciation by Rev. F. B. : ; 
Meyer, B. A. Receipts DS Ae ss RS he ieloritics Duta, ROMA RAE CIO 331 
The Development of the World Mis- Personaliaw fae eat ee ae 331 
sionary Coniterence.; <a. S.ss6as Sid 
Mere nese Worden. Notthfieldeltems = emer renin ee 332 
The Work of the Commission on the Obituary, rem en onersntnl ss see ee 332 
Missionary Message in Relation to 
Non-Christian Religions .......... 313 OureBook@lable: ser ea eee 333 
’ Rev. Professor D. S. Cairns, D. D. Thoughts for the Quiet Hour........ 338 
The Ministry OLEtheaWOLrdn.o... ero Lo Devotional Studies in the Sunday 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, M. A. Schools Ressonsmene reer ak cert 342 
Theological Liberalism vs. Liberal Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A. 
MPC OLO OS Vasaeae tersam nertye cs) oe sie Ss 320 , : 
Peer rricipaleRorsyshe D:D. pric: one Helpsiee.ca an 350 
Wheels Within Wheels in Sunday : ; 
School Organization............... 323 Bible Notes for Daily Devotions..... 353 
John A. McKamy. Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D. D. 


THE RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK is a monthly review of Religious Thought and Activity, with con- 
tributed articles, and Departments of Bible Study, Devotional Reading and Methods of Christian Work. 
The Magazine represents the interests centering at East Northfield, Massachusetts, including the Northfield 


Summer Conferences. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, to any address in the United States, is One Dollar a year; in Canada, One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents; to other countries in the Postal Union, One Dollar and Fifty Cents; Great Britain, Six 
Shillings. RECEIPT will be sent only upon request, as the expiration date on wrapper is generally regarded 


as sufficient. 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, INC., MANAGERS 
246 MICHIGANAVE. ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 6 BEACON ST. 


CHICAGO 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY BOSTON 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. In sending notice of change of address please give both o/d and new addresses. 
Subscription lists are kept alphabetically under towns and states and it is therefore necessary to have the 
old address as well as the new. 

FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. 

REMITTANCES should be made payable to RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, EAST NORTHFIELD, 
MASSACHUSETTS, and should be sent by Bank Draft, Express Order or Postal Money Order. 

THE MAGAZINE MAY BE ORDERED OF ANY LOCAL BOOKSELLER OR DIRECT OF THE PUBLISHERS. 

Copyright, 1910, by W. R. Moody . 
Entered’as second-class matter, October 8, 1904, at the Post-office at Brattleboro, Vermont, under act of Con- 
gress of March 3, 1879. 


MILLENNIAL DAWNISM 


New pamphlet, by REV. I. M. HALDEMAN, D.D. The best aid in cee the rank, wide- bcc nee of 
MILLENNIAL DAWN ever presented 
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or the Blasphemous Doctrine which Teaches thi 
Annihilation of the Lord Jesus Christ 
| 


CHARLES c. COOK, ‘1s0 Nassad ‘Street. New Vouk 


CIRCULAR OF LARGER SIZES UPON REQUEST 


FELIX Y. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., + «+ 


The high prices charged for the maj ority of office appliances majq 
lead some people to doubt the value of the 


DAUS’ IMPROVED TIP TOP DUPLICATCE 


on account of its low price ($5.00), but the fact that it is used and er 
dorsed by the N. Y. Central Railroad, U. S. Steel Corporation, Westinghouse Elec 
tric Co., etc. proves that the work done must be first- class, for w:tji 


such corporations it is not a question of price. High class endors¢ 
ments are strong arguments, but we do not depend upon them 
sell our Tip Top, preferring to have you try it yourself, before buy: 
ing, by taking advantage ot our offer of 10 Days’ Trial Without Deposit. 
Each machine contains 16 feet of duplicating surface which may 
M used over and over again. Five different colors can be duplicatec 4 


oy | the same time. No printers’ ink or expensive supplies required. 


100 copies from pen-written and 50 copies from typewritten origina 4 


Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 83(/x13 inches). Price, $ 5 
$7.50, less special discount of 3314 per cent, net e 


Daus Building, 111 John Street, New Yeu 


SENO ror SAMPLES 


- Price ail ae i ches oe 


ANY SIZE 

Bens. D. & Max Cuas. Price 
ARCHITECTS 

z Atiantic HichHtanps 
CATALOGUE FREE To THOSE INTENOING To BuILo NEw Jersey 


aa, 


Prof. Brooks 


Make the Farm Pay 


Complete Home Study Courses in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Landscape Garden- 
ing, Forestry, Poultry Culture, and Veterinar 
Science under Prof. Brooks of the Mass. Agricul- 
tural College, Prof. Craig of Cornell University 
and other eminent teachers. Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in lead- 
ing colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. R. A., Springfield, Mass. 


NORTHFIELD. For sale or lease, fully furnished, nine-rocm 
cottage, hardwood finish, modern improvements: 
tennis, bathing, ample piazzas, scenery unsurpassed 
Edgewood Terrace, north of Wanamaker Lake, Winey 
ter Road. E. H. LOVETT, Northfield. 


Bound Volumes 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


Extraordinary Bargains 


COLEMAN’S “POLAR OILS” 


in all makes of 


“Auto” cars and 1907—1908—1909 


Also liberal discount on new cars and tires. 
Heat or Cold don’t | 


| * e 
affectthem. = Qver 1,000 pagesineach. Each $2.50 postpaid: 
Light Medium Heavy | 
ne eer oH a cents > cents = cents | 
- ; tt 0 cent ts | 
Par 10 gal" s0/cenks SS coals G0 cents | RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK 


WM. R. COLEMAN, - 1409 Broadway, New York City | 


EAST NORTHFIELD MASSACHUSETT: 


THE DIVINI 
OF HARVARD 


TY SCHOOL 
UNIVERSITY 


UNSECTARIAN 


UNIVERSITY PRIVILEGES 


Hee courses leading to the University degrees of S. T. B., A. M., and Ph. D. 
Students paying the full fee may take without extra charge appropriate courses offered 
in the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences and in Andover Theological Seminary. 

For particulars address The Dean of the Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 
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THE FAMOUS 


HALDEMAN BOOKS 


Of Inestimable Value 
World-wide Circulation 


By the Pastor whose church is filled to overflowing at 
every service. 


I. M. HALDEMAN, D. D. 


HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE 


s a book that has won a high place in the estimation of students of the Word. ‘The first 
ichapter is a comprehensive and instructive treatise that gives directions for the study of the 
Bible, of great value to all who wish to gain an intelligent knowledge of its messages and to 
become enriched by its hid treasures. The remaining chapters are expositional presentations 
pf leading Bible Themes, given in a most original and enjoyable way. ‘The book has had an 
J 2xcellent reception and been accorded high praise. 
i This volume is admirably adapted to serve as a Book of Reference or COMMENTARY on 
che wide range of Scripture Truth which it covers. 


| THIRD EDITION, THIRD THOUSAND 
Handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt top, 12mo. Cloth, 580 pages, postpaid $1.50 


| THE COMING OF CHRIST 


Both Pre-Millennial and Imminent. The literature on this inspiring theme has been greatly en- 

ciched by this new book. It is an original treatment that will prove a delight to all who are 

i) hooking for the Lord’s return. 

eg George Soltau, world-known Bible teacher, writes:—‘‘Send a copy of Dr. Haldeman’s splendid new book, 
‘Christ’s Coming.’ Saw it at Minneapolis, and was thrilled by it. Will push it all I can.” 

R New Jersey Minister is telling his friends everywhere:—‘‘That new book by Dr. Haldeman is a masterly work.” 

| The Westminster :—‘‘Those interested in the millennium as a practical theme—and these are many—will find in 

this book a freshness of thought and presentation, special in such discussions.’ 

} f-Piscopal Recorder :—‘'The book is well written and the argument is clearly stated. We can readily understand 

| the new zest to life which a firm grasp of such doctrines affords. 


500 copies sold before publication 

FIFTH EDITION,” NINTH THOUSAND 

| Handsomely bound, red cloth, gold stamped title on front cover, 325 pages, 12mo. 
Postpaid $1.00 


i FREE LITERATURE 


For an order for both the above -books the three pamphlets (by the same author) described 
}>elow will be included free. 

i For an order for either of the above books any one of the pamphlets described below will be 
| Banded free. 


JERICHO THEOLOGY. A brilliant and powerful arraignment of the ‘‘New Theology” men, 10 cts. 


HE DEVIL’S RIGHTEOUSNESS, or Cain come to town again, : : - 10 cts. 
(AN MORALITY SAVE US? A powerful logical argument of unique interest. 3d edition, 10 cts. 


CHARLES Cc. COOK > ‘ 150 Nassau St., New York 
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THE SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 


"With a new system of connected topical references to all the greater themes of | 
Scripture, with annotations, revised marginal renderings, summaries, definitions, : 
and index, to which are added helps at hard places, explanations of seeming . 
discrepancies, and a new system of paragraphs 2 $ : 3 


| 
REV. R. A. TORREY, D.D., SAYS: J U S T ee U B LI S H E D! REV. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN, D.D, | 
SAYS: c 


i 
| 
| 
\ 


“Tam so impressed by it that I feel ee 
that every minister and Christian work- 
er should obtain a copy. The introduc- 
tions to the different books are simply 


“T have received with the greatest | 
pleasure the Scofield Reference Bibl, » 
and wish to say that I consider it ‘ax 


invaluable; they pack more sometimes in- 5 q every way a most remarkable book. : 
to a single sentence than other books put Scofield Isaw a copy while in China and was: 
into a volume. The foot-notes also are | * c ] | eager to secure one of my own, andi 
of great value. The references are be- | Refer ence in Bible this eagerness increased as I became! 
yond all comparison better than in any Editin 99 i familiar with the strong points of tyey) 
other Bible with which I am aquainted. ji 1 g \ book. It ought to be greatly used andy 


The paragraph divisions oftentimes of the greatest possible blessing to ‘tsi! 


throw a flood of light upon the verses 8 — a} readers, as I am sure if will be.” 
that follow.”” . 47 OXFORD EDITION - 


EDITED BY 
REV: C. 1.-S€ORIELD, D.D. 


with the assistance of many of the most eminent scholars and divines. 


PRICES FROM $2.00 TO $10.00 


Sold by all booksellers. A full descriptive circular and specimen pages will be sent to any address on request. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 35 West 32d Street, New York 


REMINGTON 


@ The name which distinguishes 
the BEST Typewriter. 

€ The name which means Type- 
writer. 


@ The name which stands for the: 


latest and greatest develop-: 
ment in writing machines. 


See the new models 10 and 11 


| 
/ 
| 


i} 
: 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


& = = —— <3 . = F 
| 
Springfield Office ; é 3 cS 6 : : 43 Worthington Street ! 


} 
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5,000 SETS 


‘Sg of all editions, 20,000 sets, 60,000 volumes. This unprecedented record proves the value of that 
FAMOUS COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION 


Three volumes, cloth, 12mo, 1417 pages with index and chart of the Course of Time. Former price $5.00. Now $2.50 per set, express paid. 


oo: Cc. COOK, : 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 


| NEW CHILDREN’S DAY MUSIC, RECITATIONS, Etc. 
baal Sen and TRUE” and “‘ALL THINGS ee AND BEAUTIFUL” 


2 STANDARD SELECTIONS and RECITATIONS—(For C. Day) all New, 48 pages, 20c postpaid. 
DAY MOTION SONGS and EXERCISES—For Beginners and Primary Depts. 36 pages, 25c postpaid. 
END FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE LIST of Above Items and Others 
ECIAL SERVICES, CANTATAS, and ARTICLES for Children’s Day - 


HE HEIDELBERG PRESS ¢ ° 


A 208 N. 15th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LIFE of D. L. MOODY 


By HIS SON 


$1-:00 Postpaid 


‘ ecord of Christian Work 


Te have copies of the popular $2.00 edition, cloth 
bound, of this book which we offer our readers for 


‘THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
MISSIONARY COLLEGE 


/, INCORPORATED IN ILLINOIS, AND LOCATED 
AT BATTLE CREEK, MICH. and CHICAGO, ILL. 


FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL, thoroughly 
equipped and giving a four years’ course of 
thirty-six teaching weeks each. This Col- 

lege accepts as students only those who expect to 
devote their lives to work as missionary physi- 


Wou Can Afford 


Sine 
Windows 


“THERE jis'no church 0 is no church or mis- 

sion too small to be able to 
afford fine art glass win-« 
dows. The Foster-Munger 
Co. sell windows right. We 
offer you choice art glass 
windows that will make the 
most ordinary church a thing of 
beauty forever, at a price solow 
that you can afford to take out 
your plain windows and replace 
them with The Foster-Munger 
Co. windows. Let us send you 
FREE our new catalogue of 
church windows in miniature, 
with 200 designs, etc., in actual 
color and showing how youcan af- 
ford beautiful windows. Have 
your pastor or building committee 


send for this $5000 book now. 


Che Foster-Munger Go. 
DEPT. R CHICAGO 
Windows from $11.25 up 


Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell and lead- 
ing colleges. 

Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 
Preparation for College, Teachers’ and Civil 
Service Examinations. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


Prof. Genung THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
English Dept. R., Springfield, Mass 


cians. Hospitals and Dispensaries in both cities SUMMER COTTAGE for rent at East Northfield. Six sleep- 
ing rooms, modern plumbing, wide porch, near High- 
land Ave , and convenient for all purposes. Suitable for 
a few boarders or lodgersif desired. Furnished for house- 
keeping. E. F. HOWARD, East Northfield, Mass. 


afford unusually excellent clinical advantages, in- 
1, cluding excellent facilities for teaching clinical 


obstetrics. The Laboratories are completely 
equipped. The students receive individual in- 
struction. Splendid opportunity afforded for per- 
sonal acquaintance with veteran missionaries 
home on furlough. Free scholarships available 
to children of foreign missionaries, Self-support- 
ing students given an opportunity to pay their way 
largely in work. Tuition $50 a year. Total ex- 
penses $250 a year, including tuition, laboratory 
fees, books, boardand laundry. Term commences 
September 13. . 


TO RENT FURNISHED 


FoR season in EAST NORTHFIELD, MAss.—Nine-room 
rustic cottage. Fine view on hillside; improvements. 
Particulars, ‘‘H,” 360 Fenimore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEASANT location, and home-made 
food at the ‘‘Southworth” Cottage, 
Rustic Ridge. Near Auditorium. 
Open June 15 to October 1 


Mrs. EMILY A. SOUTHWORTH 
East Northfield, 3 - 5 Mass. 


Address 


B. N. COLVER, M.D., Registrar 
Battle Creek, é A = Michigan 
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cess EDUCATIONAL <cws 


Advertisements in this department are 18 cents a line, or one inch for $2.50 per month, net. 
Larger space pro rata. We guarantee an average circulation of 30,000 each month. 


WALTER C. KIMBALL, Inc., Advertising Managers, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City 


e e e 4 e e eo I e | 
Interdenominational Union Missionary raining nstitute Co-Educational | 
PURPOSE To train for Foreign Missionary Work. ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. Fourteen can be taught, if needed, | 
INSTRUCTORS. A faculty of twenty-eight pastors, physicians, almost wholly by native teachers. cil 
and teachers. SOME RESULTS. 166 students have gone to twenty-five Coun 
DEPARTMENTS. Biblical, Literary, Medical, Musical, Linguistic. tries under twenty-four Missionary Societies. 


MEDICAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 230 Lectures with Clinical REGULAR CHARGES. $100 per year. 
and Dispensary Work. 


Write freely to MISS HESTER ALWAY, Principal, 131-133 Waverly Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


THE CROZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY | 11 A RTFORD Uatvenstty aucthod of oc ae 


istry. Large faculty and library. 


Extensive |i 


en THEOLOGICAL 

roup of 10 

buildi . Graduate fellowships, both forei fad 
faculty ot andresident. ‘Opentccottegesrai- SEMINARY 


11 professors |B 
and instruc- 


Address Dean M. W. JACOBUS, Hartford, Conn. 


tors, besides CENTRAL UNIVERSITY 


special lec- : Incorporated eset 23, 1896. ees unsurpassed ete ens for 22 

urfrers. prosecution of studies in anguage, Literature, story, etc 
VEEAND UIE o ERIS ue" CRIS Ministers or others interested in Literary or Scientific work 

Curriculum designed for college graduates. Students invited to write for circulars outlining courses for HoME STUDY leac 


having good English education admitted. Electives in ing degrees, Students in every state. Strongly indorsed by le 
University of Pennsylvania, for which credits are given | %™g Clergymenand Educators. Address 


toward graduate degrees in the University. SECRETARY CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, Indianapelis, Ind 


Unsurpassed library equipment. Scholarships for stu- 
NORMAL COURSES | 


dents of merit. Degree of B. D. in course to college grad- 
uates. Tuition, room-rent and servants’ attendance free. | 
Address all correspondence to 
MILTON G. EVANS, D. D., President, - Chester, Pa. Our Home Study Courses for teachers prepare » 
for Certificates of every grade. } 
Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, Pri- | 
mary Methods and Kindergarten. | 
| 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR | | \ Bag) oe iis bee or | 
SS in olleges, age catalog free. i - io io 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS Dr. campbell THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL.” | 


ies Dept. R. N. i , Mass. 
Conducted under the auspices of the Woman’s Eee opt Hi Ny Series ele rae 
Branch of the | 
NEW YORK CITY MISSION CHESTER CREST, The Home for Intemperate Men aii 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., welcomes unfortunate men for ° 
AND TRACT SOCIETY term of weeks or months. Accommodations for the rick} 


the well-to-do and for the poor. Gospel methods aloni} 
are employed. 9000 men have been received. 


REV. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D., President 


MRS, L. S. BAINBRIDGE, For particulars address G. S. AVERY. 
Honorary Superintendent of the Woman’s Branch 

Special advantages are offered in practical work FOR RENT FURNISHED 
and Bible study, to young women desiring to enter YSUaLLy occupied by owner, house with 10 bed-roomi 
upon city, home or cecign mission work. modern plumbing, wide porches, 4 fireplaces, extensiv 

Address your request for prospectus to view, full ice house, wood eee cut, Pad repose come 

;. man’s cottage on premises. minutes wa Tom Audg 

MISS EDITH H. WHITE, Superintendent torium, Price, including Water Rent, Wood and Ice 
Room 401, 105 East 22d Street, New York City $250.00 for the season or $100 a month. ee by letter | 
L. C. WOOD, 7th and Erie Sts., Camden N. j. | 


THE SCOFIELD BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL I‘ 


1. A Correspondence School for Home Bible Study, bringing ‘‘A Bibie Institute to your door.” It isna 
an experiment, but has been in operation tor fitteen years and has thousands of students in all part 
of the world. Examinations are not obligatory. 

2. A Bureau of Information on Any Biblical Subject. What do you wish to know in relation to Scripturi 
truth? Asa member, you have full privilege of correspondence with Dr. Scofield. Think of whal 
such a privilege means. 

3. A Bible Commentary and Work of Reference of more value than any of the merely textual Commer 
taries to be had. Handsomely cloth-bound in three volumes, interleaved for notes, and an analyties 
index of great value. 


THE SCOFIELD BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, - 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORI 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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E have recently gone over the mailing list of the Recorp oF 
Curistian Work and noted with gratification the increased num- 
ber of subscribers during the past year. Each month we have 
added hundreds of new subscribers to our list, and after deducting 

the names of those who have become delinquent, there is an appreciable and 

marked gain. @ We are not satisfied, however. Realizing what may be 
accomplished with a circulation of 50,000 subscribers, and ambitious for the 


§ early achievement of extensive improvements, while keeping down the sub- 


scription price to $1.00 a year, we want to solicit the help of our friends. In 
certain places the subscriptions have increased in large numbers. In others 
the gain has not been so appreciable. @ That our readers may see exactly 
what states have the largest circulation and where they may most readily 
afford us that co-operation which can only be extended toa publisher through 
his clientele, we give herewith the analysis of our subscription list at the 
present time. 


MAILING LIST OF R. C. W. AS OF FEBRUARY, 1910 


Foreign Countries 968 Alabama 138 
Hawaiian Islands 14 Florida 114 
Philippines 10 Georgia 360 
Cuba 22 Tennessee 278 
Panama 4 Kentucky 153 
Porto Rico 27 Indiana 244 
Newfoundland 5 Illinois 936 
Alaska 19 Wisconsin 214 
Mexico 25 Michigan 379 
Indian Territory 6 Ohio 826 
Oklahoma 67 South Carolina 146 

_ Washington 196 North Carolina 238 

- Oregon 136 West Virginia 83 
California 1000 Virginia 278 
Idaho 29 Maine 300 
Utah 26 Maryland 265 
Arizona 44 Pennsylvania 8026 
Nevada 4 New York 4377 
Montana 36 New Jersey 1495 
Wyoming 11 Delaware 51 
Colorado 261 Rhode Island 316 
Texas 170 District Columbia 166 
Kansas 269 Vermont 844 
Nebraska 154 New Hampshire 402 
North Dakota 45 Connecticut 1360 
Louisiana 50 Massachusetts 2782 
New Mexico 384 Canada 1209 
South Dakota 71 Free copies to Exchs. and Advertisers 509 
Arkansas taal Miscellaneous list, single copies and 

_ Minnesota 219 author’s copies 1000 
Iowa Bus On sale 250 
Missouri 449 ——— 
Mississippi 71 27,069 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 
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FINANCIAL LETTER 


The First Mortgage Bond 


The purchaser of a bond is a money lender, whether he buys. one bond or a 
million; in other words he acts in the capacity of a banker lending money to a 
customer. 


If this will be remembered the following concrete examples will be plain. 

My neighbor wants to borrow $1000, and I loan it to him, taking his note, to be 
repaid in one year’s time with 6% interest added. My thousand dollars is accordingly 
working for me at the rate of $60 per year. 


A corporation buys land and pays $40,000 for it. The land is useless without 
a house on it to bring rent. An apartment on it costing $100,000 is considered 
desirable; no cash, however, is on hand, and the only way to get it is to borrow. 
The corporation, looking for a lender, comes to me and I, having money to invest, 
agree to loan $100,000 taking the note of the corporation due in five years) with 
interest payable semi-annually at 6% per annum. I am not willing to loan, however, 
simply on a note; I must have security. The corporation accordingly deeds the 


property to me, which, now worth the cost, $40,000, plus the $100,000 to be expended, 


($140,000) belongs to me and remains so until my note is paid with interest, I, 
during this interim, having value of $140,000 as security for my loan of $100,000. 


One step further—Extensive deposits of coal are found forty miles from a railroad. 
The railroad decides to build a branch, so as to get the hauling of the coal. It 
costs them $30,000 a mile to build, or $1,200,000 for the branch. They decide to 
borrow $1,000,000 on it. They come to me and say they will deed the road to me 
if I will loan them $1,000,000 at 6% interest. Sorry, I say, but I haven’t that much. 
They decide accordingly to borrow from a number of people. They issue bonds of 
$1000 each, 1000 bonds in all, due in twenty years, bearing interest semi-annually at 
6%. They deed the forty miles of road to a trustee who holds in trust for the bond 
holders until the loan is paid at maturity with interest. Each bond holder owns his 
pro-rata share of that forty miles of road, so long as his bond remains unpaid. 


The careful banking house, which one can trust, here finds its function as a 


specialist in properly diagnosing the value of a railroad or other property, thus 
covered by a first mortgage. 


Many first mortgage bonds are now procurable at advantageous prices. 


ALEXANDER MACGREGOR. 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers, 
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A Conservative Policy 


The selection of an investment depends largely upon the requirements of the 
individual, but it is always advisable for the average person to adopt a conserva- 
tive policy in the purchase of investments. 

In these days, it is a pertinent question if many investors are not perhaps 
assuming an undue proportion of risk in the desire to secure a large return upon 
their money. In our judgment, persons dependent upon income should purchase 
only sound investment bonds secured upon properties of demonstrated value and 

earning power. There are many issues of bonds of this character now selling at 
prices to yield approximately 5%, and which are safe and desirable investments 
| from every standpoint. 

Our Circular No. 184 describes several issues of sound investment bonds yield- 
| ing approximately 5%. The bonds have been purchased by well-informed in- 
| vestors and conservatively managed institutions. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Bankers 


, BRANCH OFFICES lh: ° 
Albany, N. ¥., State and James Streets William and Pine Streets, New York 
oston, S.5 treet 
Chicago: ill., Commecreal National Bank Building Members New York Stock Exchange 


PROVED INVESTMENTS 


ROM time to time we repurchase from our clients small blocks of 
First Mortgage Bond Issues formerly marketed by us. In almost 
every instance the original issue has been materially reduced 

through the operation of our plan of serial payments, the margin of secu- 
rity has been correspondingly increased and the ability of the borrow- 
ing company to take care of the interest and maturing principal has 
been proved. 

Such bonds net from 434 to 54%4%, and sometimes as high as 6%, 
and are under ordinary conditions readily realizable. 

We have just prepared a circular offering a large variety of these 
proved investments secured by Iron Ore, Coal, Timber, Steel Steam- 
ships, Steam and Electric Railroads, Railroad Equipment, Chicago 
Real Estate and the plants of well-known Industrial Corporations. 


Write for Circular No. 697 P. 


Peabody, Houshteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
181 La Salle Street . 3 . és 5 - = CHICAGO 


Mention the R. C. W. to advertisers. 


Could They 
Keep the 


They could, 


if you will arrange now 
to have your wife re- 
ceive, after your death, a 


Regular 
Monthly Income 


as long as she lives. 


The Prudential 


Monthly Income Policy 


Jaen provides a fixed, guaranteed, monthly income for your wife and 
Henlatniwe family. The strength of The Prudential is back of this plan. 


cost, 


‘ Before you are an hour older, write us about The Prudential Monthly Income Policy. 
For 
a month income. 


Ramee eee The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


Address Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


Occupation 


My ageis 


Beneficiary’s age Dept. 41 


The Prudential Monthly Income Policy is the widow’s policy, the home policy, the 
family policy, and if everything else should fail, it comes to the rescue and gives to the 
widow a never-failing source of support. No plan for the support and protection of the 
widow, the daughter, the son, or other dependent has ever been devised, that is so 
perfect in all its features. Fill out coupon and mail now. 
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Rev. J. H. JOWETT, M. A. 
President of the English National Free Church Council. See Page 315. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY. 


We would call the atten- 
tion of our readers, espe- 
cially those in the ministry, 
to the presidential address delivered by 
Rev. J. H. Jowett to the English Free 
Church Council (p. 315). It strikes clearly 
and distinctly, yet with gentle touch, a note 
of much-needed warning. 


“The Ministry 
of the Word.” 


Laymen’s The conventions of the Lay- 
Missionary men’s Missionary Campaign 
Campaign. which have recently been held 


in the West were no _ less 
enthusiastic and impressive than those of 
its sessions in other parts of the country. 
Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, Arizona, New Mexico, Califor- 
nia, Utah, Idaho, and Oregon, all joined 
heartily in this movement and a deep 
impression has been made upon _ the 
churches. The average increase in offer- 
ings to missions has been quite as great in 
the West as in the East, and nowhere has 
the strength of the movement been felt 
more than in such cities as Omaha, Salt 
Lake City, and San Francisco. 

At all points it touches the movement is 
organizing branches of the “Foursquare 
League,” originated in St. Louis. Member- 
ship to this League includes four things: 
A pledge to give annually to missions a 
four figure sum; to multiply one’s self four 
times by persuading three men to enter into 
the same agreement; to get one’s church to 
increase its missionary contribution four- 
fold, and to advocate that gifts of Chris- 
tians to foreign missions should be at least 
a fourth of all their giving. 


National Vacation 


Since the organiza- 
Bible School tion of the National 
Association. Vacation Bible School 


Committee in 1907, the 
work has steadily increased, as will be seen 
by the following figures gathered from the 
report given at the last annual meeting in 
New York City. 

In 1909 there were fifty-one schools in 
eleven cities—as compared with nineteen 
schools in four cities in 1907—with an en- 
rollment of 15,036 children and a staff of 
210 college men and women as instructors. 
Twenty-nine additional schools were 
carried on by individual churches. 

The cities in which this work was 
conducted were Albany, Boston, Baltimore, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Newark, New York, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Providence and 
Washington. 

It was voted at the annual meeting to 
change the name of the organization from 
the “National Vacation Bible School Com- 
mittee” to the “National Vacation Bible 
School Association.” The director of the 
movement is Mr. Robert G. Boville of New 
York City. 


We are interested to 
note the opportunity given 
Sunday School to Sunday school teachers 
Teachers. by the Sunday School 

Board of the Presbyterian 
Church, in the establishment of a corre- 
spondence school for teacher training. The 
only charge is a fee of fifty cents, paid at 
the time of enrollment to cover the cost of 
the text book, which is “Preparation for 
Teaching” by Charles A. Oliver. Students 
completing the course will receive a certif- 
icate from the Board, and also be entitled 
to that of the International Sunday School 
Association. 


Correspondence 
Training for 


The first public meet- 
ing of the Boston Baptist 
City Mission Society was 
held in Ford Hall, March 
15. Rev. Charles C. Barry, president of 
the Society, was in the chair. Children of 
the Italian Mission Sunday School of Bow- 
doin Square Tabernacle and the Syrian 
School of Harvard Street Mission were 
present and took part, singing in English 
and their native tongues. A recitation of 
Scripture was also given by the Syrians. 

Among the speakers were Dr. O. P. 
Gifford of Brookline, Revs. W. B. C. 
Merry, superintendent of the City Mission 
Society, Marinus James of Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, G. J. Cardellichio, an 
Italian missionary, and Miss Carrie L. 
Wallace, a missionary of the City Mission. 


Boston Baptist 
City Mission 
Society. 


Home We have recently received a 

Mission letter from Mr. B. A. Loving, a 

Work. home missionary in Woodward, 

Okla., who works in a district 

some 65 by 100 miles in extent, with a 

population of 50,000. He makes the fol- 
lowing appeal for papers and magazines: 
“In my rounds among the settlers I 
find hundreds of homes destitute of 
good reading matter. It is part of my 
work to get good literature into these 
homes. I have had many years’ ex- 
perience in this work and know it is 
worth while. Papers out of date are 
eagerly read and do much good..... 
In nearly every home where your 
paper goes is a wealth of reading 
matter going to waste every year. It 
might be utilized to advantage for the 
good of others at very small cost if 
your readers knew where to send it. 
We are in a position to help them send 

it on a very useful mission.” 


Temperance Meeting Under the direction 
in New York City. of the Anti-Saloon 

League, a large tem- 
perance meeting was held in Carnegie Hall, 
New York City, March 20. The principal 
speaker was ex-Governor Robert B. Glenn 
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of North Carolina. Among others who 
took part were Revs. Ferdinand C. Iglehart, 
D. D., New York City, superintendent. of 
the Anti-Saloon League, James Albert 
Patterson, D. D., New York state superin- 
tendent, P. A. Baker, D. D., national super- 
intendent, Robert Bagnell, D. D., of Brook- 
lyn, and Robert S. MacArthur, D. D., 
pastor of Calvary Baptist Church of New 
York City. 

At the close of the meeting Dr. Mac- 
Arthur said to friends on the platform: 
“T have been in New York City for forty 
years. I have never seen such a great 
temperance meeting as this in the size of 
the audience, in its enthusiasm, and in its 
prophecy for future victory.” 


Some of the The idea of convening in 
Larger conference for Bible study 
Summer and Christian fellowship 
Conferences. seems to be of ancient origin. 


Especially has it been char- 
acteristic of the Christian Church, which 
succeeded, with Christian functions and 
gatherings, the great Jewish feasts that 
gathered at stated times in Jerusalem. In 
England, as well as in almost all of the 
countries on the Continent, the number of 
conferences in the past generation has in- 
creased both in attendance and in interest. 

For 1910 announcements are made of a 
greater number of conferences in America 
than in any previous year. Foremost in 
point of attendance is the Winona Lake 
Conference, under the leadership of Rev. 
Sol C. Dickey, D. D. There is probably 
no place in America with greater strategic 
geographical advantages than Winona 
Lake. Situated in the Middle West, it is 
within a short distance of the cities of 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and Toledo, At 
the close of the regular Chautauqua season 
a conference for Christian workers is gath- 
ered, drawn from all denominations, and 
ministering to a great variety of needs in 
Christian work and study. The conference 
last year was the most successful in the 
history of Winona. Among the speakers 
this year will be Rev. Drs. G. Campbell 
Morgan and J. Monro Gibson of London, 
Sir William and Lady Ramsey of Canada, 
G. A. Johnston Ross, J. Wesley Hill, 
George K. Stuart, Cornelius Woelfkin, 
James M. Gray, John Timothy Stone, 
James I. Vance, W. G. Moorehead, F. N. 
Palmer, F. E. Taylor, and others. 

A special feature of the conference this 
year will be the introduction of a daily min- 
isters’ conference, under the leadership of 
Rev. G. A. Johnston Ross, M. A., of Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., similar in character to the con- 
ference for ministers held at Northfield un- 
der the same leadership last year. The 
music will be in charge of Mr. E. O. Excell, 
one of the most popular writers and leaders 
of evangelistic music to-day. 
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Ample accommodation is to be found in 
a large number of private homes at Winona 
Lake, as well as in the large hotels which 
have been built upon the grounds. For 
those who cannot find accommodation in 
the place itself, the complete system of 
electric railways connecting Winona with 
Warsaw and other neighboring towns, 
almost indefinitely extends the facilities for 
attendance at this great gathering, which 
convenes August 21 to 28. 

Montrose, Pa., will be the scene of the 
third Bible conference under the leadership 
of the Rev. R. A. Torrey. This summer 
a new feature will be introduced in a 
summer school for systematic Bible study, 
to be continued from July 4 to August 
31, in which the principal teachers, in 
addition to Dr. Torrey himself, will be the 
Rey. D. M. Stearns of Germantown, and 
Mr. George G. Mahy of the Montrose 
Evangelistic Association. This Bible School 
will close with the Conference for Chris- 
tian Workers, August 19 to 28. Among 
the speakers at this gathering, in addition 
to those who take part in the conference, 
will be Revs. N. Fay Smith of Northfield, 
Mass., John M. MacInnis of Philadelphia, 
W. J. Erdman and Henry Frost of German- 
town, Charles Hurlburt of Africa, A. C. 
Dixon and W. S. Jacoby of Chicago, and 
Mr. Melvin Trotter of Grand Rapids. 

Montrose, Pa., is situated only a short 
distance from Binghamton, N. Y., in the 
northern part of Pennsylvania, and its ele- 
vation above the “hay fever line” makes 
it an attractive summer resort to those 
suffering from this affliction. 

The Northfield. summer season opens 
with the Conference of College Students, 
June 24 to July 3. This is succeeded by 
the Young Women’s Conference, July 6 
to 14, the Home Missionary Conference, 
July 14 to 20, the Summer School for Sun- 
day School Workers, July 15 to 22, the 
Summer School for Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Societies, July 21 to 28, and 
the General Conference for Christian 
Workers, August 4 to 21. 

A course in Bible study will continue 
during September. 

The Bible lecturers during July will in- 
clude Revs. John A. Hutton of Glasgow, 
J. Stuart Holden and J. Monro Gibson of 
London. 

The speakers at the Christian Workers’ 
Conference will include Revs. E. B. H. Mac- 
Pherson, J. Stuart Holden, and G. Campbell 
Morgan of London, G. Glenn Atkins of 
Providence, R. I., John A. Hutton of Glas- 
gow, Len G. Broughton of Atlanta, Ga., 
and others to be announced later. 

The 9 o’clock a.m. Bible class is to be 
in charge of Dr. Morgan. The outline of 
his course is as follows: 


Tue Divine Lrprary. 


August 9. The Harmony of the Testa- 
ments. 
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August 10. The Pentateuch. The Cry for 


the Priest. 


August 11. The MHistoric Books. The 
Sigh for the King. 
August 12, The Didactic Books. The 


Quest for the Prophet. 

August 13. Synopsis of the New. Answer 
to the Old. 

August 15. Synopsis of the Old. The Call 
for the New. 


August 16. The Pentateuch. The Lord 
Himself. 

August 17. The Epistles. His Instrument. 
Resources. 

August 18. The Epistles. His Instrument. 
Responsibilities. 


August 19. The Apocalypse. His Victory. 


The seventh cycle of 
Sunday school lessons, 
covering the years 
1912-1917, has been 
arranged by the International Lesson Com- 
mittee. This is the first course prepared by 
this committee, which was appointed by 
the International Sunday School Conven- 
tion held at Louisville, in 1908: 

1912, New Testament. Life of Christ. 
Synoptic Gospels. (Based chiefly on 
Mark.) 

1913. Old Testament. 
Creation to the 


The International 
Sunday School 
Lessons, 1912-1917. 


Genesis to Joshua. 
Settlement in 
Canaan. 


1914. New Testament. Life of Christ. 
Synoptic Gospels (concluded). 

1915. Old Testament. Judges to 2 Kings, 
with Prophets. 

1916. New Testament. 
Revelation. 

1917. January-June. New 
John’s Gospel. 
July-December. Old Testament. 2 
Kings, Ezra and Nehemiah, with 
Prophets, 


Acts, Epistles and 


Testament. 


American Sunday 
School Union— 
Southwestern 
District. 


The following statis- 

tics of the Southwestern 
district of the American 
Sunday School Union 
have recently been sent 
us: 
_ During the past year, 479 Sunday schools 
in lumber camps, mining towns, mountain 
cabins, and schoolhouses were established, 
with 1899 teachers and 17,930 scholars; 765 
needy Sunday schools were visited and 
aided; 24,375 family visits made; $2086.60 
worth of Christian literature and 6188 
Bibles and Testaments distributed; 4438 
sermons delivered, and 2127 conversions 
reported. 


The For nearly a score of years 
Philadelphia the Philadelphia Rescue 
Rescue Band has been carrying on 
Band. a gospel work among the 


fallen women of the city. 
As far back as 1890 three business men, 
Richard Wells, John McCardle, and Wil- 


liam Watters, had a burden laid upon their 
hearts for these unfortunate ones. Al- 
though very busy men, two of them elders 
in prominent Presbyterian churches, and 
active in Sunday school work, they found 
time for strenuous work in connection with 
the Medical Mission, Sixth and South 
Streets, among the most degraded women 
of the slums. After two years of patient, 
faithful work the results were somewhat 
discouraging. 

Finding little or nothing being done to 
reach the so-called better class of women 
in that life, they organized, in 1892, the 
Philadelphia Rescue Band, and gradually 
extended their operations until over 300 
houses of ill-repute, throughout the city, 
were systematically visited. 

During the next ten years the names and 
faces of these men became strangely 
familiar in the “sporting” community, as 
it is called in their parlance. Strange as 
it may sound to the uninitiated, they were 
almost invariably well received and even 
welcomed by those whose “business” they 
were seeking to undermine. 

In July, 1894, a small home was opened 
on Dauphin Street under the title of the 
Door of Hope, in charge of devoted Chris- 
tian women. Here girls desiring to reform 
were welcomed and surrounded with help- 
ful Christian influences, and trained for 
future usefulness. When ready to leave, 
situations were secured for them, if pos- 
sible with Christian friends who were in- 
terested in the work. 

As the work grew it became necessary 
more than once to seek more commodious 
quarters, always keeping well away from 
the haunts of evil. 

During all these years the Band kept 
praying for a home of their own, better 
equipped for their peculiar work. In Jan- 
uary, 1907, the answer came in the form 
of a gift of $7000 from Mrs. James H. A. 
Brooks, from her deceased husband’s es- 
tate. The property, 1736 North 22d Street, 
was purchased in September of that year 
and thoroughly overhauled and fitted for 
the work. It was opened in November in 
charge of Miss J. A. Miller and Miss I. H. 
Hess. 

The work is still carried on by visiting 
the women in the houses where they live, 
and in the hospitals, particularly the Phila- 
delphia Hospital, and by addressing them 
on the street. Books and tracts are dis- 
tributed, which are mostly published by the 
Band, and contain stories of girls who have 
been rescued through their efforts. 

Not reformation but regeneration has 
been the aim of the workers through all 
these years, holding up Jesus Christ as 
the only Saviour from the power of sin, 
and seeking to bring them to know Him 
as their very own Saviour. | 

If space permitted scores of wonderful 
transformations in the lives of girls could 
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DOOR OF HOPE, PHILADELPHIA. 


be told, girls who came to the home young 
in years but old in sin, but who, under the 
influence of the gospel story, and the beau- 
tiful Christian lives with which they were 
in daily and hourly contact, became new 
creatures in Christ Jesus. 

Of course rescue work is often very 
discouraging, and many of those of whom 
better things were hoped have gone “back 
to their wallowing in the mire.” 

From its very inception God has won- 
derfully provided for this work. All these 
years faithful workers have been sent, 
friends have been raised up, and money 
to carry on the work has come without 
solicitation. No collectors have ever been 
employed, ; 

For sixteen years the Band has published 
a little paper called “The Quarterly,” the 
only medium for making known. their 
wants, their motto being: As to needs, full 
information; as to funds, non-solicitation. 


A home has recently 
been opened in Buffalo, 
N. Y. (134 Mariner 
Street), for young women who desire a 
pleasant and safe stopping place while look- 
ing for work, or for those who are recover- 
ing from sickness. The home is furnished 
and supported by the various circles of the 
“King’s Daughters” in Buffalo, assisted by 
many others in the state: 


Home for Young 
Women in Buffalo. 


The Spider and The following illustra- 
the Grasshopper. tion used recently by 
Rev. N. Fay Smith, 


pastor of the Congregational Church of 
Northfield, Mass., was to us most forceful, 
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and we are glad to give it wider dissemina- 
tion : 


One day last summer I was sitting 
on a hillside, looking away across the 
lake and thinking what a splendid, big, 
beautiful world God had given to grass- 
hoppers, butterflies, birds and the rest 
of us to live in—when I chanced to see 
close beside me a spider. Now a spider 
always reminds me of Beelzebub, and I 
was curious to see just what particular 
form of deviltry the one before me was 
up to. He had reached out into the 
beautiful world and laid hold of a 
luckless grasshopper and was busily en- 
gaged in wrapping about him the cords 
that were to make him a prisoner and 
in the end a dinner. “Exactly,” I 
thought, “as I have seen the devil do 
many a time with a man or woman, 
with his cords of habit, taste, prejudice, 
doubt, fear and a thousand others.” 

And now I was interested to observe 
how the grasshopper might be playing 
his part in this little tragedy. His hind 
legs were still partially free and he was 
kicking with them in a spasmodic and 
unnatural style—but it was the best, 
and, in fact, all he could do. “Poor 
fellow!” I said. “How small the world 
in which you must pass the remainder 
of your hours—just the world of an 
ugly spider’s web! And yet, if you 
are indeed like more than one person 
of my acquaintance, if one of your own 
kind should venture to speak to you of 
a Saviour Who would gladly break 
your bonds and liberate you into ‘a land 
of far distances,’ of splendid visions and 
glorious opportunities for growth and 
service, you would quite likely call his 
attention to those same spasmodic mo- 
tions, declare that he could not make 
them and that you would not surrender 
your liberty to do so.” 

For many a man and woman is to- 
day a restless captive of the evil one, 
refusing liberty at the Saviour’s hands 
lest in gaining all the splendid privi- 
leges of the “land of far distances” he 
must surrender the right to the practice 
of some unnatural thing which in itself 
only testifies to the snare in which he 
is held and the narrow little world 
in which his life is spent. 

Poor grasshopper! Poor man! 


New England Attleboro, Mass., was 
Southern M. E. the scene of the seventieth 
Conference. annual session of the New 


England Southern Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
March 30-April 4. Bishop Thomas B. 
Neely presided. Many reports were heard, 
business attended to, and plans discussed. 
Addresses were given by Revs. George M. 
Fowles, D. D., of New York City, F. L. 
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Hart, Robert Bagnell of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
William Harman van Allen, S. T. D., of 
Boston, Mass., Edgar Blake, D. D., secre- 
tary of the Board of Sunday Schools, 
Thomas Nicholson, D. D., of New York 
City, _B. O. Campbell “of Chile,- JB: 
Hingeley, secretary of the Board of Con- 
ference Claimants, M. C. B. Mason, D. D., 
J. G. Bickerton, D. D., corresponding 
secretary of the City Missionary and 
Church Extension Society of Philadelphia, 
and others. 


Home Years ago, before the de- 
Study velopment of our country had 
Under progressed so rapidly, educa- 
College tion was considered nonessen- 
Professors. tial to the majority of men and 


women, and only a favored 
few who manifested some special talent or 
possessed the necessary means were per- 
mitted the privilege of higher education. 
Times have greatly changed, however, and 
opportunities are now open everywhere for 


the education of both men and women..- 


Not only those pursuing some line of study 
for a definite end, as is essential for the 
following of a profession, are thus fa- 
vored, but also those who simply desire 
knowledge for their own development, as 
well as the good they. may do others by 
its possession. 

But even though these opportunities are 
presented on every hand, there are many 
unable to avail themselves of them. 

Thousands of the men and women of 
to-day were obliged to leave school before 
they were sufficiently advanced in their 
studies to even think of higher education, 
and thus the development of the mind 
through book study has been neglected. 

There is a way, however, by which 
this condition may be alleviated. It is 
through the medium of the “Correspondence 
Schools,” which are doing such good work 
along the line of education in the home 
throughout the country, and which are in 
the reach of everyone. 

The Home Correspondence School at 
Springfield, Mass., is an excellent represen- 
tative of this system of education in 
America. 

This school was established in 1897 and 
incorporated in 1904. The board of direct- 
ors includes such well-known educators as 
Professors Genung of Amherst College, 
Harkness of Brown University, Brooks of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
McLouth of New York University, Drs. 
David Todd, the astronomer, Dawson of 
Hartford Theological Seminary and many 
others. Over one hundred courses of study 
are offered and nearly 50,000 students have 
been enrolled. The school is organized 
with the following main departments: 
Academic and Preparatory, Agricultural, 
Commercial, Normal, and Civil Service. 

The School furnishes bound volumes and 
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lessons are assigned in advance, so that 
students are at no serious disadvantage 
on account of distance. They are not re- 
quired to proceed according to a fixed 
study schedule, but are permitted to do the 
work whenever they have the time. The 
fees are low enough to bring the courses 
practically within the reach of all. We 
hope that many of our readers will take up 
and pursue one or more of the courses 
offered. 

The School issues a catalogue for free 
distribution, giving an interesting account 
of the work and methods of the school, 
and may be obtained from Mr. F. Arthur 
Metcalf, the president, 


The American announces that its effort to 
Bible Society raise $500,000 to meet the 

offer of Mrs. Russell Sage 
of a similar amount, the whole sum to be 
perpetually invested as an endowment for 
the society, has been completed. 


The fifteen days’ cam- 
paign to raise $500,000 
for’ the) Y. IMs G:sAsor 
Cleveland, O., was more 
than successful, the total amount aggre- 
gating $535,000. This sum will be used for 
the equipment of a new plant which the 
sale of the old building has rendered 
possible. 

The success of this canvass inspired a 
$100,000 campaign for the Y. W. C. A,, 
which was heavily in debt. This amount 
was also raised in two days. 

Pittsburg, too, has been engaged in a 
similar effort for the purpose of raising 
$300,000 to erect four branch Y. M. C. A. 
buildings. Within ten days the required 
sum was subscribed. 


Raising Money 
for Y. M. and 
Y. W.C. A. Work. 


Robert College 
Enlargement 
Plans. 


Two thirds of the $1,500,- 
000 bequest of the late Mr. 
John Stewart Kennedy to 
Robert College, the great 
missionary institution at Constantinople, are 
to be invested for an endowment fund, 
and the remaining $500,000 used for the 
erection on the campus of ten new buildings. 
and several houses for professors. 

In addition to this, funds for a new 
Young Men’s Christian Association build- 
ing have been promised by Mr. Cleveland 


H. Dodge. 


New England On March 2 and 3 the 
Congregational New England Country 
Country Church Church Association held 
Association. its second conference in 


Boston. 

It was a gathering of officials and experts. 
rather than of those to whom the discus- 
sions and addresses would have been most 
helpful, the country pastors themselves. 
Such well-known workers as Presidents 
Butterfield of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
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tural College, and Gibbs of the New Hamp- 
shire institution, Secretaries Wells of the 
Vermont Commission on Comity, Root of 
the Massachusetts and Rhode Island Fed- 
erations, Emrich of the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, and Harbutt of 
Maine, and Bishop Parker of New Hamp- 
shire were among those who attended and 
took part in the discussions. 

The varied viewpoints of the country 
pastor’s needs were considered, and the 
conclusion reached that the country church 
must either take the leadership in the ref- 
ormation of rural conditions or disappear. 
Thought was also given to the novel and 
suggestive plan of specializing work in a 
given section, so that a minister adapted 
for a certain line of work might extend 
his field beyond the limits of his own 
church. For example, the man with talent 
for boys’ work should devote that ability 
to a wider parish than his own church, 
another with organizing ability do the 
same, and so on. While the plan offers 
many obstacles, the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society is already planning to 
make the experiment. 


A Book for 
the Jews. 


For the purpose of evan- 
gelizing the Jewish population, 
the American Bible Society of 
New York City has recently issued in 
English that portion of the Scriptures which 
is especially applicable to the Jewish people 
—the Pentateuch and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The object is to place this book 
in the hands of workers in Jewish missions 
and of Jewish students of the Word, as 
well as to furnish an inexpensive and con- 
venient form for general distribution. As 
the demand increases this book will also 
be published in Yiddish and German. 


The campaign of the 
Committee of One Hun- 
dred Laymen and One 
Hundred Ministers, in co- 
operation with state apportionment com- 
mittees and the seven national societies of 
the Congregational Church, to raise two 
million dollars during 1910, is now well 
under way. It is as yet too early for 
definite results, except in the case of indi- 
vidual churches. But many of these are 
determined to raise their full apportion- 
ment this year, and to adopt permanent and 
systematic methods of missionary finance. 


Congregational 
Committee of 
One Hundred. 


The In 1891, Miss Mary Ashton, 
Missionary a “shut-in,’ zealous for the 
Work ofa spreading of the gospel in for- 
“Shut-In.” eign lands, and desirous to do 

her share, began the sale of 
ribbon bookmarks and leaflets on which 
were printed scripture texts and choice 
poems. With a few helpers, the sales and 
her income increased from year to year, 
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so that, at her death in 1899, she was sup- 
porting a Bible woman in China, another 
in India, and four missionaries in those 
countries, 

After her death, Miss Theodosia Haine 
of Warren, O., also a member of the “Shut- 
In Society,” volunteered to undertake Miss 
Ashton’s work. This she is successfully 
doing and much literature is being dissemi- 
nated through her efforts. The profits re- 
sulting from the sale of Miss Haine’s work 
go to the Mary Ashton Fund of the Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Bible House of To give the Word of God 
Los Angeles. to Spanish-speaking and other 
Roman Catholic peoples is 
the aim of the Bible House of Los Angeles, 
Cal. The field includes Spain, Mexico, 
Central and South America (except Brazil), 
the Philippines, Cuba, and Porto Rico. 

Until four years ago the work in Spain 
was not very extensive, owing to the high 
duty charged on Bibles sent there. Since 
that time, however, the printing has been 
done in that country, and over half a mil- 
lion Testaments and portions of Scripture 
have been published. 

At present some ten or twelve colporteurs 
are working in Spain, going to the remote 
places, farmhouses and mountain villages, 
preaching the gospel, selling Testaments to 
those who can and will buy, and giving 
to the poor. 

The Bible House of Los Angeles is sus- 
tained by prayer. Without either private 
solicitation or public appeal, God has sent 
funds enough to print and circulate nearly 
4,000,000 New Testaments and portions of 
Scripture, and over 2,500,000 tracts and 
booklets. 


The first of these Bible 
Societies has just held its 
200th anniversary. In 
1710 Freiherr von Canstein, a friend of the 
pietists, Spener and Francke, established 
an institution for spreading the Bible 
among the poor. Its aim was to sell the 
New Testament for two pennies and the 
whole Bible for six. An appeal to Chris- 
tians brought in a capital of 11,000 thalers, 
with which presses and plant were bought. 
In 1712 the first edition was published and 
by the end of 1909 8,000,000 Bibles had been 
issued, 120,000 of these being in Polish, 
Lithuanian, and Wendish. The German 
Protestant princes, the Empress at their 
head, have shown their appreciation of the 
Canstein Bible Society’s labors by a sub- 
stantial contribution on its 200th birthday. 

In Germany the oldest, in Italy the 
newest Bible Society! The papal authori- 
ties last December suppressed the Society 
of St. Jerome, taking the balance of the 
Gospels which it had in stock, within the 


Two European 
Bible Societies. 
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walls of the Vatican, “to distribute them to 
proper persons only.” As a reply appar- 
ently to this arbitrary action a new Bible 
Society has been launched. “Fides et 
Amor’ (Faith and Love) takes into its 
membership all Christians and “has for its 
aim not the interests of particular churches 
but the triumph of the kingdom of God by 
the spread of the gospel.” In fact, priests 
and laymen of the Church of Rome have 
united with Russian orthodox and evan- 
gelical Christians for this work. Its first 
fruit is an annotated New Testament. 
These annotations are conceived in the 
finest spirit of Christian scholarship and 
have so successfully avoided controversy 
that members of all churches can read them 
with profit and without irritation. The 
price, sixty centisimi (eleven cents), puts 
it within the reach of the poorest of the 
poor. 


Separation Luxemburg is discussing the 
of Church question of separation of 
and State. church and state. The last 


budget distinctly declared that 
appropriations for church purposes were 
not the right of the church (i.e. the Roman 
Catholic) but a mere indemnity which 
could at any time be suppressed. The 
Duchy is turning more and more against 
clericalism. 

In Switzerland, too, the tide is setting 
toward separation. Thus a bill for partial 
separation is before the cantonal council 
of Berne, and as it has the support of all 
parties save the Catholic will probably soon 
be law. In Basel a proposal for separation 
of church and state has been carried (Con- 
servatives, Liberals and Socialists, in favor 
—164 votes; Catholics, in opposition—1l8 
votes). The great cathedral, which has 
been used by the Reformed Church since 
the days of Zwingli, becomes its permanent 
property. This was resented by Romanists 
who wished it kept in state hands in the 
hope that in the distant future it might 
return to them. 

The effects of the suppression of money 
grants to the churches of Geneva have been 
altogether good. 


“To mention only the (Protestant) 
state church,’ says La Semaine Reli- 
gieuse,’ the number of pastors has in- 
creased, their salaries have been in 
many cases raised and the money re- 
quired has been forthcoming. There 
are now more than 5000 regular con- 
tributors to our church’s support be- 
sides irregular ones. People who have 
never given a sow to church expenses 
now contribute as a matter of duty, 
and others have increased subscrip- 
tions.” 


In France on the other hand, while the 
number of reformed parishes has increased 


from 534 to 581 since the Law of Separa- 
tion of 1905, two thirds of these churches 
are not yet self-supporting. They are 
helped out by the richer Parisian churches 
and by synodal treasuries, but their state is 
precarious. 

Disestablishment in Wales may come any 
time. 

In Norway the conservative party in 
the church wishes an end of state connec- 
tion in order better to discipline men like 
Pastor Konow of Bergen, who clings to the 
emoluments of his post though denying the 
essentials of Christian faith, and Pastor 
Ericksen, the socialist leader, whose most 
intimate relations are with the bitterest 
enemies of church and religion. 

A Swiss paper, writing on “Why the 
Churches should be Free,” says: 


“The Church should live by faith. 
Only so will it have health and prosper. 
Its device should be the apostolic word: 
‘When I am weak, then am I strong.’ 
Churches which are co-terminous with 
a nation and which live on public 
money can never really evangelize. 
The false position they take, the con- 
fusion which they allow between the 
disciples of Christ and those who are 
not, make it impossible for them to 
say with Peter: ‘Save yourselves from 
this untoward generation,’ or with 
Paul: ‘Come out from among them, 
and be ye separate. An outwardly 
Christianized world is a greater danger 
for Christianity than the earlier perse- 
cuting world. It has adopted Chris- 
tian ideas but falsified them. It ap- 
pears to favor the work which Christ 
committed to His Church but has really 
changed its character. 

“The Church should be free to wait 
on God alone and to seek His blessing 
only. It should be free to oppose evil 
compromises. It should no longer lend 
its support to semi-Christianity, no 
longer guarantee a false security to 
those whose consciences are sunk in 
sleep.” 


“Jesus Lives”— The 20th of February, 
The Berlin 1910, will long be remem- 
Demonstration. bered by German Chris- 
tians as the day on which 
one of the most remarkable demonstrations 
of our generation took place in Berlin. 
_A professor in the Karlsruhe Polytech- 
nic, Dr. Arthur Drews, has been propound- 
ing the extraordinary thesis that Jesus 
never existed. He actually attempts to 
prove that the Pauline epistles can be in- 
terpreted from this point of view! The 
announcement that he would lecture on the 
subject, “Did Jesus Live?” drew 2000 
Berliners: to the great hall of the 
Zoological garden. The two parties repre- 
sented by the audience were the atheists of 
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the “Monisten-Bund,’ who are waging a 
war of attempted annihilation against all 
things Christian, and “the half-believers,” 
or liberals. Of positive Christians there 
were apparently few present. 

The Tdgliche Rundschau describes the 
meeting: 


“Tt was a struggle of intellects—a 
contest over things past and things 
present, earnest, full of dramatic turns 
—an evening which no one present 
will soon forget. Five hours the battle 
was fought out, from nine till long 
after midnight, and the discussion was 
followed by the audience with the 
closest attention. Kappstein declared 
that a personality which called forth 
such passionate struggles could not 
belong to the dead, but to the living, 
that Jesus simply must have lived if 
He could to-day exercise such power. 
And he was right.” 


The objectors to the Drews thesis were 
led by Professor von Soden, who criti- 
cised it with dialectic sharpness and ex- 
haustive knowledge. He declared the 
alleged pre-Christian Jesus cult to be the 
veriest fabrication, that the Synoptics were 
as generally recognized history as other 
documents of the time. The discussion 
was practically between the out-and-out 
unbelievers, who would away with every 
compromise, and the liberals. “Your 
‘liberal Christianity,” said the followers of 
Drews and Haeckel, “is but auto- 
suggestion.” Francke and Fischer sought 
as best they could to defend their pale 
credo. “We must be Christians,” said the 
former. “Our whole national culture 
depends on it.” “As if Christ were first 
and foremost an apostle of culture!” is the 
scornful comment of a German Christian 
paper. Fischer recommended a _ neo- 
Protestantism “stripped of prophecy and 
miracle,” but the radicals would have 
nothing of it. 

As to Drews’ theory it is necessary to 
mention but one absolute judgment—that of 
Professor Andresen, the well-known editor 
of Tacitus’ works. He says: 


“The fact of the historic personality 
of Jesus is a thing absolutely sure. To 
doubt it is a piece of the maddest 
fancy. A single witness is enough, that 
of the Roman historian Tacitus.” 


Then he quotes entire the famous pas- 
sage in the fifteenth Book concerning the 
Christians of Rome accused of having, in 
Nero’s day, fired the city. “They get 
their name from Christ, Who in the reign 
of Tiberius was executed by the procurator 
Pontius Pilate.’ (Auctor ejus nominis 
Christus Tiberio Imperitante per procura- 
torem Pontium Pilatum supplicio adfectus 
erat.) “A French antiquarian, Hochart,” 
continues Professor Andresen, “published 
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in 1890 a book of 400 pages to prove that 
this passage was not genuine. When Pro- 
fessor Mommsen heard of it he simply 
said: ‘And they allow him to run at large!’” 
(as if he were not really sane.) 

But the Christians of Berlin were not 
satisfied that this shameless attack on the 
person of our Lord should go unchallenged 
and that the representatives of positive 
Christianity should not pass judgment upon 
it. A meeting of protest was therefore 
called in the Circus Busch, the largest 
auditorium of the city, for noon, Sunday, 
the 20th of February. On all the adver- 
tisement pillars of the city appeared this 
notice: 

Subject: Jesus Lives. 


1. God’s Word Proves It. 
Seur. 

The Personal Experience of Believers 
Confirms It. Councillor Eismann. 

It is seen in the Movement of History. 
Secretary Mumm. 

Our Church Stands or Falls with the 
Fact. Pastor Israel. 

We must Hold to Our Confession. 
Pastor Phillips. 


Let us hear the Tdagliche Rundschau 
again. It says: 


“The German capital witnessed a 
demonstration on Sunday, the 20th, 
such as it hardly ever experienced be- 
fore. That in these days of purely 
materialist discussion and of political 
demonstrations such masses of men 
could be drawn together by wholly re- 
ligious considerations would hardly 
have been believed by those who are 
not conscious of the Christian activities 
working quietly unobserved in our so- 
ciety, and who have greatly underes- 
timated the power of the positive 
Christian forces in Berlin.” 


Pastor Le 


nw Rw N 


The assembly called to the Circus Busch 
was to give its answer to the agitation of 
Professor Drews and the “Monisten-Bund.” 
The hour appointed for the meeting by 
the Positive Christian Union of Berlin was 
12 o’clock, Sunday. Already at 10 o’clock 
great masses were gathered before the 
doors. When these opened at a quarter 
to eleven the police had to supervise the 
entrance, so great was the pressure of the 
crowd. At a quarter past eleven the vast 
Circus was packed full and the police 
locked the doors to all others, Aisles, plat- 
form steps, every inch of space, was occu- 
pied. Fully 7000 people were there. But 
outside the number was even greater. Con- 
servative newspaper reporters estimated it 
at 12,000. A main door sprang to pieces 
under its pressure. In fact, the police had 
all they could do to hold the multitude in 
check. Many men of standing in the scien- 
tific world who had come to take part were 
unable to get in. Pastor Dietrich, one of 
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the conveners of the meeting, likewise was 
shut out. When the crowd was convinced 
of the hopelessness of any further attempt 
to enter, the cry went up, “To the Feen- 
Palast.” Unfortunately, however, this 
building was in use for the day. The mul- 
titude, therefore, streamed to the great 
Protestant cathedral. Before the doors 
were opened an ever-memorable demon- 
stration in honor of our Lord was held in 
the neighborhood of the castle and about 
the cathedral. It began with the mighty 
sound of the Luther chorale. Then came 


“Ich bete an die Macht der Liebe 
Die sich in Jesu offenbart.” 

(I call upon the power of love, 

In Jesus Christ itself revealing.) 


This was followed by 


“Wo findet die Seele die Heimat, die Ruh?” 
(Where does the soul find home and rest?) 


“Such a spontaneous demonstration from 
the depths of the people’s soul under the 
blue sky will not soon be seen again,” re- 
marked one paper. When the doors of the 


cathedral opened the multitude started 

singing 

“So nimm denn meine Hande and fuhre 
mich.” 


(Take Thou my hand and lead me on.) 


The vast cathedral 
filled to the last place. 

Meanwhile the great audience in the Cir- 
cus Busch offered a truly imposing sight. 
On the platform were the leaders of the 
city’s religious life. The singing was led 
by the trumpet bands, so characteristic a 
feature of German festivals and festival 
days. To hear the vast audience sing, “I 
know in Whom I have believed,’ of the 
poet Arndt—the poet of the War of Libera- 
tion—was indeed an event. The people 
were of all classes. “Remarkable was the 
number of officers’ uniforms,” says Adolf 
Stern in the Allg. Luth. Kirchen-Zeitung. 
“One saw officers of the Guard, General- 
Staff officers, members of the old Prussian 
Junker families who had come here to pay 
their homage to ‘the great Ally of Ross- 
back and Leuthen’ (ie. the Lord of 
Sabaoth). There was a spirit of deepest 
earnestness, a true church stillness. When, 
however, the mighty voice of Pastor Phil- 
lips rang through the building outbursts of 
elemental feeling could no longer be re- 
strained. In the closing prayer Pastor 
Faber asked “forgiveness for those who, 
however much they know, in denying their 
Saviour’s life and work, know not what 
they do.” 

In the cathedral Pastor Dryander, the 
most eloquent preacher in Germany, held 
the attention of the great gathering riveted, 
as he tore in pieces the whole silly conten- 
tion that Christ never lived. 


church was soon 
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“Tt is,” he said, “like saying some fine 
day that a great cathedral built cen- 
turies ago and standing four-square all 
the years, has no foundations, but 
rests on air alone. To assert that 
Christ never lived is substituting for a 
miracle a thing wholly incredible. I 
hold to the miracle rather than to the 
unbelievable. We know in Whom we 
have believed. We have had personal 
experiences of Him Who is the Head 
of the Church. If they ask, ‘Are you 
sure of your Lord and Saviour?’ each 
of us can lay hand on heart and say, 
‘Certissimus, nothing surer!” 


Then after reciting the second article of 
the creed, “I believe in Jesus Christ,’ the 
whole assembly broke out spontaneously in 
the well-known hymn of Zinzendorf: “We 
who have met together here.” 


“One of the most overpowering 
demonstrations Berlin has ever seen,” 
says Adolf Stern in the above quoted 
article. “It welled up from the very 
inmost heart. It may be that all the 
participants were not earnest, positive 
Christians, but there was clearly one 
feeling in all breasts—the feeling that 
at last, yes, at last, a protest must be 
made against these rationalizers, these 
deniers, these thinners-out of the gos- 
pel. Wonderful was it to hear ‘A 
mighty fortress is our God’ from the 
dense masses around the royal castle 
and the cathedral. How can one deny 
Jesus Who even to-day is such a might 
in the life of peoples? It was not a 
carefully prepared or worked up 
demonstration. The advertisement pil- 
lars on which the notices were posted 
are commonly used by Adventists and 
minor sects to invite to their conven- 
ticles, and behold these giant assem- 
blies!| Thousands and thousands in- 
spired by one thought alone, that of 
letting the Christ-denier Drews and his 
fellows know that the German people 
are not yet their property! They came 
not only from the churches, but from 
the houses also, and the men were 
present as well as the women and chil- 
dren.” 


This was the memorable 20th of Febru- 
ary. 


“The impression of this great confes- 
sion of popular faith can never fade 
from the mind of any one who wit- 
nessed it.” 

“It was a day,” says Licht und Leben, 
“of salvation and blessing; a day pre- 
pared of the Lord; a day of testimony ; 
a day for the lifting up of the dis- 
couraged and timid; a day in which the 
curse of a modern Balaam was turned 
to blessing.” 


THE MISSION FIELD. 


GERMAN INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL MISSIONS IN TUBINGEN. 


Out of the University of Tiibingen eighty 
years ago came one of the most subtle and 
dangerous attacks on the religion of Christ 
to which it has ever been subjected. “The 
mythical theory” of F. Bauer and Strauss, 
however, has long since been hopelessly dis- 
credited. 

Strauss’ last words were, “I am going 


out as a flickering candle.” But the Light: 


of Life shines more and more as the per- 
fect day approaches. Even in the old cita- 
dels of unbelief! 

The above cut is an illustration of the 
new “German Institute for Medical Mis- 
sions” planted in Tiibingen, in intimate 
connection with the University. It starts 
debt free. Its furnished rooms bear such 
names as Zinzendorf, Livingstone, Hudson 
Taylor! 

At the dedication, the Wirtemburg king 
being present, the rector of the univer- 
sity declared that the university was 
happy and proud to be a participant 
in the services—proud to have been chosen 
as the seat of the new institute and eager 
to do all possible to forward its mission. 

“To the German Medical Missionary 

Institute I propose with my whole heart 

the motto of our Wiirtemburg Uni- 

versity—Vivat, vigeat, crescat, loreat— 


(May it live, thrive, increase, and 
flourish !)” 
God grant it! 
* * * * * 


The Norwegian Madagascar missionary 


Borchgrevink, reports that in spite of the 
persecution of Augagneur, the work in his 
part of the island prospers. 


“Tn the stations I visited in 1907 there 
were 9959 communicants; to-day, 12,- 
000. Two years ago there were 1857 
Christians who could read. The num- 
ber has risen to 2798. Then there were 
2029 Bibles owned by the community 
and 1531 hymn books. To-day there 
are 3285 Bibles and 2465 hymn books. 
And the schools? The day schools, 
with their 7366 pupils, are closed, but 
7015 come to Sunday schools, and al- 
though the government forbids instruc- 
tion in reading, the number of children 
who have learned has risen from 1805 
to 2070. 

“But how can that be? 

“The parents are teaching their chil- 
dren at home. Our printing press at 
Tananarive published for them in the 
autumn of 1909 10,000 primers. By 
1910 the number will have reached 
15,000.” 

And a writer in the L. M. S. Chronicle, 
describing the annual meetings of the 
Malagasy Christians, says: 

“Picture a gathering of 1600 Mala- 
gasy men, every one of whom is an 
office-bearer in the church—pastor, 
evangelist or teacher. You can imagine 
what a fine sight it is to see the people 
all pouring out into the streets, mostly 
carrying Bibles and all with such 
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bright, smiling faces. They say it is 
the sight of all the year which the 
French officials dislike most to see. 
The government has published a book 
attacking the Bible. It has closed the 
mission schools. It may stamp out 
even the churches, but it cannot stamp 
out the love of Christ from the hearts 
of these people.” 
* * * * * 


Speaking at a breakfast given in_his 
honor at the Hotel Cecil, London, the Hon. 
Tong Kai-Son said: 


“The people of China realize that 
they have twenty-five million brothers 
and sisters to be relieved from the 
bondage of opium. They realize that 
the victims are having a most awful 
struggle with their relentless foe. Two 
princes of our Imperial blood lost their 
lives last year in the determined effort 
to gain freedom from opium. They 
waged a fight to the finish, and they 
won because they preferred death to 
defeat. Countless numbers of our 
countrymen are now waging an equally 
desperate fight, and they will either win 
or die. We realize that the opium evil 
can no longer be endured. For more 
than seventy years it has made the 
greatest havoc in the physical, mental, 
and moral well-being of our people. 

“Our provincial authorities have 
taken up the fight. In the province of 
Shansi, which, before the anti-opium 
movement began, was among the great- 
est producers of the poison, not an acre 
of poppy is now being cultivated. In 
Chili, Yunnan and the coast provinces 
we have almost equally good results. 
In all the other provinces the reduc- 
tion of opium cultivation has varied 
from 20 to 60 per cent. Progress in 
the reduction of opium smoking has 
also been most encouraging. The city of 
Foochow has taken the lead owing to 
the marvelous activity of her anti-opium 
societies, and in some of her districts a 
reduction of as much as 60 per cent 
has been effected. The reduction in the 
consumption of opium has also been 
most encouraging in the city of Shang- 
hai. There a number of opium shops 
and dens have put up their shutters be- 
cause of the greatly decreased demand, 
and the wholesale opium merchants 
who, hitherto, have been enjoying al- 
most unrivaled prosperity are trem- 
bling at the early prospective loss of 
their unholy business. Peking has also 
shown marvelous progress in the reduc- 
tion of opium smoking. Not a single 
opium divan can now be seen in the 
great capital of the Chinese Empire, 
and all the opium shops are now carry- 
ing on their business under license and 
strict police supervision. All along our 
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coast, through the Yangtze valley, 
among the mountain fastnesses of 
Honan and Szechwan, and in the re- 
mote regions of our Empire, the popu- 
lar heart is nervously pulsating with 
the impetus of the anti-opium move- 
ment. The entire country is filled with 
the spirit of anti-opium reform. The 
popular sentiment has never been so 
aroused over a single moral and social 
question. The Chinese press, the anti- 
opium societies, the students’ associa- 
tions, and our local self-government as- 
semblies, are all putting up the universal 
cry: ‘Away with opium! Banish it 
from our borders!’ 

“China realizes the desperate char- 
acter of her fight, and is prepared to 
meet all difficulties and sacrifices. She 
knows that the United States of 
America had to wage a four years’ war, 
at.the sacrifice of millions of treasure 
and hundreds of thousands of lives, in 
order to effect the freedom of a few 
millions of negroes; and in order to 
effect the release of twenty-five mil- 
lions of her sons and daughters, she is 
prepared to wage an equally desperate 
fight until the enemy has surrendered, 
and emancipation is absolute. 

“Therefore, for the sake of your na- 
tional righteousness, for the sake of 
your national fame, for the sake of 
humanity at large and of the Chinese 
people in particular, and for the sake of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, in Whose sight 
we are all His children, and Who has 
taught us to love others as ourselves, 
we invoke your continued cooperation 
in this opium question until the last 
shipment of Indian opium has been 
landed in China, until the last opium 
pipe has been burnt, and until the last 
acre of poppy shall have been uprooted 
and the opium evil has disappeared, 
not only from China, but from all the 
world.” 


* * ok x * 


Rev. Frank H. L. Paton, B. D., sends 
us the following letter: 


“Dr. Somerville has forwarded to me 
your kind donation of $79 toward the New 
Hebrides Mission. Will you please thank 
the friends who remember our work so 
regularly and so practically? 

“The political situation in the New 
Hebrides is still unsettled. The machinery 
of joint control is not yet fully under 
weigh, and the most important part of 
it is still in abeyance, viz. the Joint Court. 
Until the land question is settled the natives 
will feel uneasy, as the French are making 
absurd claims. We are much in prayer 
about the matter, and we look:to God to 
protect the weak against the strong. The 
Joint Court should begin its: labors about 
May. 
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“Spiritually the outlook is very bright. 
The heathen are coming in steadily, and 
there has never been such a number of 
volunteers for our Teachers’ Training Insti- 
tution. The spirit of self-support is also 
growing rapidly. Missionary supervision 
has been made more efficient by the intro- 
duction of motor launches and we look 
forward to the speedy evangelization of 
the whole group.” 

* * * * * 


L’Abbé Hutin of Culey (Meuse) has just 
published an account of the vicissitudes 
through which the church of that place 
has gone. When the Reformation broke 
out the entire village declared itself Hu- 
guenot. Then came persecutions; the 
church was closed and the people met in 
secret for worship. When the Revocation 
of the Edict was published most of the 
members fled the country, but some re- 
mained to be martyred. 

Two centuries have passed and the 
church has been in Catholic hands. In 
1904, however, the pastor embraced the 
Reformed faith and was followed by the 
greater part of his people. They formed 
an Association Cultuelle in accordance with 
the prescription laid down by the govern- 
ment, and the parish church has been 
turned over to them. It is probable that 
a similar course will be taken in many 
parts of the country as a result of the 
present Ecclesiastical-political Conflict in 
France. 

* * * * * 

A French Protestant missionary writes 
from New Caledonia that there are 
over three thousand members in his tem- 
perance societies scattered over the various 
islands of the group. The French officials 
prefer Protestant Kanakas as servants just 
because they are abstainers, and yet they 
detest them too, “for they are a living re- 
‘proach to the conscience, coming back to 
haunt those who had once slain it.’ This 
missionary believes that with Divine aid 
he has found a remedy for leprosy—the oil 
of Chaulmoogra. The results of its use, 
he says, are remarkable. 


“T began with twenty patients, soon 
had fifty, and now hundreds come to 
me. All are better and some seem 
entirely cured. They have been sent 
back to their families, have resumed 
their rank in their tribes and the occu- 
pations of their ordinary life. I have 
petitioned the Commissioner of Health 
for the colony to prove the results 
lest I be in any way mistaken. I pub- 
lish on my little printing press a 
monthly paper for these lepers.” 

* * * * * 
Italian Modernism and Evangelical 
Work. The Modernist organ, J] Rinno- 
vamento (Renewal), which was bitterly 
hated by the Roman Curia but of great 1n- 
fluence among the better elements of 
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Italian Catholicism and read in all its best 
cifcles, suspended publication some weeks 
ago, but has started again under the new 
title, “Saggi Religiosi.” Back of it stands 
a group of young men, all well-to-do and 
all devoted to good things. This group 
has started in on a new undertaking, the 
evangelization of Calabria—the most back- 
ward, superstitious and unhappy section of 
Italy. The engineer, Aice Alfieri, whom 
they have chosen to be their president, will 
take up his residence permanently in that 
province and the others will in turn under- 
take preaching tours in the hope of aiding 
the morally and intellectually deep-sunken 
people. These lay apostles will codperate 
with the better and more awakened clergy 
of their own church and with the Walden- 


sian evangelicals scattered through the 
province. 
This is in line with a new and more 


hopeful tendency in “modernism.” Hitherto 
the movement has been one of criticism and 
one affecting the clergy chiefly. Ugo Janni, 
writing in the “Rivista Christiana,’ affirms 
that 


“Back of these dissatisfied Italian 
clergy, longing for a better and more 
rational belief, is a legion—unknown to 
the Vatican—of men of piety, true 
Christians, elect souls. Here is a re- 
serve of latent force which not only 
has not spoken its last word but not 
even its first. The only way of emanci- 
pation for the modernist clergy lies in 
bringing a great body of laymen into an 
integral movement out of Rome. The 
cooperation of the laity in 1870 was the 
salvation of the Old Catholic movement. 
Dollinger and Reinkens had at their 
back tens and tens of thousands of lay- 
men, just as the Mariavites in present- 
day Poland count 200,000 faithful— 
full of zeal and religious enthusiasm. 
Our modernists on the other hand are 
a multitude of priests with a handful 
of laymen. What should they do? 
Work to win over the laity. Murray’s 
programme of ‘action’ is the only one 
possible, but it should be informed 
with positive religious doctrine. 
Enough of vague phrases. The laity 
will not follow negations. You are put- 
ting the cart before the ox. Reforma- 
tions are not improvised. They must be 
prepared slowly and with toil. But 
with work you will have in your turn 
your 200,000 Italians to match the 
Mariavite Poles.” 


Janni holds this mass movement in Po- 
land as an example and encouragement to 
Italy. In Austria also it is stimulating to 
revolt. It is well known that religious- 
political considerations as well as those of 
pure statecraft played a not unimportant 
part in the recent annexations of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Jesuits and Franciscans 
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had long been busy in these lands. But 
events have taken an unexpected turn. The 
Ruthenian Uniates of Galicia are angered 
at the affront suffered by their Servian kins- 
men. A congress has been called and it is 
announced that an energetic propaganda 
among the Ruthenians for separation from 
Rome and union with the Polish Mariavites 
will take place. 


* * * * * 


The Commission to the Sudan and the 
Congo, authorized by the board of man- 
agers of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, consists of the Revs. 
Johnston Myers, D. D., of Chicago, J. H. 
Franklin of Colorado Springs, and W. L. 
Ferguson, D. D., of Madras, South India, 
accompanied by Rev. Joseph Clark, a mis- 
sionary stationed at Ikoko, Africa. Start- 
ing April 1, the commission will first visit 
the western part of the Sudan to investi- 
gate the advisability of establishing a 
mission there and then proceed to the 
mission stations of the society along the 
Congo River. 

* * * * * 


The Bulletin Trimestriel of the French 
Bible Society calls attention to the fact 
that the Spanish pastor, Rodriguez, has 
been in prison for two months for dis- 
tributing Bibles and for having attended 
the funeral of a little child whose parents 
had become Protestant. The High Court 
upheld the decision. With Pastor Rod- 
riguez, his brother, a Protestant school 
teacher, and the mayor of Avinet were also 
sent to prison. The jail in which they were 
incarcerated has been pronounced utterly 
uninhabitable. Mme. Rodriguez writes: 

“Five prisoners are shut up in a little 
room. The heat is tropical. Want of 
air, vermin and evil odors make the 
place insupportable. Fifteen days be- 
fore his imprisonment my husband was 
in the doctor’s hands for rheumatic 
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fever. Pray for us who are suffering 

for Christ’s cause.” 

In this connection we may add that the 
Spanish priest Arsenales, a fanatic enemy 
and persecutor of Christians, has, according 
to Continental papers, been converted and 
bitterly mourns his past. 

* * * * * 


A new stream of emigration from the 
Old World to the New is that of the Javan- 
ese to Dutch Guiana. The population in the 
home island continually and rapidly presses 
upward. In 1898 it was 26,000,000; in 1903 
nearly 30,000,000; and still it grows: 12,000 
persons to the square mile is the average 
density. They are a people in great desti- 
tution, moral and otherwise. Opium smok- 
ing claims nearly one sixth of the popula- 
tion as its victims and $25,000,000 is the 
lowest estimate which this particular vice 
costs these desperately poor people, a sum 
not much less than the whole Protestant 
world puts into its foreign missionary work. 
The popular faith is Mohammedanism so 
diluted with demon worship as-to consti- 
tute a religion of itseli—Javanism, 

Economic pressure has begun to drive 
these people abroad, and as is natural they 
have gone from the Dutch colony of Java 
to the Dutch colony in South America, 
where 5000 of them now work on the 
cocoa and banana plantations of Surinam. 
They are highly valued workers, though 
thievish and addicted to gambling. The 
original negro and Indian population of 
Surinam has been to a large degree evan- 
gelized by the Moravians. In later years 
there has been a considerable infiltration of 
Hindus from British Guiana. Among these, 
too, the Moravians have carried on mission 
work. Now they are turning to the new- 
comers from Java. The fact that these are 
detached from their traditional Javanese. 
surroundings and settled in a relatively 
Christian land will in no small degree 
lighten the task of their evangelization. 


ENGEISH NOTES: 


By Our London Correspondent. 


A Beloved Bishop. 


In the decease of the Bishop of Lincoln, 
there has passed away a man who had the 
enviable power of calling forth toward him- 
self an affectionate admiration from the 
most diverse people. Dr. King, who died 
a week or two ago, had been Bishop of 
Lincoln since 1885, and at his death had 
passed the venerable age of eighty years. 
The simplest and most sympathetic of men, 
he found his way to the hearts of the 


country lads and lassies of his diocese as 
readily as in the days when, as Principal 
of the Cuddesdon Theological College, he 
found his way to the hearts of Oxford 
students. In Oxford itself, he was a Canon 
of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology. Though he himself 
was one of the most pacific of men, his 
life was not without. its disturbances and 
storms. When he had been Bishop of 
Lincoln for three years, legal proceedings 
were taken against him for his ritualistic 
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practices, such as the use of the mixed 
chalice, the eastward position, and the em- 
ployment of lighted candles. In some re- 
spects he was acquitted, in others con- 
demned. Thenceforward, he complied with 
the terms of the judgment. The affection 
felt for him was perhaps all the more 
remarkable considering how far he ex- 
ceeded the desires of his flock in matters 
ceremonial. But no one questioned his 
saintliness, by which doubtless he will be 
longest remembered. One incident, illus- 
trating the secret of his hold upon men, 
is that of his preparing a condemned mur- 
derer for death, when the chaplain of Lin- 
coln Gaol broke down under the nervous 
strain of the awful task. The Bishop took 
up the chaplain’s work, and on the night 
before the execution slept in the prison, 
and on the fatal morning walked with the 
culprit to the scaffold, praying with him 
and supporting him until the drop went 
down. Most Christians can overlook a 
good deal of ritualism for the sake of such 
practical Christianity as this. 


Mr. Jowett on Preaching. 


The National Free Church Council, which 
last month held its great annual congress at 
Hull, listened among other good things to 
three notable utterances, which I will briefly 
deal with in this and the two succeed- 
ing paragraphs. The first was the address 
of the new president, the Rev. J. H. Jowett 
of Birmingham. Himself a great preacher, 
some thinking him the greatest preacher of 
the day in this country, he appropriately 
selected “The Ministry of the Word’* for 
his subject. Premising that the preaching 
of to-day was not making the converts that 
preaching ought to make, Mr. Jowett set 
himself to offer some advice to his fellow 
preachers, of whom there are always a 
large number at the annual congresses of 
the Council. He bade his brethren “grapple 
with the big things.” “The apostolic 
themes,” said he, “must be our themes— 
the holiness and the love of God, the 
solemn wonders of the Cross, the ministry 
of the Divine forgiveness, the mystical in- 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost, the ageless 
life, our Father’s house.” Themes like 
those were to be their power and distinc- 
tion. Mr. Jowett passed on to warn his 
brethren against certain evils which would 
only diminish their influence and mar their 
work. A fierce sensationalism (this protest 
was loudly cheered) was one. A cold offi- 
cialism was another. Dictatorialism was 
a third. Preachers so often made the great 
mistake of confusing the dictatorial with 
the authoritative, to their serious loss of 
persuasiveness and power. Mr. Jowett 
illustrated very effectively the difference 


*This address (condensed) will be found on page 
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between the dictatorial and the authorita- 
tive methods of dealing with the great 
questions of sin and sorrow. His address, 
delivered with solemn intensity, was heard 
with strained and unflagging attention. 


A United Free Church of England. 


This was the subject of the second of the 
three most notable utterances at the con- 
gress. It was very ably dealt with in the 
course of a paper on “The Free Churches 
and the National Life” by the Rev. J. H. 
Shakespeare, secretary of the Baptist 
Union, who, I understand, is to visit 
America this summer. It is Mr. Shakes- 
peare’s conviction that the denominational 
idea is on the decline. He sees ministers 
and members alike passing quite comfort- 
ably from one denomination to another. 
This is to him a sign of the ripeness of the 
time for the formation of a United Free 
Church of England, as distinct from the 
Established Church, not in opposition to it, 
but as representing the non-sacerdotal idea. 
This United Free Church, while having its 
different autonomous sections, should be so 
organized that they will work together with 
a common policy and in full codperation. 
“I want to see on every church notice- 
board,” said Mr. Shakespeare, “the words, 
‘The United Free Church of England,’ and 
underneath, ‘Methodist Section,’ or what- 
ever it may be.’ He went on to urge 
very earnestly the re-distribution of their 
forces as regards churches, colleges, mis- 
sions, and the ministry. He further advo- 
cated a great enlargement of their social 
service. Mr. Shakespeare’s statesmanlike 
paper was ordered to be circulated, and 
the executive committee of the Council is 
to consider what can be accomplished on 
the lines suggested by it, and to bring up 
a report at the next congress, a year hence. 


Dr. Forsyth on the New Theology. 


The last of the three notable utterances 
already referred to was that of Principal 
Forsyth. His subject was “The Attitude 
of the Church to the Present Unrest,” and 
in the course of his paper he said that 
this attitude was a matter that most con- 
cerned the Church’s ministry. He pleaded 
for thorough teaching of the ministers, and 
thorough teaching through them, especially 
teaching about the Bible and the great 
classics of the Faith. It was in this con- 
nection that Dr. Forsyth made a striking, 
a strong, and (some think) even a savage 
attack on the “New Theology.” He was 
particularly vehement in his denunciation of 
“adventurers who set up violently to dis- 
credit and revolutionize belief without 
mastering the subject,’ and of the men 
who denounce the evangelical faith while 
all the time they are “enjoying its name, 
its credit, and its funds.” He mentioned 
no names, but the opinion of his hearers at 
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Hull, and of his readers throughout the 
country, that Mr. R. J. Campbell (who, by 
the way, is just recovering from a somewhat 
serious illness) and his henchmen were at 
the back of Dr. Forsyth’s mind, seems 
well substantiated. The doctor’s onslaught 
has been much discussed since the Hull 
congress came to an end. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan’s Approval. 


Among those who have expressed strong 
approval of what Dr. Forsyth said, espe- 
cially with regard to the men who are 
enjoying the name, the credit, and the funds 
of the faith they deny, is Dr. Campbell 
Morgan. He has hitherto taken little part 
in the “New Theology” controversy, but 
he has now issued a pronouncement upon 
it. The most significant part of his pro- 
nouncement relates to the increasing diffi- 
culty he feels “as to how far it is possible 
(for him) to remain in apparent and or- 
ganized union with men who hold these 
views, and who are not prepared to pay 
the price of the sincerity of their convic- 
tions.” This, of course, is a tolerably 
plain hint at Dr. Morgan’s growing sense 
of the strain created by the City Temple 
church, with its “New Theology” pastor 
and people, being included in the same 
Congregational union as Westminster 
Chapel, where Dr. Morgan teaches and 
preaches so different a message. I should 
not be surprised if, before long it may be, 
Dr. Morgan intimates to the Congrega- 
tional Union that he and his church cannot 
remain in association with the Union if it 
continues to include Mr. Campbell and the 
City Temple. Mr. Spurgeon felt himself 
obliged to take similar action with respect 
to the Baptist Union at the time of “The 
Down-Grade Controversy.” Many Con- 
gregationalists must be wondering what is 
coming. 


Gipsy Smith in Paris. 


During last month this well-known evan- 
gelist, who is no stranger in America, held 
a mission in the gay city on the Seine. 
Though he has been a traveling preacher 
of the gospel for thirty years, his feet have 
never before found their way to France. 
But he has now been to Paris as the 
messenger of the National Free Church 
Council of England and Wales, represent- 
ing about 8,000,000 of Protestants. His 
mission was, in the first instance, to the 
English-speaking residents in the French 
capital. But he expressed the hope and 
the belief that its results might be felt 
among the French population. The largest 
music hall in the city was engaged for the 
services, and on the mission committee 
were many well-known names. The French 
press took surprisingly sympathetic notice 
of the Gipsy’s visit. . 
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An American Statesman in London. 


We have been privileged to welcome in 
London Mr. Charles W. Fairbanks, Vice- 
President of the United States during 
President Roosevelt’s last term of office. 
He has been journeying with his wife 
through Eastern lands, giving special atten- 
tion to missionary work, particularly when 
he found it in charge of American pioneers. 
He is to attend the great World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh next June as one 
of the delegates of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. He has been encouraging us by 
his testimony to what he has seen of a 
steadily growing interest in missions 
among the American churches. Mr. Fair- 
banks, during his stay in London, met at 
luncheon 100 Methodist ministers and lay- 
men, including all the Methodist members 
of Parliament, the leading spirits of 
British Methodism. 


Death of a Y. M. C. A. Founder. 


In the quiet village of Teddington, in 
Gloucestershire, has just taken place the 
decease of Mr. William Creese, in his 
ninetieth year. I had myself the pleasure 
of some pérsonal acquaintance with him. 
He was one of the twelve original founders 
of the Y. M. C. A., and in his early years 
was in the business house of the late Sir 
George Williams, in St. Paul’s church yard. 
On the death of his father, Mr. Creese 
took up the family farm at Teddington, and 
had resided in the same house through 
most of his long life. For sixty years he 
conducted a Sunday evening service in the 
farm kitchen for his laborers and others, 
as there was only one service on Sundays 
in the village church. 


Primary Teaching in the Sunday School. 


The past Easter has seen the assembling 
of a Conference and School of Methods 
at Westminster Chapel. The arrangements 
had been made by the National. Committee 
on Primary Work of the London Sunday 
School Union. About 350 delegates attend- 
ed from various parts of the United King- 
dom. Lectures, demonstrations of teaching 
methods, nature work and sermons prof- 
itably employed the time of the delegates. 
The titles of some of the lectures are very 
suggestive: “A Study in Four-Year-Olds ;” 
“The Child and the Race;” “Children’s 
Rights ;” “The Educative Power of Music.” 
A prominent figure at the Conference was 
that of Mr. Hamilton Archibald, whose 
persistent advocacy of improved methods 
of Sunday school teaching, in view of the 
increased educational facilities of to-day, 
seems likely to make the Sunday school a 
prea force in the religious life of the 
and. 


EDITORIAL. 


The month of May is a traditional sea- 
son for moving. Within the next thirty 
days many a family will have changed its 
place of abode, thereby seeking to better 
its conditions in a new environment. With 
what care the hygienic conditions of a new 
locality or new home are considered, and 
with what minuteness every attendant cir- 
cumstance is looked into, especially where 
there are children in the family. This is 
as it should be. A man has no right to 
subject those intrusted to his parental care 
to unnecessary dangers. 

Educational advantages also have weight 
with a wise guardian in the choice of a 
new home. Under ordinary circumstances 
it would be great folly to remove children 
from localities where good schools exist 
to a place where they would be deprived 
of such privileges. 

The social status of a neighborhood is 
another consideration, and has, we fear, in 
some cases undue weight. Many an am- 
bitious parent has made great personal sac- 
rifices to gain social advantages that have 
become, if not a definite curse, at least in 
many an instance a very great hindrance 
to the truest interests of a family. 

But how many families make church 
privileges their first thought in seeking a 
new home? Only too often it is the last. 
Physical health, intellectual privilege and 
social status, even among professing Chris- 
tians, often claim prior consideration to 
the divinely appointed means for spiritual 
growth and nurture. Surely this is not 
seeking first the Kingdom of God; it is 
rather relegating to the last place that 
which should be first. It is a mockery to 
pray for the spiritual welfare of one’s fam- 
ily if in one’s plans for its welfare it is 
the last consideration. 

Christ has placed in juxtaposition God 
and Mammon. To compromise is inevitably 
to deny God. To yield to the wiles of 
Mammon either for one’s own social am- 
bitions or for those of one’s children is to 
bring the sad consequences that must char- 
acterize apostasy. And it is right here that 
many a family makes spiritual shipwreck. 
Yielding it may be to the ambitions of 
loved ones a new mode of living is adopted, 
a church home of a different type is found 


and the former life of simple Christian 
activity is given up. Sometimes such a 
change is attended by an increased con- 
tribution to Church activity, as a bribe to 
the conscience for less personal service, 
but only too often the contributions are 
decreased in view of the greater expenses 
of living incurred, 

Again, in the choice of a new church al- 
legiance how careful the consideration 
should be! Bring the family under the 
preaching, even in a so-called Christian 
church, of a ministry that places intellect 
or Mammon in the supreme place and the 
influence will soon be felt in the religious 
life of the family. Where the authority 
of God’s Word is denied, the deity of 
Christ challenged and the miracle of re- 
generation ridiculed not only will the 
church lose its hold upon the young people 
but such as it has will be without ethical 
value or force. In leaving the old home 
for the new, in all conscience consider the 
spiritual needs of the family and have a 
care to the nature of the ministry under 
which you bring your children. 

* * * * x 


Certain Christian activities assume pro- 
portions that exceed all local ministries and 
exert an influence beyond denominational 
lines. Such a work is that conducted by 
the Atlanta (Ga.) Tabernacle, under the 
leadership of Dr. Len G. Broughton. 

To the Christian public, in England as 
well as in America, Dr. Broughton’s min- 
istry in conferences and pulpit have been 
a widefelt blessing. But comparatively few 
are familiar with the varied labors of this 
consecrated pastor in his own church. The 
comprehensive scope of its work, both as 
a direct evangelistic force and as a center 
for Bible study, has extended its ministry 
to the physical as well as the moral ills 
of the community and is felt as a powerful 
force for civic righteousness. 

In addition to the ordinary channels of 
Church activity Dr. Broughton directs a 
Bible Training School or Institute, and the 
students are called into requisition in varied 
forms of evangelistic work. Under his 
wise leadership the Tabernacle has demon- 
strated that an institutional church may be 
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a great spiritual force when its various 
accessories are viewed as means to an end, 
and not an end in themselves. 

The growth of the work has been phe- 
nomenal. Ten years ago the present audi- 
torium was erected. Since then many 
alterations and extensions have been made 
to meet ab. the 
present time a new and commodious group 
of buildings is in course of construction 
for the church and its activities. On March 
10, the corner stone of this building was 
laid, although the infirmary, which is an 
important feature of the work, and of 
which we shall speak later, is already in 
operation. The occasion was one of un- 
usual interest and coming as it did in the 
midst of the annual Bible Conference af- 
forded an opportunity to strangers to view 
the esteem in which this work is held 
throughout the South. 

The conference referred to above is also 
an important branch of the Tabernacle 
work. For the past ten years Dr. Brough- 
ton has rendered a great service to the 
Christian community of the South in hold- 
ing this annual gathering. In this work 
he has associated with himself eminent 
Bible teachers, in this country and from 
abroad. Among the latter one has only 
to mention such teachers as Revs. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, Samuel Chadwick, Stuart 
Holden, F. B. Meyer and Mr. Kemp of 
Edinburgh to indicate the character of the 
work. 


increased demands and 


Not only have these conferences been a 
direct blessing to the many ministers and 
Christian workers in attendance from all 
over the South, but they have rendered 
indirectly a no less valuable service. While 
in no way lessening individual denomina- 
tional loyalty, they have fostered a spirit 
of true Christian fellowship and are 
achieving a wide-felt influence in broad- 
ening the sympathies of all and diminishing 
all sectarianism. 

Among the other activities of this great 
church are dormitories for young people in 
business positions in Atlanta. Already a 
young women’s dormitory is in operation 


where, for a nominal sum, good board and. 


a safe home are afforded. To those famil- 
iar with the dangers which beset the path 
of a voung girl employed in a great city the 
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wisdom of such a work will be readily 
appreciated. In the near future a similar 
dormitory is to be erected for young men 
who have come to the city to find employ- 
ment. A wiser precautionary ministry it 
would be hard to imagine. 

But the feature of the Tabernacle work 
which Dr. Broughton feels has been one of 
the most helpful adjuncts and certainly 
the one which recommends it most to even 
those who do not sympathize with the 
spiritual emphasis of the Church, is the 
infirmary. Before entering the Christian 
ministry Dr. Broughton was a practicing 
physician. It is natural, therefore, that in 
building up an institutional ‘church he 
should have added the physical ministry to 
the spiritual. 

Beginning in a small and unpretentious 
way, the infirmary has grown till it is now 
a well-equipped hospital with seventy-five 
beds and a staff of surgeons and physicians 
including the leading practitioners in the 
city. While other hospitals with the sup- 
port of great denominations have had diffi- 
culty in maintaining their work, the Taber- 
nacle infirmary, with only one church to 
support it, has steadily grown and is now 
enjoying the confidence and support of 
prominent citizens of all denominations, 
and even those of none. 

The Nurses’ Training School is turning 
out efficient nurses, who in addition to the 
regular requirements of their profession 
must also pass examinations in the Bible, 
and are, therefore, equally prepared as 
Christian workers for missionary work at 
home or abroad. 

Though the real object of this department 
is as much the salvation of the soul as the 
welfare of the body, Dr. Broughton is too 
sane to permit any proselytizing of the 
patients. In their weakness he does not 
allow them to be persecuted by overzealous 
workers. It is rather the quiet witnessing 
of the nurses and the atmosphere of the 
place upon which reliance is placed for 
evangelistic results. In every ward a tele- 
phone connection is made with the Taber- 
nacle and each patient is supplied with a 
receiver that he or she may hear the ad- 
dresses on Sundays or during conferences 
at the Tabernacle. 


Many an incident is related of true 
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conversion through this agency, as, for 
example, in the case of a young man who 
was taken to the infirmary seriously ill. 
While listening to one of the Tabernacle 
services through the telephone he heard Dr. 
Broughton read a request for prayer from 
a lady in a northern city for her wayward 
son. He recognized the earnest yearning 
of his devoted mother in that request, 
though no mention was made of any name, 
nor of the city from which it came. Send- 
ing for Dr. Broughton he sought the Sa- 
viour of mankind and in the little infirmary 
found not only physical strength, but life 
eternal. 

During the recent conference referred 
to Dr. Broughton related an incident that 
had occurred within a few days, of a 
mother’s gratitude for the ministry of the 
infirmary to her child. It was a peculiarly 
trying case of “club feet,” the child having 
been born with both feet apparently hope- 
lessly deformed. In some way Dr. Brough- 
ton’s interest was awakened in the case 
and the child was admitted as a@free 
patient, that is, one for whom Dr. 
Broughton assumed all financial responsi- 
bilities. By dint of repeated operations 
one foot was straightened and, at the 


present time, the second foot is yielding 
to the skillful treatment of the surgeon. 
The mother on hearing of the success at- 
tending the treatment was overcome by a 
yearning to see with her own eyes if the 
report that reached her was true, that one 
foot was straight. Only a mother can 
fathom the depth of her yearning. She 
lived fifteen miles from a railroad and over 
a hundred miles from Atlanta. She was 
only a poor “mountain white” and had no 
money to pay for the trip. Besides this, 
she had .a dependent infant. But her 
mother-love feared no _ obstacles. She 
walked the entire fifteen miles to the near- 
est railroad station, bearing the baby in her 
arms, and would have tramped the full 
distance, but for the timely aid of some 
friends who made it possible for her to 
complete the journey by rail. Then, having 
seen and believed, she returned to her 
home to await the complete restoration of 
her cripple child who it is hoped may soon 
be able to run about like other children. 

It is not hard to imagine what a hold 
such ministries give this devoted pastor 
upon the community and why those who 
truly know his work appreciate him. It 
is a ministry, as we have already said, that 
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extends beyond all denominational limita- 
tions and knows no city or state bound- 
aries. 

But it is a heavy burden that Dr. Brough- 
ton is carrying. To maintain so extensive 
a ministry requires a large equipment. It 
is no longer an experiment but a tried 
work and, as such, is deserving of a wide 
and generous support. To complete the 
new Tabernacle, which will seat 4500, and 
to build the adjacent offices and smaller 
halls, the women’s dormitory and the other 
institutional features, there still is required 
$150,000. Already $100,000 has been spent 
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and the total outlay will represent $250,000. 
Knowing that many of our readers have 
benefited by Dr. Broughton’s ministries 
through his reported addresses in the 
RecorD oF CHRISTIAN Work, as well as 
from his books, we believe there are those 
who will be glad of an opportunity to 
demonstrate their gratitude in a practical 
way by aiding in this work at a time of 
special stress. Any subscription, however 
small, may be forwarded to Dr. Len G. 
Broughton, Atlanta, Ga., or may be sent 
to the editor of the REcorD oF CHRISTIAN 
Work, East Northfield, Mass. 


REV. LEN, GU BROUGH DON Der: 
An Appreciation by Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A. 


Mr. Moody and I took part, March 10, 
‘in an event which my friend said, very 
truly, was of national importance. Amid 
the spring sunshine, we assisted in laying 
the foundation-stone of Dr. Len Brough- 
ton’s great new Tabernacle in Atlanta. 
What Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle has meant 
for London, and far beyond to the uttermost 
ends of the earth, that, in the providence of 
God, this Tabernacle will be, not only to the 
South Lands, but far and wide throughout 
Christendom. There are some men who 
seem to be raised up by God to touch all 
churches and all lands, and of these our 
friend Dr. Broughton is an eminent ex- 
ample. 

His life-story is a veritable romance. It 
is not given to every Baptist minister to 
be able to point to the grave of a great- 
grandfather in Westminster Abbey, but this 
is Dr. Broughton’s position. He makes no 
boast of it, however, and only when I 
pressed him did he admit the soft im- 
peachment. This ancestor won his honors, 
in life and death, by his redoubtable pug- 
nacity, and that may account for certain 
special lines of development, as a public 
leader, which characterize his descendant. 

Leonard Gaston Broughton was born 
twelve miles from Raleigh, North Carolina, 
December 5, 1865. His father was a soldier 
in the great war, and was captured at 
Gettysburg. On the conclusion of peace, 
the family moved to Raleigh, where the lad 


obtained the rudiments of education. He 
graduated with special distinction from the 
Kentucky School of Medicine; and began 
the practice of his profession as a country 
doctor. His reputation grew till he held 
some of the highest positions in the gift 
of the medical fraternity of his state. He 
took a special course of training in New 
York in surgery and electrolysis; and it 
was the opinion of those who were at the 
head of the profession, that a career was 
opening before him second to none in the 
country. But God had other designs for 
His gifted servant. He had professed re- 
ligion in the year 1880, and had been re- 
ceived into the fellowship of the Baptist 
Tabernacle Church, Raleigh, by Dr. Gwalt- 
ney. Throughout his busy life as a phy- 
sician he carried his faith in Jesus Christ, 
and by the bedsides of his patients he 
was wont to tell of Christ as the Great 
Redeemer and Healer. He was active in 
his church work also, and made time to at- 
tend the services. The question whether he 
should enter the ministry was constantly 
pressing itself upon his mind and heart; 
but the final decision came during a long 
illness, resulting from typhoid fever. For 
many days during that period his life was 
despaired of, but when he finally recovered, 
he had come to the determination to give 
up his prospects in medicine and become a 
preacher. 

In March, 1891, he was called to the 


Rev. Len G. Broughton, D. D. 


pastorate of a church in Winston, N. C.,, 
then in a very struggling condition. During 
the eighteen months he spent there, he re- 
ceived 100 persons into fellowship on their 
confession, besides many by transfer; but 
a call to Calvary Church, Roanoke, Va., 
brought this happy pastorate to a close, and 
it became the stepping-stone to a greatly 
enlarged service. 

Early in his career Dr. Broughton gave 
evidence of conspicuous gifts as an evangel- 
ist, and was in always increasing request 
for special services and lectures. He was 
remarkably owned of God in conversions. 
Scenes of revival in which he took part 
are still vividly remembered, and supply 
him with an inexhaustible store of reminis- 
cence and illustration. He remained in 
Roanoke for four fruitful years. 

Some time previous to this, he had con- 
ducted a three weeks’ evangelistic mission 
for the Baptist churches of Atlanta, and 
when the pastorate of the Third Baptist 
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Church there became vacant, he received 
a call, which he accepted, and entered on 
a ministry, destined to have issues he little 
realized, on the first Sunday in March, 
1898. 

From the first service the old church 
proved utterly inadequate to accommodate 
the crowds of people that gathered. Though 
the building was one of the largest in the 
city, there were often more people in the 
street outside than within. At the end 
of six months the site of the present Taber- 
nacle was secured and a building commenced, 
to hold 2,500 persons, although the people 
were poor, and not a penny was in sight. 
Very few outside his own enthusiastic fol- 
lowing smiled on the movement, but they 
never looked back. 

Twice since then the Tabernacie has been 
énlarged. A Sunday school annex has 
been added. The membership stands above 
2000, and the Sunday school above 1500. 
An up-to-date hospital on Christian princi- 
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ples with seventy-five beds, thirty nurses 
and a staff of doctors selected from the 
best men in the city; a home for young 
working-women, through which 2000 have 
already passed; a vast number of minor 
agencies and institutions, which make up a 
complete net-work of Christian activity for 
carrying the gospel to every class,—these 
are some of the noble branches of the tree, 
planted only eleven years ago, but to-day 
laden with ripe and luscious fruit. 

We must not omit to mention the annual 
Bible Conference which has deeply im- 
pressed the Southern land, and indeed the 
whole country. One of the leading Pres- 
byterian ministers states that if Dr. Brough- 
ton did nothing else than arrange for that 
conference, he would be doing work far 
greater than any one can estimate. 

Dr. Broughton’s path has often enough 
been an extremely difficult one. He believes 
that the Church should have definite con- 
victions where moral questions are in- 
volved, and should not hesitate to ex- 
press them; and in pursuance of this creed, 
he has repeatedly come into collision with 
powerful interests which have not been 
slow to retaliate. It is through his pro- 
test that there is no such thing as a low- 
down dance hall in the city. Pool-selling 
or horse-races, the bucket-shop. system of 
gambling, and speculation in futures, 
through his long and strenuous fight have 
been tabooed in the city and the state. On 
one occasion he was burnt in effigy for his 
denunciation of lynching. Another feature 
of his public service has been the demand 
for municipal purity. State-wide prohibi- 
tion and movements for the purification of 
morals have also received his earnest ad- 
vocacy. In these contests he has been loy- 
ally supported by his people, though it is 
quite obvious that the crossing of so many 
interests has seriously affected and cut off 
sources of revenue which otherwise would 
have been freely at his call and very use- 
ful. 

For some time it has been obvious that a 
strenuous effort must be made to secure 
more suitable premises. The present Tab- 
ernacle has grown from time to time, and 
is misshapen, low-roofed, ill-ventilated; al- 
together insufficient for the housing of the 
people who gather Sunday after Sunday. 


‘ or moneyed people, and it is 
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It speaks much for the marvelous powers 
of Dr. Broughton as a preacher and organ- 
izer, that for so many years the work has 
held together under the very great difficul- 
ties which restrain its development. Many 
a time Dr. Broughton has been importuned 
to leave. Within the last three months he 
has had four pressing invitations from large 
and influential churches in this country and 
Great Britain. It would be a national ca- 
lamity, however, if he were to leave the 
United States, and a state calamity of a 
very serious nature if he were to quit the 
present location, which gives him the key 
to the religious position in the South. 

With a brave tenacity to the call of duty 
his people and he have resolved to erect 
a new Tabernacle to meet their require- 
ments. The foundations are dug wide and 
deep. The building is to be five stories in 
height, to seat 4500 people, to cost $150,000, 
and provide accommodation for all those 
institutions and agencies which are the 
necessary equipment for a modern church. 
This does not include the hospital and the 
dormitory buildings. The care of our 
young people is alone of stupendous and 
national importance. Of what use is it to 
place good laws on the statute books, if 
the coming generations have no moral basis 
of character and habit? It is impossible 
to estimate the value of a man like Dr. 
Broughton, and of a church like his, as 
national assets. The domestic, civic and 
cosmopolitan life of our time is purified 
and sweetened by their presence. 

In Dr. Broughton’s church, however, 
there are not many of the upper classes, 
a grave 
question with those who love him, how 
the necessary cost of this great and needed 
structure is to be raised. He looks tired 
and worn. The burden is a heavy one; 
and though his cheery optimism and mother- 
wit never forsake him, he must have many 
a dark hour. Is it not possible for men of 
all shades of religious opinion to relieve 
this noble and godly man of further 
financial anxiety? In doing so they will 
not only help the cause of Christ, but add 
many valuable years to one of the most 
useful lives being lived to-day under the 
sun. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WORLD MISSIONARY 
CONFERENCE. 


Marianna Worden. 


One of the most momentous conferences 
that the world has yet seen, will convene 
in Edinburgh, Scotland, next month. To 
follow the movements which have led to 
this gathering, is to study the history of 
a force which influences in a marked de- 
gree both individual and national life. 

In former times, missionary effort was 
the effort of the individual. Men and 
women formed their own plans of work 
and carried out these plans according to 
their own ideas. Now, convinced of their 
call, they go forth as the representatives 
of an organization of individuals, who in 
turn feel their responsibility in relation to 
the work. 

In 1792 William Carey chose twelve 
Baptist ministers, who formed an organiza- 
tion which sent him to India. This marks 
the beginning of Protestant organized mis- 
sions. To-day, the mere names of the 
missionary organizations of the world would 
exhaust the space of this article. 

From the early years of organization, 
missionary conferences have proved a 
strong factor in the growth of enthusiasm 
and knowledge. There have been many of 
these conferences in the past :—denomina- 
tional conferences; conferences which were 
limited to a particular section of the coun- 
try in which they were held; conferences 
of a particular class of men and women 
who had consecrated their lives to missions. 

Many conferences, especially those held 
at the beginning of the organized mission- 
ary movement, were denominational in 
character. As the work advanced, how- 
ever, the missionary spirit broadened the 
minds of men, breaking down the walls of 
denominationalism, until Christians of 
every evangelical faith came to realize that 
they could meet together and discuss freely 
the world-wide problems of the kingdom of 
God, without surrendering their individual 
convictions. 

As early as 1854, there was a Union 


Missionary Convention held in New York, 
followed by one in Liverpool in the fall 
of the same year. The next was in Liver- 
pool in 1860. There was no other until 
1878, when one was held in London. This 
convention was so successful that the prin- 
ciple was adopted that there should be a 
representative conference of the missionary 
hosts of the world at stated times. 
ingly, a Foreign Missionary Conference, 
composed of missionaries and missionary 
leaders from all parts of the world, was 
held in Exeter Hall, London, in 1888. This 
first Ecumenical Conference was composed 
of 1600 members representing 138 societies. 
The chief results of the meetings were, 
that the different societies represented were 
brought into closer contact, a more frater- 
nal spirit was developed, and mutual aims, 
needs and methods were recognized. Dif- 
ferences were crowded out by a new vision 
of the world’s need, and denominational 
rivalry waned before the great question of 
common interest. 

The second Ecumenical Conference on 
foreign missions \was held in New York 
City in the spring of 1900. Here 3000 
delegates and missionaries were present. 
The largest auditorium: in that city was 
crowded and overflow meetings were held 
in several of the neighboring churches. The 
conference proved an object lesson to the 
Christian Church of the magnitude of the 
missionary enterprise, the strength of the 
army engaged in it, and the magnificent re- 
sults already secured. At the same time 
these facts were forced upon individuals, 
communities and even governments in the 
non-missionary world. The work of mis- 
sions came to be recognized as an aggres- 
sive force in the world. Step by step, the 
missionary movement had won its true 
place in history. 

There was mighty inspiration in the 
great gatherings in New York, in the 
eloquent addresses and soul-stirring sing- 
ing. But perhaps the power of God was 
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manifested to a still greater degree in the 
devotional hour. Out of the whirlwind of 
discussion came the still small voice. And 
when* human ingenuity failed and the 
mountains of difficulty seemed insurmount- 
able, God spoke into the hearts of His 
chosen servants, saying, “This is the way, 
walk ye in it.” Thus difficulties were 
removed and harmony maintained. 

On the 14th of June, 1910, in Assembly 
Hall, Edinburgh, Scotland, the third Ecu- 
menical Conference will convene to continue 
its sessions for ten days. The leaders of 
this conference have profited by the ex- 
perience of the past. Their plans, scientific 
and statesmanlike, present possibilities of 
results beyond our conception. 

The conference will represent the most 
serious attempt the Church has yet made 
to look steadily at the world’s need and to 
realize the challenge of her opportunities. 
The missionary conferences of the past 
have been inspirational and educational. 
To-day there is not the need that there 
formerly was, that these meetings should be 
a means of imparting information. The 
missionary literature of the day and the 
mission study classes to a large extent 
meet this need. But there is a crying need 
that the great missionary problems of the 
world shall be thoroughly discussed by 
intelligent and capable men and women. 

The distinctive feature of the Edinburgh 
Conference will be the reports of eight 
Commissions which, for eighteen months, 
have made various missionary problems the 
subject of serious study. Each Commis- 
sion has a special subject assigned to it 
and is composed of twenty leaders in mis- 
sion work, representing Europe and North 
America. The Commissions are to consult 
with the missionaries and native helpers in 
different countries, so that questions of 
timely interest may be discussed from all 
points of view. The association of native 
helpers with these Commissions is signifi- 
cant. The freedom and breadth of the 
missionary movement is manifested in the 
aim to assist each Oriental country in work- 
ing out its own form of government and 


method of work, which shall partake of the. 


characteristics of the country. 
The reports of the Commissions will be 
published and placed in the hands of the 
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delegates at the beginning of the Confer- 
ence, The morning and afternoon sessions 
will be chiefly devoted to the consideration 
of these reports. The evening sessions will 
be of a popular character, when men of 
recognized power will speak. Representa- 
tives of England, Scotland and several 
countries of Europe, India, China, Japan 
and the United States are on the list, many 
of whom are of world-wide reputation. 

The meetings of the Conference will be 
held simultaneously in two of the largest 
halls of Edinburgh, The official delegates, 
numbering 1100, will find accommodation 
on the floor of Assembly Hall, while the 
galleries will be reserved for the wives of 
the official delegates and for missionaries 
on furlough. The meetings in Synod Hall 
will present an unprecedented opportunity 
to clergymen and leaders of missionary 
work to study the missions of the world. 
The important subjects for discussion will 
be considered in both places of meeting. 
While, in Assembly Hall, these subjects will 
be considered from the standpoint of the 
work abroad, in Synod Hall the same sub- 
jects will be discussed in their relation to 
the home Church. If the meetings in Synod 
Hall fulfill their aim, they will, in God’s 
providence, be the means of awakening the 
Church at home to an adequate realization 
of her missionary obligation. 

It fires the imagination to think of the 
missionaries and missionary workers from 
all parts of the world, of every evangelical 
faith, as they meet together for a broader 
and deeper study of the things which per- 
tain to the Kingdom of God. 

The marked changes which have recently 
taken place in the mission fields constitute 
an imperative summons to the Church for 
a fresh consideration of the problems con- 
fronting her. The Edinburgh Conference 
aims to meet this need. It is the hope 
of the leaders that this conference shall 
be not an end, but a _ beginning. If 
through the whole rank and file of the 
missionary army the work of the conference 
be considered with new consecration, then 
new power and new life will be given to 
the Church of Christ and we can set no 
limits to the work which shall be accom- 
plished. 
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The purpose of the Commission as de- 
fined by the executive, is the study of the 
problems involved in the presentation of 
Christianity to the minds of the non- 
Christian peoples. There are two or 
three main issues involved. There is, 
first, the primary interest. How can the 
Christian faith be so expressed as to make 
it intelligible and powerful in its appeal 
to the different peoples to whom it comes 
as a new message? We all recognize 
that, so far as language goes, the mis- 
sionary must present that message to these 
peoples in their own tongues. To pro- 
claim it in his own language, and to 
expect them to learn that language would 
ibe folly. To preach it through interpret- 
ers would be only a shade better. Every 
one recognizes that it is the first duty of 
the missionary to make himself thorough- 
ly at home in the letter and in the spirit 
of the language of the land to which he 
‘goes, and that the greater the mastery of 
it which he is able to acquire, the more 
the can avail himself of all its resources 
of expression, its grammar, its idiom, its 
hidden resources of cadence and sugges- 
tion, the better will he serve his Master. 
The work of acquiring a mastery of the 
language is universally recognized as his 
primary duty. 

But behind the task of translation into 
the language lies the task of translating 
the gospel into forms of thought familiar 
to the people. Every land has its own 
ways of looking at the great problems 
of life and destiny, its own ways of con- 
ceiving of God and the world and the 
soul, and the relation between them has 
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wrought them out in its own dialect of 
thought, and has its own idioms of reli- 
gion and morality. These, too, the true 
missionary must learn, if he would be 
able to bring his own faith to bear upon 
the people. For these, as well as the 
language, have arisen in the minds of the 
non-Christian races under the training of 
the Providence of God, who “made of 
one every nation of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth, having deter- 
mined their appointed seasons, and the 
bounds of their habitation; that they 
should seek God, if haply they might feel 
after him and find him.” However de- 
graded such a religion may sometimes be, 
there are always in it such true and living 
moral and religious ideas. A great mod- 
ern missionary has said that he had never 
yet gone to a non-Christian people, but he 
found that the Spirit of God had been 
there before him. 

If this is so, then the search for such 
Divine elements in the religious life of 
these peoples, and the true use of them 
in the preaching of the gospel, must cer- 
tainly be one of the primary: duties of 
the missionary. This is confirmed by the 
invariable practice of the New Testament 
writers and of our Lord Himself. Every- 
where we find them speaking to those 
who heard them, not only in the verbal 
language with which they were familiar, 
but in the spiritual mother-tongue. “To 
the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might 
gain Jews;.... to them that are without 
law, aS without law. .... . I am become 
all things to all men, if by any means I] 
might save some.” The most striking in- 
stances of this use of the existing spiritual 
idiom in the New Testament are the name 
“Christ,” by which He was known to the 
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Jew, and the name “The Word of God,” 
whereby He was made known to the 
Greek. 

The first task then of the Commission 
has been to inquire as to how, through 
this spiritual translation, the gospel can 
be made most powerful in its appeal to 
the non-Christian races. 

The second part of its task has been 
to inquire what bearing all this new 
material had upon Christian thought at 
home, how it could be so used by Christian 
theology as to be made available for the 
training of the future teachers of the 
Church at home and abroad, and for the 
strengthening of the hands of those al- 
ready in the field. The great need of 
every age is a living theology, a theology 
which can be preached with absolute con- 
viction, and which can find its way straight 
to the hearts and minds of men, because 
it meets their deepest wants and solves 
their most urgent problems. The Chris- 
tian religion has hitherto maintained itself 
in the world, and increased its power, 
because it has always more or less been 
able to meet the deepest needs and solve 
the deepest problems of each new age 
and race. God has further used these 
needs hitherto to bring out from age to 
age the undiscovered riches of the gospel 
of His Son. So was it in the New Testa- 
ment times, and so has it been in all the 
centuries. The Divine Spirit, as the 
Master promised, reveals Him thus afresh 
to every new age. Here, therefore, in 
the disclosure of the deepest spiritual 
needs of the peoples of the five great 
non-Christian religions, the Church has 
set before it to-day a rich mine of sug- 
gestion, and a task of high but arduous 
opportunity. 

May it not be expected that a close 
comparison of these universal human 
needs with the sacred writings will bring 
to light the hidden riches of the Christian 
salvation? The Christian who will look 
back on the way in which he has won 
his living knowledge of God in Christ 
will find, as a rule, that each new gleam 
of light came to him in the pressure of 
some spiritual necessity which taught him 
to find in the revelation that for which 
his spirit hungered. The preacher knows 
that the endeavor to meet the needs of 
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his hearers led him on to a richer faith. 
Shall not the disclosure of the spiritual 
need of the whole world lead the Church 
onward towards some new discovery of 
God in Christ? 

With such aims and hopes as these the 
Commission has pursued its labors. With 
the purpose of accomplishing that object 
the Commission drew up a schedule of 
inquiries, which were directed to bringing 
to light the judgment of missionaries as 
to two main points: 

(1) What were found to be the living 
forces of the non-Christian religions, the 
elements in these faiths that were to-day 
alive and powerful either in restraining 
men from faith in Christ or in leading 
them onward to that faith? 

(2) What were found to be the living 
forces of the Christian gospel, the ele- 
ments in it which had been found to be 
most powerful in the winning of men? 

This schedule was sent out to a large 
number of missionaries in all -the five 
great fields—the countries in which Ani- 
mism is the prevailing religion, China, 
Japan, Moslem lands, and India; and also 
to a certain number of converts from the 
non-Christian religions. The answer to 
these inquiries has been most gratifying. 
About a hundred and fifty papers and a 
great mass of printed material have been 
received from all parts ‘of the world. 

This correspondence has, proved to be 
of extraordinary interest and value. The 
abundance and the high quality of the 
material has proved that our missionaries 
have been thinking long and deeply on 
the very questions which the Commission 
has raised. It would be a counsel of 
perfection to print the whole of that evi- 
dence as it stands, for it contains material 
of immense importance not only for in- 
tending missionaries, but for every depart- 
ment of theological science. But as the 
limits of time and of space allowed by 
the Executive Committee did not suffice 
for this, the Commission divided the work 
among five sub-commissions, each of which 
has been engaged in the task of reducing 
the evidence to scale, and proposing a 
digest which will form the main part of 
its report, the rest being devoted to a 
statement of the conclusions to which a 
study of the. evidence points 
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Now, why are we here? What 
is the purpose of this annual pilgrimage? 
Is it only to make demonstration, or 
to receive a revelation? To listen to one 
another, or to listen to God? Are we here 
only to glorify our triumphs or to scruti- 
nize our failures; to magnify our virtues 
or to rectify our faults? Shall we be con- 
tented just to proclaim our principles, or to 
inquire why they have such apparently 
little and limited sway? Is our prevailing 
atmosphere to be that of a public meeting, 
hearing only what it likes to hear, or is it 
to be that of a serious commission, un- 
earthing things unpalatable and unwelcome? 
Is our dominant mood to be one of enjoy- 
ment or one of humility, and is our only 
mode of expression to be applause, or a 
penitent and revolutionary silence? It is a 
good thing to encircle the walls of Zion. 
It is good to “tell her towers and bul- 
warks.” And it is good to cheer and sing 
as we make the joyful round. But it is also 
a good thing to note where the bulwarks are 
crumbling, where the gates are rusting, and 
where the walls are bulging or even fall- 
ing down. It is good to study the strength 
and prowess of our foe, and to mark the 
moods and modes of his present attacks. 
It is good to quietly examine our own 
spiritual physique, and to note the hidden 
disorders which are draining away our 
strength. 

For, brethren, everything is not right 
among us! We may be very busy, but we 
are not impressive. We may interest, but 
we do not constrain. We may tickle men’s 
palates, but we do not make them feel the 
bitterness of sin. We may offer them en- 
tertainment, but we do not amaze them with 
the overwhelming glory of God. We may 
seek the crowd, but we do not make the 
convert. And if in our place of worship 
this awful power is absent, if men do not 
feel the arresting grip of the invisible hand; 
if, in short, there is no conversion—and by 
conversion I mean radical transformation 
of character, revolution in thought and pur- 
pose and life, transfiguration of all the 
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common relationships—if these are wanting, 
it is because we are stinted in the Divine 
resources, and the responsibility for the 
impoverishment must be sought at our own 
doors. j 

I want to speak to you this morning on 
one of the possible causes of our impover- 
ishment, our ministry of the Word. Is 
anything lacking in our preaching? Is it 
wanting in dynamic? Do our words move 
like bullets to their billets, or are they like 
stage-light and stage-lightning, spent in 
the immediate show? Is our preaching 
rich enough to enrich and vital enough to 
quicken? When I turn to apostolic witness 
and preaching I am growingly amazed at 
the fullness and glory of the message. There 
is a range about it, and a vastness, and a 
radiance, and a color which have been the 
growing astonishment of my latter years. 
When I turn to it I feel as though I am in 
Alpine country ; majestic heights with tracts 
of virgin snow; suggestions of untraversed 
depths with most significant silence; mighty 
rivers full and brimming all the year round; 
fields of exquisite flowers nestling beneath 
the protecting care of precipitous grand- 
eur; fruit trees on the lower slopes, each 
bearing its fruit in its season; the song of 
birds; the moving air; the awful tempest. 
Turn to one of Paul’s epistles, and you will 
experience this sense of air and space and 
height and grandeur. Turn to Ephesians 
or Colossians or Romans, and you feel at 
once you are not in some little hill country, 
and still less on some unimpressive and 
monotonous plain; you are in mountainous 
country, awful, arresting. and yet also fasci- 
nating, companionable, intimate. In Ephe- 
sians you lift your wondering eyes upon the 
ineffable glory, but you also wander by 
rivers of grace, and you walk in paths of 
light, and: you gather “the fruit of the 
Spirit” from the tree that grows by the way. 
I say it is this vastness, this manifold glory 
of apostolic preaching which more and 
more allures me, and more and more over- 
whelms me as the years of my ministry go 
by. There is something here to awaken the 
wonder of men, to lead them into holy 
awe, to brace their spirits, to expand their 
minds, and to immeasurably enlarge their 
thought and life. 
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And what is true of apostolic preaching 
has been true of all great preaching down 
to this very hour. Take Spurgeon..... 
Hear him on such texts as “Accepted in 
the Beloved,” “The Glory of His Grace,” 
“The Forgiveness of Sins,” “The Holy 
Spirit of Promise,’ “The Exceeding Great- 
ness of His Power to Usward who Be- 
lieve’—hear him on themes like these, and 
you have a sense of vastness kindred to 
that which awes you when you listen to 
the Apostle Paul. Every apparently simple 
division in the sermon is like the turning 
of the telescope to some new galaxy of 
luminous wonders in the unfathomable sky. 

Or take Newman. What was it that held 
the crowds in St. Mary’s enthralled and al- 
most in painful silence? .... His hearers 
were constrained from the study to the 
sanctuary, from the market place to the 
holy place, even to “the heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus.” The very titles of his ser- 
mons tell us where he dwells: “Saving 
Knowledge,” “The Quickening Spirit,” “The 
Humiliation of the Eternal Son,” “Holiness 
Necessary for Future Blessedness,” “Christ 
Manifested in Remembrance,” “The Glory 
of God.” The very recital of the themes 
enlarges the mind, and induces that sacred 
fear which is “the beginning of wisdom.” 
The preacher was always moving in a vast 
world, the solemn greatness of life was con- 
tinually upon him, and there was the call of 
the Infinite even in the practical council 
concerning the duty of the immediate day. 

I say, this has been the mood and the 
manner of all great and effective preaching. 
It was even so with the mighty preaching 
of Thomas Binney. “He seemed,” says 
one who knew him well, “to look at the 
horizon rather than at an enclosed field or 
a local landscape. He had a marvelous 
way of connecting every subject with 
eternity past and with eternity to come.” 
Yes, and that was Pauline and apos- 
tolic. It was as though you were look- 
ing at a bit of carved wood in a Swiss 
village window, and you lifted your eyes 
and saw the forests where the wood was 
nourished, and, higher still, the everlasting 
snows! Yes, that was Binney’s way, Dale’s 
way, the way of Newman and Spurgeon— 
they were always willing to stop at the vil- 
lage window, but they always linked the 
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streets with the heights, and sent your souls 
a-roaming over the eternal hills of God. 
And this it is which always impresses me, 
and impresses me more and more—the 
solemn spaciousness of their themes, the 
glory of their unveilings, their wrestling 
with language to make the glory known, 
the voice of the Eternal in’ their practical 
appeals; and this it is which so profoundly 
moved their hearers to “wonder, love and 
praise.” 

Well, now, what is the general character 
of our preaching to-day? Is it character- 
ized by this apostolic vastness of theme, this 
unfolding of arresting spiritual wealth 
and glory? I ask these questions not that 
we may register a hasty and careless ver- 
dict, but to suggest a serious and personal 
inquiry. Dr. Gore has been recently telling 
us what he thinks is the perilous tendency 
of the ministers and teachers of the Prot- 
estant religion. He declares that we are 
seeking refuge from the difficulties of 
thought in the opportunities of action. 
That is a very serious suggestion. It would 
mean that we are intensely busy in the little 
village shop, and have no vision of the pine 
forests, or of the august splendors of the 
everlasting hills. And it would mean some- 
thing more than this. We are not going to 
enrich our action by the impoverishment of 
our thought. A skimmed theology will not 
produce a more intimate’ philanthropy. 
We are not going to become more ardent 
lovers of men by the cooling of our love 
for God. You cannot drop the big themes 
and create great saints. 

But altogether apart from what Dr. Gore 
thinks of our preaching, what do we think 
of it ourselves? In the light of the ex- 
ample of the Apostle Paul, of his teaching 
and preaching, and by the example of the 
other great preachers I have named, how 
does it fare with our familiar themes? Are 
they always in the village shop, or is there 
always a suggestion of the mountains about 
them? Are they thin, and small, and of the 
dwarfed variety? Can our language very 
easily say all that we have got to say, or 
does it fail to carry the glory we would fain 
express? Is it not true that our language 
is often too big for our thought, and our 
thought is like a spoonful of sad wine rat- 
tling about in a very ornate and distin- 
guished bottle? Men may admire the 
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bottle, but they find no 
the wine. Yes, men admire, but they don’t 
revere; they appreciate, but they don’t re- 
pent; they are interested, but they are not 
exalted. They say, “What a fine sermon!” 
not, “What a great God!” They say, “What 
a ready speaker!” and not, “O the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and knowl- 
edge of God!” 

It is this note of vastitude, this ever- 
present sense and suggestion of the infinite, 
which I think we need to recover in our 
modern preaching. Even when we are 
dealing with what we sometimes unfortu- 
nately distinguish as “practical” duties we 
need to emphasize their rootage in the eter- 
nal. It is at the gravest peril that we dis- 
sociate theology and ethics, and* separate 
the thought of duty to men from the 
thought of relation to God. When the 
Apostle Paul, in the twelfth chapter of Ro- 
mans, begins to be hortatory, perceptive, 
practical, it is because he has already pre- 
pared the rich bed in which these strong 
and winsome graces may be grown. Every 
precept in the twelfth chapter sends its 
roots right down through all the previous 
chapters, through the rich, fat soil of sancti- 
fication and justification, and the myste- 
rious energies of redeeming grace. We em- 
ploy a universe to rear a lily-of-the-valley. 
We need the power of the Holy Spirit to 
rear a fruit of the Spirit. We require 
evangelical grace if we would create evan- 
gelical patience. We require “the truth as it 
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is in Jesus” if we would furnish even a, 


truly courteous life. Ruskin says that if 
you were to cut a square inch out of any of 
Turner’s skies you would find the infinite in 
it. And it ought to be that if one were to 
to take only a square inch out of any of our 
preaching, they would find a suggestion 
which would lead them to “the throne of 
God and of the Lamb.” All this means that 
-we must preach more upon the great texts 
of the Scriptures, the tremendous passages 
whose vastnesses almost terrify us as we 
approach them. We may feel that we are 
but pigmies in the stupendous task, but in 
these matters it is often better to lose our- 
selves on the immeasurable deep than to 
always confine our little boat to the meas- 
urable creeks along the shore. Yes, we must 
grapple with the big things, the things about 
which our people will hear nowhere else; 
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the deep, the abiding, the things that per- 
manently matter! We are not appointed 
merely to give good advice, but to proclaim 
good news. Thérefore must the apostolic 
themes be our themes: The holiness of 
God; the love of God; the grace of the 
Lord Jesus; the solemn wonders of the 
Cross; the ministry of the Divine forgive- 
ness; the fellowship of His sufferings; the 
power of the Resurrection; the blessed- 
ness of Divine communion; the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus; the mystical indwell- 
ing of the Holy Ghost; the abolition of the 
deadliness of death; the ageless life; our 
Father’s house; the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God. Themes like these are 
to be our power and distinction. .... 

If such is to be the weighty matter of 
our preaching, we surely ought to be most 
seriously careful how we proclaim it. The 
matter may be bruised and spoiled by the 
manner. The work of grace may be marred 
by our own ungraciousness. We may fail 
to grip and hold because of our inconsid- 
erate clumsiness. There are certain things 
we have got to avoid if we would give even 
great themes directness and wing. First of 
all we must avoid A FIERCE SENSATIONALISM, 
One of the clearest and wisest counselors 
of our time, a man who knew the secrets 
of men because he dwelt in “the secret 
place of the Most High,” gave this straight 
counsel to all the ministers of Christ in our 
land: “Against religious sensationalism, 
outré sayings, startling advertisements, 
profane words, and irreverent prayers, the 
younger ministry must make an unflinching 
stand, for the sake of the Church and the 
world, for the sake of their profession and 
themselves.” 

I hope the members of this assembly are 
prepared to set their seal to this counsel. 
I do not think it describes an imaginary 
peril; the peril is already at our gates; 
in some quarters it has become an actual 
menace, and here and there the menace has 
become a “destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day.” Brethren, there is a certain reserved 
and reticent dignity which will always be 
an essential element in our power among 
men. There is no need to be vulgar in the 
attempt to be familiar. We never reach 
the innermost room in any man’s soul by 
the expediencies of the showman or the 
buffoon. The way of irreverence will never 
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lead to the holy place. Let us be as homely 
as we please, but let it be the homeliness 
of simplicity, the simplicity which clothes 
itself in all things naturaf, chaste and re- 
fined. I think if we were to exercise our 
inventiveness upon things supremely beauti- 
ful we should find that we had hit upon the 
supremely sensational, and that the irrev- 
erent jest, and the muddy wit, and the loud 
advertisement are undesirable ministers in 
the quest and cure of souls. “The wisdom 
that is from above is first pure’; “the 
fear of the Lorn is clean’; and “the river 
of water of life” is “clear as crystal.” 

And, secondly, we must avoid a COLD 
OFFICIALISM. There is nothing more uncon- 
genial to me, as I move about amid the 
venerable stones and the subduing presences 
of Westminister Abbey, than to hear the 
cold, heartless, wonderless recitals of the 
official guides. Yes, there is one thing 
more uncongenial still, to hear the great 
evangel of redeeming love recited with the 
metallic apathy of a gramaphone, with the 
cold remoteness of an unappreciative ma- 
chine. And that is our peril. The world 
is tired of the mere official and is hungry 
for the living man. It wants more than 
a talker—it seeks the prophet. It wants 
more than a sign post—it seeks a great 
heart who knows the ways of Zion, who 
has found them in the travail of his own 
soul, and who exults in their fountains and 
flowers, and in all their exquisite delights. 
The mere official spectralizes the grandest 
themes; he offers men a phantom deliver- 
ance and a phantom feast..... 

“T once heard a preacher,” says Emerson 
in a familiar passage, “who sorely tempted 
me to say I would go to church no more. 
A. snowstorm was falling around us. The 
snowstorm was real, the preacher merely 
spectral, and the eye felt the sad contrast 
in looking at him, and then out of the 
window behind him, into the beautiful 
meteor of the snow. He had lived in vain. 
He had no one word intimating that he 
had laughed or wept, was married or in 
love, had been commended, or cheated, or 
chagrined. If he had ever lived and acted, 
we were none the wiser for it. The capital 
secret of his profession, namely, to convert 
life into truth, he had not learned.” Yes, 
he was a-mere official, wrenched from the 
innermost vitalities of his office 
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His words were only words, they were 
not spirit and life; he dwelt in the outer- 
most courts of the temple, near to all the 
other traffickers in holy things—he was not 
a servant of the holy place, not a living 
priest of the living God. And his peril is 
our peril, subtle and insistent, the peril 
of remoteness from central issues, the peril 
of making substances appear shadows, and 
of making the holy splendors of grace 
seem like immaterial dreams. .... 

And to these two perils I have named, 
which so fatally impair the efficiency of 
even mighty themes, I would like to add 
a third, which I will call THE PERIL OF 
DICTATORIALISM. I am not suggesting that 
we are to affect a limp in our preaching, 
and that we are to proclaim the word with 
trembling hesitancy and indecision. But 
there is a world of difference between the 
authoritative and the dictatorial. In these 
realms the authoritative messenger is 
clothed with humility, the dictatorial mes- 
senger is clothed with subtle pride. The 
authoritative messenger is conscious that 
he has been near to the Lord, the dicta- 
torial messenger is conscious of his aloof- 
ness from man. One walks on stilts, the 
other “walks in the fear of the Lord.” The 
dictatorial is self-raised, the authoritative 
comes “from above.’ And therefore the 
authoritative carries an atmosphere as well 
as a message; it has grace as well as 
truth. The dictatorial may have the form 
of truth, but it does not carry the fragrance 
of the King’s garden; it lacks the grace 
of the Lord Jesus. 

Now I am perfectly sure that here we 
find one reason why our ministry is com- 
paratively so ineffective—we confuse the 
dictatorial with the authoritative, plainness 
with impressiveness, “straight speaking” 
with “speaking with tongues” as the Spirit 
gives us utterance. We “call a spade a 
spade,” and think we have spoken the truth. . 
And so we dictate, but we don’t persuade; 
we point the way, but few pilgrims take 
the road. 

Look at the oppressive presence of sin. 
We may deal with it authoritatively or 
dictatorially. The weight of our speech 
may be derived from the tiny elevation of 
our office, or from thé sublime heights of 
the “heavenly places in Christ Jesus.’ If 
we speak dictatorially, we shall be only 
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combatants; if we speak authoritatively, 
we shall be saviours. If we are only dic- 
tatorial, we shall speak with severity; if 
we are authoritative, we shall speak with 
medicated severity, and men and women 
will begin to expose their poisoned wounds 
to our healing ministry. If we are only 
dictatorial, our speech will have the aloof- 
ness of a prescription; if we are authori- 
tative, we shall have the immediacy of a 
surgeon and a nurse engaged in the work 
of practical salvation. 

Or take the dark and ubiquitous presence 
of sorrow. I have been greatly impressed 
in recent years by one refrain which I have 
found running through many biographies. 
Dr. Parker repeated again and again, 
“Preach to broken hearts!” .... And here 
is the testimony of Ian MacLaren: “Never 
can I forget what a distinguished scholar 
who used to sit in my church once said 
to me, ‘Your best work in the pulpit 
has been to put heart into men for the 
coming week!’” And may I bring you an 
almost bleeding passage from my sainted 
predecessor, Dr. Dale: “People want to b: 
comforted..... They need consolation— 
really need it, and do not merely long for 
it. I came to that conclusion some years 
ago, but have never been able to amend 
my ways as I wish. I try, and sometimes 
have a partial success; but the success is 
only partial. Four or five months ago I 
preached a sermon on ‘Rest in the Lorp,’ 
and began to think I had found the track: 
but if I did I lost it again. Last Sunday 
week I preached on ‘As far as the east is 
from the west, so far hath he removed ou: 
transgressions from us.’ That, I think, was 
still nearer to the right thing; but I cannot 
keep it up.” 

Brethren, if Dr. Dale felt this need of 
the people, and also felt the difficulty of 
bringing his ministry to bear upon it, how 
is it with you and me? One thing is 
perfectly clear, the merely dictatorial will 
never heal the broken in heart, or bind up 
their bleeding wounds. Our power will not 
be found in our official rank, or in the 
respect paid to our vocation. Our Power 
will be found in our authority, mysterious 
yet most real, an authority which is not that 
perquisite of human dignity or reward. We 
shall have to go to “the throne of God and 
of the Lamb”; we shall have to tread the 
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way which runs by the mystical river; we 
shall have to pluck the leaves of the tree 
which are for “the healing of the nations,” 
and with the exquisite tenderness of grace 
lay those leaves upon the wounds and 
the sorrows of our afflicted race. 

I have spoken of the great themes of 
all great preaching, and of some insidious 
perils which will make even great themes 
ineffective and impotent. You may have 
been feeling, as indeed I have felt in the 
preparation of every sentence of this ad- 
dress, how mighty is our possible ministry, 
and how puny we are in the searching light 
of our great vocation. There is our little- 
ness of spirit. There is our pettiness of 
ambition. There is our feverish coveting 
of talent rather than a hunger for right- 
eousness. There are personal jealousies, 
denominational enmities, and the corrosive 
presences of indolence and ease. There is 
the secret sin, the neglect which has become 
habitual, the low expediency which usurps 
the hills of God. There is the abandonment 
of ideal, the fatal love of compromise, 
the desire to please rather than the 
longing to save, the provision of opiates and 
narcotics instead of purgatives and tonics. 
All these there are; and in the awful 
revelation we are humbled and ashamed. 
How then, my brethren? There is also 
“the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ,” there 
is “the love of God the Father,” and there 
is “the fellowship of the Holy Spirit.” 

We may do something better this week 
than pass resolutions, and demonstrate the 
wealth of common principles. We may 
enter into new covenants, we may pass 
under the sway of grander constraints, we 
may march with re-inspired hearts into 
fields of nobler service. This City Hall 
may be more than a home of human con- 
ference, it may be the holy ground of 
heavenly vision. Nay, it may be much 
more than the birthplace of vision and 
ideal, it may witness a responsiveness to 
the Divine call, a reception of the Divine 
power, a reverent willingness to share the 
Divine travail, which would lead to the 
quickening of spiritual religion throughout 
the entire land. For that glorious con- 
summation let us ceaselessly hope and pray, 
and it shall be as though springtime were 
stealing upon wintry places, and “the time 
of the singing of birds is come.” 


THEOLOGICAL LIBERALISM vs. LIBERAL 
THEQEOGY:s 


Reverend Principal Forsyth, D. D. 


It may be found disappointing by some 
to be told that it is impossible to prove 
supernatural truth except to a supernatural 
and superrational experience. It may be 
a hard saying, for instance, that it is 
impossible to prove the Godhead of Christ 
except to those whom Christ has so saved 
that they must worship Him. It will at 
once be objected that this is settling in- 
quiry in advance by dogma, settling the 
Godhead of Christ by the dogma of salva- 
tion or even atonement. I need hardly 
point out, however, that it is not a question 
of dogma, but experience. 

And I might go on to ask, How then do 
you propose to settle it? You tell me you 
proceed by the canons of reason. You will 
go by those methods which a long and 
sifted experience has shown to be fruitful 
in.the region of research, and especially re- 
search historical and philosophical. Well, 
no doubt you could state these methods 
and their principle. Books, indeed, and 
systems have been written about them. 
Dr. Martineau’s “Rationale of Religious 
Enquiry” had much valuable vogue at a 
time. This, that, and the other treatise 
of heuristic method continues to issue 
from the press. And almost the whole 
of the logic, as Mill transformed it in this 
country, became the logic of induction, 
the rules of scientific inquiry and dis- 
covery drawn from much observation and 
experiment, and found fruitful for more. 

You pursue your inquiry, then, on such 
positive principles. ‘These canons are set- 
tled for you before you embark on your 
search. You will be told that your results 
will be worthless unless you start from them 
and follow them. Well, what objection 
have you to describing these as dogmas 
given you in advance of your inquiry, 
and made obligatory in the church of 
science? Who would listen to science from 
a man who abjured the inductive methods 
of observation and experiment, who dis- 
carded these dogmas? You reply that 
these principles, these formule, are prac- 
tical, and are founded on experiences long 
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and corrected. Yes, but so are the dog- 
mas about the supernatural with which we 
approach supernatural truth. It was to 
explain a tremendous experience that they 
arose. They are the principles that under- 
lie active faith and supernatural experience, 
and have done so for ages. 

Now if I took those supernatural princi- 
ples, and compelled you to admit them be- 
fore I allowed you to enter on physical re- 
search, you might well complain. You 
might well say I was taking the principles 
of one kind of experience and forcing them 
on a quite different kind; that I was treat- 
ing by the laws of one nature objects which 
have a very different nature—as if one 
should test music by mathematics, or 
poetry by logic, or seek life’s secret with 
a lamp and a lancet. And you would re- 
mind me that the true fact of science is 
to treat each object according to its own 
nature, to adjust our method to the differ- 
ence, say, between a mineral and an 
animal, a fact and a tone. That is quite 
so. There is no sounder scientific principle 
than that you must adjust your methods 
and courses of inquiry to the nature of 
the object in hand. The psychologist does 
not examine a soul as the biologist does 
a jelly-fish. You would be quite right if 
you spoke to me like that. You will not 
wonder, then, if I want to apply your 
principle all around. The experience of 
nature (human or other) can never take 
the place of the experience of religion (or 
more correctly, of God). 

You will be prepared now to hear me 
protest against the dogmatism with which 
you want to impose on my experience of 
the living God, doctrines which you drew 
from the treatment of sensible nature, from 
the observed psychology of the soul, or from 
the genial intuitions, the human nature of 
the fireside, the novelists and the poets. 
You want to subject the person of Christ 
entirely to methods which are very useful 
when you are testing natural processes, or 
historic documents, or their normal char- 
acters. But when you propose to apply 
rational principles as final to the incarna- 
tion, you are begging a great question. 
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You are taking it for granted, without 
more ado, that the incarnation was, above 
all things, a rational process. Whereas 
it was in the nature of an act; and, an 
act being an exercise of will and person- 
ality, it is beyond the rationality which 
explains a process. It was an experience 
of God’s, and therefore only to be met 
and owned by an experience of ours; i.e. 
not by a conviction or a conclusion, but 
by religion. The only real belief in the 
incarnation is not assent, but living faith. 
If you propose to subject it to a humane 
test, or reduce it to philosophic process, 
you are as dogmatic as any theologian. 
You are as dogmatic as I am. You are 
worse; because you want to apply to my 
experience of faith, principles and dogmas 
which you gathered in a different region 
outside of faith. You are doing to reli- 
gion what you fiercely resent that religion 
should do to art or science. 
limiting its freedom by a foreign dogma. 
And this is why the practical effect of 
such dogmatism as yours is the attenua- 
tion and flattening of faith. Foreign rule 
is crushing. As a matter of fact we do 
find that to rationalize is to minimize. And 
if in the schools other influences do much 
to arrest this anemic tendency, it is not 
arrested in the public. A rational religion 
is a moderate religion, the religion of 
moderate men; but an absolute religion 
cannot be moderate. It cannot be mod- 
erate in claim, however urbane in tone. 
The absolute God requires the whole man, 
heart, and soul, and strength, and mind, 
and the whole in eternal love and trust 
and obedience. 

Dogma is noxious not because it is 
positive, clear and definite, nor because it 
is imposed by a Church, and even taken 
from a long past; but in so far as it is 
imposed on religion from outside religion, 
or upon a higher kind of religion by a 
lower. The dogmatism which would trim 
the whole history of religion by the doc- 
trine of evolution, or by historical criti- 
cism, for example, is an instance of the 
most noxious kind of it. For it summons 
the Church and its Christ to submit to 
the canons of cosmic or historical science, 
or of refined human nature. The dog- 
matism of the past Church towards the 
present is much less out of place. Be- 
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cause, after all, it is the Church’s past 
faith prescribing to the Church’s present 
faith, which can amend it. The past 
Church and the present work in pari 
materia at least. If there is any prescrib- 
ing to be done, it is much more fitting 
that the believing Church of the past 
should prescribe to the believing Church of 
the present than that the prescription should 
come from a school of physicists, or of 
scientific historians, or of psychologists, 
or of comparative religionists. Dogma is 
noxious not as dogma, but when it is 
imposed on religion from some knowledge 
or science outside the theology which an 
autonomous religion breeds as the science 
of itself. Dogma, which is the scientific 
interpretation by faith of its own ex- 
perience is not only valuable, but quite 
indispensable, except to obscurantists. And 
our objection to much of the formal dog- 
ma traditional in the Church is not that 
it is imposed by the Church, but that it 
was imposed on the Church from beyond 
it, on the new nature from the old, 
from Hellenic philosophy or Eastern 
Gnosticism, and notably by Aristotle in 
the Middle Age. It is not the antiquity 
of a dogma that we need object to, but 
its impurity—the fact that it is not in 
its form the native and spontaneous ex- 
pression of direct Christian faith, that it 
isnot the true evolution of the New Cre- 
ation, but that it took so much alloy to 
give it shape that the gold has vanished 
in popular use, and often little but alloy 
is left. 

In dealing with Christian truth, there- 
fore, we must start with the relevant 
experience. The fact is, nobody is com- 
petent to handle the psychology of religion 
who has not had a real experience of reli- 
gion. And this is truer as we rise to the 
higher religions. For Christianity, that is, 
we must start not with an experience 
merely psychological, but with one truly 
evangelical; not with the mere emergence 
of a power within the soul, but with our 
grasp by a Redeemer, with the Christian, 
the evangelical, experience of forgiveness, 
justification, redemption. We must do so 
for these reasons. Religion can only be 
judged by religion and grace by grace. 
That is the fundamental principle of sym- 
pathetic criticism and of the newest reli- 
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gious psychology. It is a trial by peers. 
The aspiration which is to be met is a 
religious and not a rational aspiration. 
The need is a religious need and a moral. 
‘Those needs and aspirations are not, in- 
deed, themselves religion, but they form 
our points of attachment for religion. 
Christian faith is not.an absolute foreigner 
to humanity. It did not drop from the 
moon. It has its points of attachment in 
the pre-Christian life, in human nature. 
But these points of attachment, such as 
natural fatherhood, are something very 
different from a standard, a forum, or an 
organizing principle for Christian faith. 
To discuss them is but to linger in the 
prolegomena of theology, and not to walk 
in its courts. 

In respect to these needs and aspira- 
tions, it is, of course, a question to be 
asked about any religion, “How far does 
it meet them?” We shall not, indeed, 
give our faith only according to the extent 
to which a gospel can be shown by able 
apologists to meet these needs. But we 
should have very great difficulty in believ- 
ing any gospel which was not concerned 
to meet them. We must ask: Do the non- 
Christian religions meet human nature on 
the whole as well as Christianity? Do 
they enable it to find itself? Do those 
versions of Christianity which are pre- 
dominantly rational? It is a fair enough 
question, which I suppose we have all 
answered. And most of us believe that 
the apostolic gospel answers and elicits 
human nature, and especially moral human 
nature, the conscience, as no other creed 
does. Its redemption better fulfills the as- 
pirations and affinities in our created na- 
ture; for we were created for God the 
Redeemer. It better fulfills the needs in 
sinful nature. We have made ourselves 
such that we can justly continue to be 
made, only if we are being redeemed. 
And its fulfills better than any other creed 
those prophecies which we have in the 
partial attempts of other religions to meet 
the needs of the soul. It interprets other 
religions, natural or rational. 

But, for the great Protestantism at least, 
points of attachment are not centers of 
control. There the evangelical experience 
has been prime and autonomous, as the 
experience of a gospel whose authority 
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meets a certain kind of need, a need which 
is not met simply by being filled, but by 
our being created anew. The need itself 
is converted by a redemption which does 
not fill it, but changes it, by the forgive- 
ness of guilt and not the satisfying of 
lack. Pieties which sit loose to much dog- 
ma yet live upon that experience or its 
fruits. As among all religions Christianity 
is prime, so among the varieties of Chris- 
tianity the evangelical experience is prime 
and classic, the form which gathers around 
justifying faith. This yields us the most 
universal principle. It was the freedom 
with which a Paul gave effect to the Chris- 
tian universalism. It was thus, in the 
Cross. that he made Christianity universal 
in the face of wider religions. And in 
all the Christian Churches the deepest 
movements have revived the Pauline prin- 
ciple. Augustine did, and founded the 
Western Church. The Reformation did, 
and re-created it. Puritanism did. Jan- 
senism did within Catholicism. Pietism. 
within Lutherism did. And Methodism 
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We can but start, therefore, where every 
minister of our Free Churches is presumed 
to start, with the insight of apostolic in- 
Spiration into the Cross, and with that 
experience of forgiving grace there which 
makes us such new men that it overflows, 
and will not let us be silent of so great 
salvation. 

Thus theological liberalism merely falls 
back on a progressive evolution of human 
reason or human nature as its norm. 
Even if it accepted the main positions of 
orthodoxy, it might yet be but theological 
liberalism because of its ground for doing 
so, because it found them rational, be- 
cause they met scientific tests or humane 
needs. But a liberal theology does not 
believe on that ground. Its ground is a 
non-rational, what is called analogical, 
experience of a personal gift, a personal 
change, a personal re-creation which gave 
the soul not its satisfaction, but itself. 
It contains in its eternal life the principle 
whose unique nature prescribes its theo- 
logical evolution, just as it determines 
the new conduct. It owns no such ex- 
ternal authority as a rational philosophy 
would be, or a belief in human nature. 
It is its own sufficiency and its own law 
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at last, however it modifies its external 
relations to other knowledge at the points 
where they meet. And it gives us the 
classic Christian type, whether it is an 
experience traversed as yet by every soul 
or not. It is the mark and note of the 
Church which makes the Church. It is 
the seal of the elect, the stamp of the 
word as separate from the world. We 
have development, progress, in each case. 
But in one it is native, prescribed from 
within, and in the other it is foreign, and 
imposed from without; which in the case 
of Christian faith, means imposed from 
below. Liberal theology is the new crea- 
tion coming to itself; theological liberal- 
ism is but a branch of the higher culture 
of the once-born natural man. And it is 
dying of its own dialectic. (Acts xii. 23.) 

And the sum of the matter here is that 
saving faith, in the apostolic sense, is the 


one autonomous measure of God’s autono- 
mous revelation, and therefore the one 
mark of a true Church, and a free. Those 
who outgrow apostolic Christianity have 
no moral right in an evangelical Church. 
The only real criticism of religion comes 
by more religion and better. No criticism 
of a religion which is based on less reli- 
gion has a locus standi. No challenge of 
the positive evangelical experience is 
competent from those who have but a 
spiritual experience, or, even less, a ra- 
tional conviction. And if we discard the 
Bible as the normative and authoritative 
experience, if we reduce it to be but a 
document of a crude and inchoate ex- 
perience which we must outgrow—then 
we have not an advanced Christianity but 
another religion, whose believers should 
act accordingly. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION. 


John A. McKamy. 


The organized Sunday school work em- 
braces the great series of voluntary asso- 
ciations of officers, teachers, and other 
workers, ranging from the small local or- 
ganizations, composed of a few persons, 
up through those that cover towns, town- 
ships, cities, counties, states, provinces, ter- 
ritories, nations, and groups of nations, to 
that which has the wide, wide world for its 
field. These organizations are practically 
interdenominational and codperative, hav- 
ing been formed by individuals of various 
evangelical churches for the promotion of 
interests largely common to all Sunday 
‘schools. 

The world-embracing organization, now 
known officially as the World’s Sunday 
School Association dates its formal be- 
ginning from Rome, where the World’s 
Fifth Convention was held, in 1907. It has 
for its purpose the extension of Sunday 
school work and the increase of Sunday 
school efficiency, through codperation with 
Sunday school and missionary organiza- 
tions, and otherwise, in those parts of the 
world most in need of help. It seeks to 
improve methods of Sunday school instruc- 
‘tion and organization, and to foster unions 
and associations everywhere. Its ruling 
motive is missionary. 

The affairs of this association are ad- 
sministered by the World’s Convention 


which meets once in three years, and in 
the interim by an executive committee com- 
posed of six members each from the United 
States and Great Britain, two from Can- 
ada, and not less than ten from other parts 
of the world, and the officers of the Con- 
vention. 

For administrative purposes the Asso- 
ciation is divided into two sections—the 
British and the American. The oversight 
of the work in the world-field is appor- 
tioned to these sections. The advances that 
are being made in the evangelization of the 
mission lands make heavy demands upon 
this Association. It deals necessarily with 
the problems of its work in terms of na- 
tions and continents. : 

The great North American Sunday school 
organization, the International Sunday 
School Association, is sustained by Ameri- 
can and Canadian Sunday school workers. 
The field of its activities is co-extensive 
with the inhabited portions of North 
America, Mexico, Cuba, and the West 
Indies falling within the field of its mis- 
sionary endeavors. Already national as- 
sociations have been organized in the 
former two. 

Practically, the International Association 
is the central organization of the state, 
provincial and territorial Sunday school 
organizations of the United States and the 
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Dominion of Canada. Representatives 
from each of these organizations, practi- 
cally chosen by them, form nine tenths of 
the executive committee. The remaining 
tenth is selected by the International Con- 
vention, which meets once in three years. 
This convention, made up almost entirely 
of delegates chosen by the various state, 
provincial and territorial associations, de- 
termines the general policies of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Except the selection of the courses of 
lessons, both uniform and graded, which 
is entrusted to a very carefully chosen com- 
mittee of fifteen, appointed for a period of 
six years by. the International Convention, 
the affairs of the Association are admin- 
istered by its executive committee, com- 
posed of more than one hundred persons. 
The large number and wide distribution 
of this committee render it impracticable 
for it to hold meetings of the entire com- 
mittee more than once a year. In the 
intervals, the Central Committee of the 
Executive Committee, composed of seven- 
teen members, meets upon the call of its 
chairman and acts upon all questions affect- 
ing the work of the Association. 

The field and office work of the several 
departments are under the general over- 
sight and subject to the direction of the gen- 
eral secretary, who is the chief executive 
officer of the Association. 

Each of the states, provinces and terri- 
tories of the United States and Canada 
sustains one or more Sunday school asso- 
ciations. In two or three instances large 
states sustain an association in each of 
their two grand divisions. All of these 
associations are practically auxiliary to the 
International Association. Many of these 
state and provincial associations are 
thoroughly organized and carry out from 
year to year far-reaching plans for the 
improvement of the Sunday school work 
within the field of their operation, in some 
instances employing a large corps of field 
and office workers. 
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The generally accepted ideal for state 
and provincial organizations requires the 
careful organization of counties. In many 
states and provinces every county is or- 
ganized. Some of these county organiza- 
tions maintain a staff of office and field 
workers who find their hands very full in 
taking care of the numerous lines of 
development that are being fostered within 
their respective fields. 

Still farther down the line, and coming 
nearer to the people, are the organizations 
embracing the Sunday school workers 
within the political subdivisions of counties, 
as townships, towns, precincts, and the 
like. In some states more than a thousand 
of these local organizations are maintained. 
Their institutes and conventions are among 
the most efficient forces in inspiring better 
methods and better management in the 
schools. These local associations lead the 
way often in fruitful codperative religious 
efforts. In many communities they succeed 
in keeping the Sunday school net in such 
good repair and so steadily in use that a 
child seldom slips through its meshes. 

Mention, at least, should be made of the 
associations of teachers of the elementary 
grades, superintendents, and other workers, 
which are maintained in great numbers, 
and also of the oldest of our American 
Sunday school organizations, the American 
Sunday School Union. It has already 
rendered more than a century of service 
in carrying the Sunday school and _ its 
precious privileges to new and destitute 
communities in every part of the United 


States, and, incidentally, in raising the 
standard of efficiency in thousands of 
schools. 


_ The principal Sunday school organiza- 
tion in Europe is the British Sunday School 
Union, which stands in a relation to the 
Sunday school work among nonconformist 
churches in England and Wales similar to 
that sustained by our International Asso- 
ciation to the churches of the United States 
and Canada. 


MOVEMENT AGAINST 


ALCOHOL. 


EUROPEAN NOTES. 


The French sculptor Legrain’s group, “A 
Modern Power,” has its context and com- 
mentary in the present political situation of 
the European states. The early politicians 
of the Third Republic favored the drink 
interest in the hope of binding it to the Re- 
publican side. In this they succeeded only 
too well. The drink-sellers, and with them 
the wine-growers and small distillers (these 


last, according to Bertillon, to the incredi- 
ble number of 1,375,000), have in recent 
years been the most active electoral agents 
for the Republic. When one realizes that in 
Paris there are more than 30,000 places— 
one to every three houses—where alco- 
holica are sold (against 5,860 in London), 
one can imagine the purely political might 
of this new force. The Republic has cre- 


lets things drift from bad to worse. 


“competitor for the place.” 


The International Movement Against Alcohol. 


Legrain 


ated a Frankenstein which threatens its 
life. To save the nation from destruction 
something must be done. But the slightest 


attempt to clip the monster’s claws will 


drive it into opposition. A clerico-alcohol- 
ist combination of the English “breviary- 
brewery” type would be a far greater dan- 
ger than any that threatened the Republic 
in the Dreyfus days. So the government 
How 
bad they are getting can be imagined from 
the single fact that in France as a whole 
there is one drink-seller to every thirty- 
five of the population. 

In a recent article in the Berliner Tage- 


_blatt, Friedrich Dernburg, the brother of 


the Colonial Minister, calls attention to the 
immense influence which “Konig Schnapps” 
(King Whiskey) disposes of in Europe. 
“The press,” says he, “is sometimes spoken 
of as the sixth Great Power of Europe, 
but His Majesty King Alcohol is a sharp 
By his power in 
the budgets of the nations he determines 
their policies—and their fate. 

After sketching the growth of the new 
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A MODERN POWER 


power in France and the fear of him in 
which the deputies stand, he passes to Ger- 
many. 


“The smell of fusel saturates all our 
politics. Elections in the land of ideal- 
ists are held under its influence. The 
parties march to the ballot grouped ac- 
cording to their attitude to alcohol. 
The socialists have sought by the boy- 
cott of spirits to forge a new political 
weapon, but their success has been 
greater on the hustings than in the 
drinkshop. Even their strong arm is 
weak against this demonic power.” 


In England the prophecy of Lord Rose- 
berry that if the state did not master the 
drink interest the drink interest would mas- 
ter the state seems on the point of fulfil- 
ment. According to the London Nation the 
Conservatives were bluntly informed by 
“the Trade” that if the budget were not 
thrown out and with it the most sacred 
prescription of the English Constitution, 
its political support would be lost to them. 
“Justice, the dislike of the rich, constitu- 
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tional considerations,” says Dernburg, “op- 
pose the Lords. But ‘Kénig Schnapps’ casts 
his weight into the other scale, and who can 
tell which side will rise or fall?” 


“Unshaken and unopposed _ rules 
‘Konig Schnapps’ in Russia. Neither 
Japanese nor terrorists have been able 
to undermine this great state. But 
‘Konig Schnapps’ is succeeding only too 
well. Here as elsewhere it is a political 
as well as a social Great Power. The 
chief income of the state is from this 
source and by it the people are sys- 

' tematically ruined. The consciousness 
of this terrible situation weighs like a 
nightmare on them. They look at their 
more prosperous German neighbors 
across the border and in envy declare 
Germany to be the enemy. Their real 
enemy is spirits. Yet the alcohol tax is 
indispensable to the tottering finances 
of Russia. On it alone can the milliard 
loans be funded. Another confirmation 
of its unlimited might.” 


The Alcohol Capital at Work. 


How tremendous the onslaught is of mod- 
ern European investigation upon alcohol 
can be understood in some degree’ from the 
fact that the mere title catalogue of this 
literature compiled by Dr. Aberhalden of 
, the University of Berlin, with the aid of 
sixty co-workers and published by the well- 
known firm of medical publishers, Urban 
& Schwarzenburg (Berlin-Vienna) for the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences, fills 512 
pages. That the alcohol capital is alarmed 
can be readily understood, and that it is 
laboriously at work in various subterranean 
ways to counteract the work of the scien- 
tists will surprise no one who has at- 
tended at all to this subject. 

One illustration will perhaps suffice. 

In the beginning of 1909 an association 
was founded in Norway with a number of 
reputable gentlemen in the foreground and 
the Norwegian brewery combination in the 
shadow, which took the name of the 
“National League for Culture and Freedom 
against Prohibition.” Its purpose was to 
check the evermore threatening tide of 
radical temperance legislation. A year has 
passed and the league is now generally re- 
garded as a fiasco. But this is not because 
of lack of codperation on the part of “the 
fusel internationals,’ as the drink capital- 
ists are called in Germany. This is in- 
deed practically confessed in a French trade 
paper, the Feuille Vinicole de la Gironde. 
After commending the efforts of the Nor- 
wegian association it bluntly says: 


“As it is working for our land, too 
(ie. for French brandy interests), we 
ought to give it not merely moral but 
financial aid such as the euvre du Sou 
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de la Parrique will be glad to con- 
tribute.” 


What is this Géuvre du Sou de la Bar- 
rique? The report of the “Committee for the 
Defense of the Gironde Wine Trade” has 
published (1907, Bordeaux) an_account of 
its activities under the caption Le Sou de 
la Barrique. This “Penny of the Hogs- 
head” is a voluntary tax levied by the wine 
growers of West France on each cask of 
wine produced as a fund for the defense 
of trade interests. The official report ex- 
plains how the income is used (literally 
translated) : 


“For the publication of articles in im- 
portant papers of France and other 
countries; to overcome the prejudices 
of certain physicians hostile to the use 
of wine; to send to the various meet- 
ings of scientific societies delegates who 
shall defend our wines and advocate 
their use, and in general to use all 
practical means to reach this end.” 


In the third chapter, entitled “Propaganda 
among the Physicians,” illustrations are 
given for the above context. 


“The committee believes,” it says, 
“that the most earnest efforts should be 
directed to the doctors in order to con- 
vince them of the excellence of our 
wines and of their therapeutic value. 
In this way we shall help them to re- 
pair the injury they have already done 
(the reference is to the studies of 
Lancereaux, Legrain, Nicloux and 
other French investigators). To at- 
tain this end the committee has ar- 
ranged receptions and excursions for 
delegates at medical congresses, has in- 
fluenced the medical press, and has 
made presentation of wines to physi- 
cians.” 


Thus, August 1-4, 1904, the seventh in- 
ternational congress of aurists was held in 
Bordeaux. Excursions were given by the 
committee to St. Emilon and Médoc. 


“The doctors left the Gironde with 
the happiest recollections of their re- 
ception, and later made known in the 
medical press of their respective coun- 
tries how good and helpful the wines 
are which are produced in _ the 
Gironde.” 


_ This appears to have been no exaggera- 
tion. Soon after the. congress there was 
published in the leading British medical 
paper, The Lancet, an article entitled, “In 
Defense of Bordeaux Wines.” It is re- 
produced at length in the report with the 
significant comment: 


lit made a deep impression in Eng- 
land, in the United States and among 
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physicians generally. All the great 
world newspapers and most of the 
smaller English and American papers 
reprinted it with remarks on the 
beneficent action of Bordeaux wines 
and the happy consequences which their 
use would have for the public health.” 


“Delighted with the publication of this 
article and wishing to follow up the work- 
ing of this propaganda,” the committee sent 
a letter of thanks to the staff of The 
Lancet with an invitation to visit the 
Gironde for study and investigation. The 
invitation was accepted. One of the edit- 
ors, Dr, Vasey, made the trip to France in 
September, 1905, and looked over the most 
celebrated vineyards. The result of his 
visit was another long article in The Lancet 
(February 3, 1906), championing Bordeaux 
wines. This, too, is given in the report. 
“Tt was widely copied in English and 
aaa papers, everywhere making itself 
Clty 

In 1906 (April 12) there was a congress 
of anatomists in Bordeaux. All the dinners 
were supplied with free wine and the mem- 
bers were given a supply from the finest 
vintages for use at medical association meet- 
ings at home. In December, 1903, the 
British parliamentary visitors were treated 
in a similar way with a great dinner at 
the Bourse arranged by the city at the sug- 
gestion of this wine committee and with 
excursions to Médoc at the committee’s cost. 
Accounts of this appeared in leading con- 
tinental and English papers, the committee 
providing the stereotype plates for illustra- 
tions (p. 29). In the fifth chapter it is 
related that when the municipal laboratory 
of Paris sought to limit the amount of sul- 
phuric acid in white wine to .2 grams to 
the liter the committee appealed to the 
government. An investigating committee, 
instead of reducing the amount, allowed the 
drink interest to more than double it! (.44 
grams sulphuric acid to the _ liter.) 
Further the foreign office opened negotia- 
tions with the United States Agricultural 
Department. The chief of the Washington 
chemical laboratory was sent to Bordeaux 
and the sulphuric acid allowance for French 
wines was raised in the United States from 
.20 to .35 grams. When the London Daily 
Telegraph complained of adulterations of 
French wines its editor was invited to the 
Gironde and the result was (p. 64-67)—a 
retraction! 

The committee with cynical frankness an- 
nounces (p. 73) that it has formed connec- 
tions with an hygienic association, the 
“Alliance d’Hygiene Sociale,’ and urges all 
its members to join this corporation. It 
publicly thanks the chairman of the local 
branch, Dr. Sellier, for his efforts “to prove 
scientifically, wine’s important food value 
and the beneficial results flowing from its 


use.” 
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When Germany was threatened with 
cholera in 1905, the committee sent through 
the whole German press articles and short 
notices making known the fact that Pro- 
fessor Pick of Vienna had shown that wine 
destroys the bacillus of cholera! 

The committee reports exhaustively on 
the temperance situation in various coun- 
tries. Its representative in America does 
not agree with our American dailies that 
prohibition laws are a farce. He declares 
that “a great part of the United States has 
become a land of total abstinence wholly 
closed to the sale of alcoholic products.” 

These are some of the activities which 
the “Committee for the Defense of the 
Gironde Wine Interests’ describes in cold 
print. What else unpublished it may have 
on its conscience can be imagined. It is 
not impossible that a recent circular ad- 
dressed by the French government to 
French physicians asking them “voluntarily 
to put their science at-the disposal of the 
wine-growing interests’ may also be the 
work of these gentlemen of “the hogshead 
penny.” No wonder that Professor Forel 
cries out: “The sanctuaries of science are 
daily invaded by the ruffians of alcohol 
mammonism paid to publish pseudo-results 
in a scientific jargon. This venality recalls 
the most decadent epochs of the Roman 
empire.” 


* * * * * 


Dr. Legrain, physician-in-chief of the 
insane asylums of Paris, describing the 
extent of juvenile crime says: 


“The daily papers serve up to us 
basketfuls of red crimes. Hekatombs 
of old women, poor victims who can’t 
defend themselves, fall prey to these 
sudden and cowardly attacks. At Mar- 
seilles recently six persons were cut 
down at once. Absinthe gave the re- 
quired courage for this deed. What is 
most striking is the extreme youth of 
these murderers. Formerly their vic- 
tims were snails and frogs and birds. 
Now it is a grandmother or an innocent 
and sweet mother. Little country boys 
perpetrate bloody crimes with the great- 
est simplicity. 

“The real responsibility, the unpar- 
donable crime rests on those who have 
created the bouillon de culture (i.e. in 
the drinkshop) in which crime ger- 
minates and swarms. It rests on those 
good folks who are horrified only when 
the victim is dying under the blows of 
some beardless youth perfumed with 
alcohol. It rests on those well-balanced 
people who will not understand that 
excess in drink is but an exaggeration 
of their use of it. It rests on those who 
boast of our great trade in drink and 
are never ready to see that that on 
which some live is the death of others. 
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“Clear-headed people have long seen 
the drift of events. Those who sleep 
with half an eye open are not surprised 
that these young fellows brandish re- 
volvers. They (these alcoholist crimi- 
nals) are the proper heirs of a past 
generation to which the danger from 
alcohol was preached in vain. They are 
the worthy contemporaries of a period 
whose budgets bulge with the income of 
alcohol taxes. 

“Deeds of blood are but to be ex- 
pected, for crime and alcohol keep shop 
together. This poison which dulls the 
conscience or guillotines it altogether is 
the ordinary cause of our criminality. 

“Therefore, purge the press which has 
become the vade mecum of the Parisian 
Apache (hoodlum)! Clean up all in 
print which soils the minds of young 
people! Drive drink from your house! 
Pour your wines into the gutter and 
fight all that stupefies and enslaves!” 


* * * * * 


The famous physiological chemist, Pro- 
fessor von Bunge of Basel, writes in Alko- 
holismus und Degeneration: 


“Our real enemy is the gigantic capi- 
tal laid down in brewery and distillery. 
Many of the prejudices in favor of 
drinking arise from the fact that this 
alcohol capital controls directly or in- 
directly almost the entire press and pre- 
vents the truth from getting to the 
people. It carries on a systematic se- 
duction. One sees great beer palaces 
springing up like mushrooms, lighted 
with electric lights, attracting the crowd 
by orchestras, singing, dancing, theat- 


ricals, acrobats, jugglers. One thinks 
of all the cafés chantants around in our 
city suburbs placed advantageously to 
draw in men, 

“And this seduction is carried on not 
merely in the free time of the evenings. 
No, it pursues the workman from morn- 
ing to night, even into his workshop. 
Bottled beer is sent to homes, to fac- 
tories, to dock-yards. Every moment 
the laborer is exposed to temptation. 
How can he hold out? And after he 
has swallowed this filthy drug for some 
months, he becomes its slave and is ex- 
ploited without mercy. The share- 
holders in breweries—these are the 
criminals. It is they who mislead, who 
systematically poison whole peoples, 
who ruin them and their children and 
their children’s children. 

“The cruelties which a great modern 
brewery commit are without parallel in 
the world’s history. Formerly men 
were made slaves but they kept their 
health. Men have been murdered by 
thousands but the children remained 
sound. Now they reduce men _ to 
slavery and kill them at the same time. 
They make away with children and- 
grandchildren. They assassinate men 
slowly. They torture them to death. 

“What shall we do? We must show 
our indignation at the infinite folly of 
those who drink this vile beer which 
turns them into idiots, tumbles them 
into the grave, of their offspring makes 
degenerates slowly rotting alive. 

“And we must organize all classes in 
society. We must set agoing a power- 
ful popular movement against the 
brewery.” 


THE, MAKING. OF Av Oe Pir 


George A. Sanford. 


One of the most interesting army posts 
in the Department of the East is Fort 
Slocum, David’s Island, near New Ro- 
chelle, New York Harbor. It is not essen- 
tially a post of defense for New York 
Harbor, but it is a recruit depot where 
all the recruits from the eastern section 
of the United States are sent to be broken 
into military ways. 

It goes without saying that a large per- 
centage of the recruits who pass through 
this post, soon realize that. army life is 
quite different from what they had ex- 
pected. The grip of military discipline is 
first felt here and the tender mercy of 
the drill officer is a surprise to many a 
young soldier. In fact, the first _few days 
in this post are generally marked by des- 


perate homesickness and discouragement, 
and many a lad away from home for the 
first time goes on his first big spree to 
forget the things that are troubling him, 
a dissipation from which he never entirely 
recovers. 

Here in the midst of this garrison, 
which during the course of a year will 
number some 15,000 or 20,000 soldiers, 
is a beautiful building of the Army 
Branch of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of the City of New York. The 
building is the gift of a splendid, patriotic, 
Christian lady who has a deep love in her 
heart for soldiers. The accompanying cut 
shows what a fine club house it is. 

Someone has likened an Association 
building to a ring, comparing the jewel of 
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Y. M. C. A. BUILDING (ARMY BRANCH), FORT SLOCUM, NEW YORK HARBOR. 


the ring to the secretary in charge. It is 
indeed true that the personality of the sec- 
retary is impressed to an unusual degree 
upon young men such as the crowds who 
flock to this building daily, for this is the 
psychological time in their lives. During 
the past year there has been an average 
daily attendance of about 600 soldiers who 
come for recreation and entertainment 
along many lines. About 2000 letters a 
month are sent out on Association sta- 
tionery to homes all over our land, and 
no one on earth knows what joy the fact 
that the boy away from home is under 
Christian influences brings to many a 
parents heart. Here are games of all 
sorts, bowling alleys, billiard tables, parlor 
games, libraries, periodicals, educational 
classes, a class in the gymnasium especially 
for the men who do not readily catch on 
to drills or evolutions, clubs of various 
kinds to interest and entertain the men, 
religious meetings and Bible classes. The 
opportunities for influence at such a post 
are almost beyond estimation. Think of 
a Bible class of eighty men away from 
home and all restraining influences, some 
of whom are just entering upon lives of 
dissipation. No wonder the faithful New 
Rochelle workers have been going to 
this post for years to do what they can 
to influence these young lads. Sunday 
morning there is a garrison meeting, with 
an average attendance of about 100, and 
the same number at a service Sunday 
evening. 

One interesting feature of the work at 
Fort Slocum is the Soldiers’ Bible and 
Prayer League, a society for enlisted men 


who band themselves together under prom- 
ise to read the New Testament through in 
a year. An average of over 100 a month 
are enlisted in this League at Fort Slo- 
cum, and already we have seen radical 
changes in the lives of some of these 
young men as the outcome of this work. 
Incidentally the first contribution towards 
this New Testament fund to put the 
Scripture in the hands of these young 
soldiers was made at the Northfield Hotel, 
in August, 1908. 

One of our workers asked a_ husky 
young soldier, whose face indicated the 
unhappiness which was in his heart, how 
it was with him. He replied that he had 
little or no interest in such things, and 
when our friend got up to the subject of 
his home, he said that he had never written 
since he left home nor did he propose to 
write; that he had been forbidden ever to 
return. After laboring with this young 
man for a little time our worker urged 
him to try once more, to write a nice, 
dutiful letter showing respect and honor 
to those back in the old home. He was 
enrolled in the Soldiers’ Bible and Prayer 
League and a New Testament put in his 
hands. Two weeks later this same soldier 
was in the front row at the garrison 
meeting with a different look on his face. 
He grasped the Association’s representa- 
tive by the hand and said: “What do you 
think? I wrote the letter you suggested and 
have had a beautiful reply. My folks 
want me to come home when I can. I 
feel like a different man and it all came 
about through reading that New Testa- 
ment.” To-day this young soldier is one 
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of the most earnest workers at his post and 
gives promise of a life.of great usefulness. 

Another of our active workers is the 
son of a clergyman who ran away from 
home with a theatrical party and floated 
around the country until he finally found 
himself in the army at Fort Slocum. In 
the fine club house, through the Word of 
God and the earnest efforts of our work- 
ers, this young man found his way back 
to the hope which he had lost and now 
is one of the happiest and most earnest 
workers at Fort Slocum. 

Still a third illustration of the work at 
this post. One of our best workers is a 
man with a terrible record. He sold liquor 
over the bar in New York City until at 
the age of sixteen he was a confirmed 
drunkard and was sent to the Christian 
Home for Inebriates. Here for the first 
time he learned that there was such a 
book as the Bible. A few weeks’ stay in 
this institution made a great impression 
upon him, and although after he went 
away and enlisted in the army he added 
to his habits the use of cocaine and mor- 
phine, still there was always before him 
the fact that Christ was able to save unto 
the uttermost. Two notices were given 
to him by his superior officer that unless 
there was a radical change in his life, 
especially along the line of the use of 
drugs, he would be dishonorably dis- 
charged. The time came when the papers 
for his discharge were made out and 
signed by his superior officer and, as men 
have often done, in his extremity he sought 
Christ. Without the use of drugs or any 
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cure God gave him the grace that night 
to throw away his drugs and start upon 
a Christian life. This -soldier told the . 
Lord if He would do this that he would 
go to the major doctor and tell him the 
source of his strength, which he did, giv- 
ing all the glory to God. This man’s testi- 
mony is one of the most thrilling I have 
ever heard, and he has his face towards 
evangelistic work when his enlistment is 
over. In the big post hospital where some 
fifty corps men are associated with him, 
a crusade against profanity was started in 
a quiet way by this soldier, and it has 
gone through the hospital making changes 
which have surprised even the best friends 
of the work. Surely every one of the 600 
visitors a day who come into this building 
are touched by these strong, inspirational 
Christian influences. 

A fact about the work which will be of 
interest to the readers of the RECORD OF 
CurisTIAN Work is that the secretary in 
charge is an old Mount Hermon student. 
It is true that Frank E. Stevens came out 
of the army, where he was quartermaster 
sergeant of the 157th Artillery, and was 
converted in the Army Branch of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, but 
Mount Hermon has done much in deepen- 
ing the earnest spirit and bringing out 
the sanctified common sense which this 
secretary has shown to a marked degree. 

A splendid committee of management 
of Westchester County business men, of 
which Mr. Charles M. Jesup is chairman, 
is back of the work. . 


THE FEWO CROWNS?| 
Charles B. Mitchell. 


There hangs in the great picture gallery 
of Venice a single painting, by a second- 
rate Venetian artist, the history of which 
I would give much to know. All the 
other pictures I have ever seen from the 
same painter's brush are thoroughly com- 
monplace. This one is inspired. I feel 
sure that it must be the memorial of some 
deep soul-experience. There is certainly 
something in the picture which gives it a 
message to the soul of the sympathetic be- 
holder. 

The scene represented in the picture is 
a spacious and peaceful Italian landscape, 
with the Master and a group of saints in 
the foreground. Saint Catherine of Siena, 
in the black and white garb of a Domini- 
can nun, kneels at the feet of Jesus, Who 
places on her brow the crown of thorns. 
In His other hand He holds a golden 


*From The Christian World Pulpit (London), 


crown, which is to be the reward of faith- 
fulness and endurance. The golden crown 
is held where Saint Catherine could not 
lift her eyes to the face of Jesus without 
seeing it. 

That picture was Bissolo’s way of 
preaching to a weary world the comforting 
gospel that if we suffer with Jesus we 
shall also reign with Him. $ 

Life often seems very hard. The thorns 
press. The brows bleed. Our _ hearts 
break. We cry in our anguish, “How long, 
O Lord, how long?” We have not had the 
vision of the golden crown. Bissolo’s 
picture helped me to get it. When the 
cares of life oppress, the remembrance of 
that painting comes back to my heart with 
the sweetness of song floating over the 
moon-lit lagoons, and brings me _ the 
strength of the hills. 

I sometimes fear, as I look at the picture, 
that Saint Catherine is feeling the thorns, 
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but does not see the glory. Her head is 
bowed in meek submission. Her eyes are 
closed as if in prayer. She has consecra- 
tion and passive courage, but lacks outlook. 
She receives the pressure of the hand of 
Jesus, but does not look up into His face, 
to read there the tenderness of His heart. 

Do I need to point the moral? 

A dear friend who is passing through deep 
trouble said to me the other day that she 
was doing her best to submit to the in- 
evitable. She is an earnest and intelligent 
Christian. She has been for years a faith- 
ful and active member of the Church. And 
yet the best she can say for the will of God 
is, that it must be borne if it cannot be 
escaped from. How often one hears pro- 
fessing Christians speak in this strain! 
They seem to be like Saint Catherine in 
Bissolo’s picture. They are wearing the 
crown of thorns, with no vision of the 
crown of gold. Their eyes are downcast. 
They are too much occupied with their own 
souls, or with the things of the world. If 
they would only look up, and see what 
Christ holds in the other hand! Like their 
Master, they would endure the Cross for 
the joy set before them; they would tread 
the Via Dolorosa singing: 
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Rev. Charles A. Fulton, D. D., of the First 
Church of Syracuse, N. Y., has accepted the pas- 
torate of the Dudley Street Church of Boston, 
Mass. ; 

Rev. T. A. Patterson of Toronto, Canada, a min- 
ister of twenty years’ experience, has recently 
entered upon evangelistic work and is open for 
engagements, 

Dr. Fayette L. Thompson of the Lindell Avenue 
Methodist Church of St. Louis, Mo., has been 
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I worship thee, sweet will of God, 
And all thy ways adore. 


Our young people stand in special need 
of Bissolo’s message. Youth claims happi- 
ness as aright. It resents bereavement and 
pain as unjust and cruel. The first serious 
shock of misfortune and disappointment 
generally seems to hide for a time the face 
of God. Sometimes life passes without the 
recovery of the vision. It would help our 
young men and women to stand steady in 
hours of darkness if they could grasp the 
thought that God’s final purpose for His 
children is their happiness. The instinctive 
desire of youth is to be justified. The 
crown of thorns is only given for a little 
while. The golden crown is for eternity. 

There is a deep “needs-be,’ however, for 
the experience of the crown of thorns. 
Only those who have known pain can ap- 
preciate health. This law of knowledge and 
appreciation by contrasts runs through all 
human experience, in time and in eternity. 
The disappointments of earth will enhance 
for us the bliss of heaven. When we are 
wearing the crown of gold we shall praise 
God that He first gave us the crown of 
thorns. Why not praise Him now, by 
faith? 


elected national general secretary of the Metho- 
dist Brotherhood. 


Rev. A. B. Simpson of New York City is in 
South America, visiting the missionaries of the 
Christian and Missionary Alliance in Argentina, 
Chili, and Ecuador. 


Rev. J. H. Shakespeare, secretary of the English 
Baptist Union, has accepted an invitation to visit 
America in the interests of the World Baptist 
Alliance this summer. 


Rev. C. L. Evarts of Boston, Mass., has been 
engaged by the National Bible Institute of New 
York City to direct the personal work this sum- 
mer at its outdoor evangelistic meetings. 


Rev. George Dugan, pastor of the Collingwood 
Presbyterian’ Church of Toledo, O., is now asso- 
ciated with the Rev. Charles Stelzle in his new 
field of labor among the workingmen of New 
York City. 


Dr. W. W. White, of the Bible Teachers Train- 
ing School of New York City and some of his 
associates, are about to visit China at the invita- 
tion of three summer conferences of missionaries in 
that country. 


Rev. Dr. Dillon Bronson has resigned his office 
as superintendent of the Boston City Missions, to 
accept a position as one of the secretaries of the 
Korean Jubilee Commission, which expects to 
raise a special offering of $300,000 this year for 
Korea’s quarter-centennial anniversary. 


Rev. French E. Oliver of Kansas City conducted 
a most successful mission in Eugene, Ore., in 
March. Commenting upon the work the local 
paper, the Eugene Register, says: “The Tevival 
was far-reaching in its effect, creating an interest 
in the discussion of religious matters, not only all 
over Oregon, but... . reaching out into adjoin- 
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ing states. Mr. Oliver can be put down as one of 
the greatest evangelists that has ever visited the 
Pacific coast, regardless of the fact that his 
methods have not been endorsed by all classes, 
a condition hardly to be expected..... It must 
be admitted that for nearly six weeks this meet- 
ing was the-biggest thing in Eugene. The Taber- 
nacle, seating 3,000, was filled at every service, 
and at times hundreds could not gain admittance. 
. ... No meeting has so successfully reached the 
representative citizens, business men, professional 
men, university students, high school students, and 
mature young people in great numbers.” 


Rev. R. A. Torrey concluded a mission in Wil- 
mington, N. C., on April 3. The building used 


for the meeting was a cotton press, seated to 
hold 3200 people. In 1893 it was used for a 
similar mission by Mr. D. L. Moody. But even 


with these accommodations, the attendance at 
the meetings was far in excess of the provision 
made, and frequently many were turned away. A 
number publicly professed conversion. But per- 
haps the greatest blessing came through the quick- 
ening of church members. The success of the 
meetings was in large part due to the hearty sup- 
port of the evangelical ministers of the city, in- 
cluding the Episcopal rectors of Wilmington. 

From Wilmington, N. C., Dr. Torrey went to 
Texarkana, Tex., for a month, where a large 
building was erected in the heart of the city, with 
seatings for over 5000. From May 15 to June 
12 Dr. Torrey will be in Fredricton, New Bruns- 
wick. This will close his evangelistic work for 
the season, as he purposes entering upon an ex- 
tensive programme for Conference work at Mont- 
rose, Pa., during the summer. 


Below are given the recent and prospective en- 
gagements of several workers in the evangelistic 
field: 


W. E. Biederwolf and Homer Rodeheaver—Apr. 
29-May 12, Akron, O.; May 14-30, Perth Amboy, 
Ns. aio 

Chester Birch—Apr. 14-May 2; Plainwell, Mich. ; 
May 5-14, Winona Lake, Ind. 

J. Wilbur Chapman and party—April, Cardiff, 
Wales; May 1-10, England; May 17-22, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; May 23, Washington, D. C. 

Crossley and Hunter—April, Listowell, 
May, Parkhill, Ont. 

John M. Currie and Jos. A. Parquette—Apr. 12- 
May 1, Rochester, N. Y. 

Edgar E, Davidson—Mar. 
ING Ne 

John H. Elliott, M. R. Naftzger and Carl Leg- 
gett—Mar. 17-Apr. 5, Columbus, O. 

F. H. Gates—Mar. 27-Apr. 10, DeRuyter, N. Y. 

Gale and Collison—April, Boston, Mass. 

Ora Samuel Gray and Charles F. Allen—Mar. 
23-Apr. 12, Peabody, Mass. 

C. R. Haudenschield—Mar. 30-Apr. 24, Astoria, 
Ore.; May 1-29, Monrovia, Col. 

J. R. Hemminger and W. P. Nicholson—April- 
May, Hobart and Launceston, Tasmania; June, 
New South Wales. 

Mr. and Mrs, E. R. Hermiston—April, Spokane, 
Wash.; May, Hillyard, Wash. 

M. H. Lyon—Mar. 27-Apr. 24, Sheldon, Ia.; 
May, Harlan, Ia. 

French E. Oliver and party—April, Ashland, 
Ore.; May, Medford, Ore.; June, Philomath, Ore. 

Henry Ostrom and John P. Hillis—April, Jack- 
son, Mich. 

W. C. Pearce—Apr. 5-7, Wilson, N. C.; Apr. 
7-8, New York City; Apr. 10, Philadelphia, Pa.; 


Ont. ; 


22-May 1, Buffalo, 


Apr. 11, Baltimore, Md.; Apr. 12-14, Norfolk, 
Va.; Apr. 20-21, Chicago; Apr. 27-28, Wilming- 
ton, Del. ; 
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Milton S. Rees—April-July, Egypt, Holy Land 
and Greece. 

Arthur J. Smith—Mar.-Oct., tent, shop and open 
air work, New York City. 

C. C. Smith and R. H. Roper—April, Windsor 
Park, Chicago; May, Gilman, Ill. 

R. A. Torrey—May 12-June 9, Frederickton. 
N. B. 


Northfield Items. 


MOUNT HERMON. 


The official designation of the new dining hall 
is “‘West Hall.” 


* * * * * 


The eleventh summer session of Mount Hermon 
convenes from April 29-August 18. Besides the 
regular courses of the School are the following 
special Bible courses: 


I. A Study of Ephesians and Philippians. May 
3-14, by Rev. G. Glenn Atkins, D. D., of Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

II. The Ten Words in Their Relation to 
Present Problems. May 17-28, by Rev. Harold 
Pattison of St. Paul, Minn. 

III. The Book of Exodus and New Testa- 
ment Analogues, by Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A., of 
London. 

IV. A Study in Colossians. June 14-25, by 
Rev. Edgar Whitaker Work, D. D., of New York 
City. 

V. The Letters of St. John. July 28-July 9, 
by Rev. Ozora S. Davis, D. D., of Chicago. 

VIA. Messages of Paul’s Epistles. July 12- 
16, by Rev. J. Stuart Holden of London. 

VIB. Important Subjects now Occupying 
Men’s Thoughts. July 19-23, by Rev. J. Monro 
Gibson of London. 

VIIA. Some Messages from Sacred Places. 
July 26-30, by Rev. James McConaughy of 
Mount Hermon. 

VII B. Subject to be announced later. 
2-6, by Rev. E. 
London. 

VIII. Subject to be announced. August 9-13, 
Rey. G..Campbell Morgan, D. D., of London. 


August 
B. H. MacPherson, M. A., of 


Obituary. 


Rev. Henry W. Spellmeyer, D. D. [1847-1910], 
of St. Louis, Mo., bishop of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, died suddenly at Atlantic City, 
N. J., on March 12. Dr. Spellmeyer was grad- 
uated from New York University in 1866 and 
studied for the ministry in Union Theological 
Seminary. For thirty-five years he was pastor in 
Newark and vicinity. In May, 1904, he was 
elected Methodist Episcopal bishop. Bishop Spell- 
meyer was also a trustee of the Centenary Colle- 
giate Institute, Hackensack, N. J., Syracuse Uni- 
versity and Drew Theological Seminary. 


Dr. Borden P. Bowne [1847-1910], of Boston 
University, died suddenly on April 1. After 
spending three years in French and German uni- 
versities in the study of philosophy, he was 
called in 1878 to fill that chair in the Boston 
University. This position he occupied until his 
death. 

Among the books which Dr. Bowne has writ- 
ten are, “The Christian Life,” ‘The -Christian 
Revelation,” “The Atonement,” and “Studies in 
Christianity.” 
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Our Book Table. 


Churches and the Wage Earners (The). By C. 
Bertrand Thompson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. Cloth. 229 pages. $1 net. 


This book is a frank recognition of the gulf 
between the masses and the churches—‘‘organized 
religion on the one hand, and toiling humanity 
on the other.” It is notable for the spirit in 
which it handles an oft-discussed problem. It 
pleads not only that the Sabbath day should be 
kept holy, but that Christian merchants should 
give their working people a Saturday half holiday 
to make this possible. It asks that girls should 
be rescued from sin not only by the establish- 
ment of “‘doors of hope,” but also by Christian 
capitalists building only model tenements. This 
volume keeps the emphasis where it belongs. 
The author demands that rust shall be kept out 
of the wheat by seeing to it that the seed is 
clean. He urges that the Church shall not only 
care for the working man, but that it shall let 
its care be known. ‘Well, sir,” said a working 
man in reply to the question this book aims to 
answer, “I suppose the Church does not care 
anything about us poor people, and so we come 
not to care much for her either—the more’s the 
pity” (page 37). Like Professor Rauschenbusch, 
the author sees the ultimate victory of the wage 
earner in his struggles, and urges the Church to 
see the greatness of her present opportunity that 
hereafter she may find her own crest of the wave, 
being carried by her present sympathy with the 
working man to her highest place of power when 
he comes to his own. ‘The call is clear enough, 
will the churches heed it?” At the end of the 
volume we have a good bibliography, but the 


volume lacks an index. A book of this charac- 
ter without an index is like a boat without a 
rudder.—H,. P. 


College Sermons. By Charles Carroll Albertson. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadel- 
phia. Frontispiece. Cloth. 194 pages. 75 
cents, 


The title describes the special purpose of these 
sermons, They are good college sermons, and 
will be found profitable to others than those to 
whom they were first delivered. A Vassar stu- 
dent once said to the writer: ‘‘When you preach 
at our college, please give us one of the sermons 
you preach on ordinary Sundays to your own 
people. We are sick to death of sermons on 
character and influence.’”’ Many college sermons 
are apt to be filled with references to Epictetus, 
Socrates and other ancient worthies. These ref- 
erences are put in, like currants in a bun, to- 
gether with little dashes- of philosophy and 
pinches of. science, and the whole dusted over 
with references that suggest the class room. In 
Dr. Albertson’s sermons these things are to be 
found, but there is also a knowledge of the twen- 
tieth century, a deep sympathy with ordinary 
life, and a noble fact which knows how Christ 
saves men and women in ways that are not to 
be found on, but are not contrary to, the college 
curriculum. These sermons would do good any- 
where and especially in the places for which they 
are written.—H. P. 


Ethic of Jesus (The). By Rev. James Stalker, 
M. A., D. D. A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York. Cloth. 403 pages. $1.75 net. 

Ethics of Jesus (The). By Henry Churchill 
iGtarey ID IDE) Liiva Be Macmillan Co., New 
York. Cloth. 293 pages. $1.50 net. 


The widespread interest to-day in the moral 
teaching of Jesus Christ is vividly illustrated by 
the issue of these two books, in which two 
scholars, the one Scottish, the other American, 
apply to the elucidation of that teaching very 
rare and very eminent equipment in learning 
and criticism and devout appreciation of moral 
values. The method pursued by the two 
scholars is very different. 

Dr. King writes in the fullest consciousness,— 
an almost too sensitive consciousness—of the 
work of recent criticism upon the gospels, and 
he builds his lectures upon these results at least 
in so far as to suffer them to affect the plan 
of his book. So we hear of the ethical teach- 
ing in Schmiedel’s ‘“Foundation-Pillar Passages,” 
and the ethical teaching in Burkitt’s ‘Doubly 
Attested Sayings,’? and the ethical teachings in 

and in Mark and so on. Exposition is in 
all this made subordinate to critical re-arrange- 
ment of material; and sometimes as one reads 
Dr. King’s somewhat perfunctory comments one 
feels inclined to italicize his own statement 
(Introduction p. 1): “It is possible to go over 
many books on the teaching of Jesus, excellently 
done though they seem, and yet feel curiously 
unrewarded, when the outcome is compared with 
the results of one’s own first-hand study of the 
words of Jesus themselves.” 

In Dr. Stalker’s book the order of things is 
reversed. Here too, as in the other book, is 
scholarship wide-reaching, impartial, thoroughly 
modern and aware; here, too, has been careful 
examination of every passage in the Synoptics 
recording the teaching of our Lord. But here 
tabulation is subordinated to exposition: and 
the resultant structure of the book is more 
pleasing, and the reading of it a more satisfying 
and enriching experience. 

Dr. Stalker takes as the framework of his 
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book the ancient division of the subjects in- 
cluded in Ethic—the Highest Good, Virtue and 
Duty. Under the first of these heads, he treats 
of the Gospel or Blessedness, the Kingdom of 
God, Righteousness, and Missing the Highest 
Good, and Sin. Part Second—Virtue—expounds 
the Lord’s teaching on Repentance and Faith, on 
the Imitation of Christ and Offenses. Part Third 
—Duty—deals with the love of God, and of 
man, and the fulfilment of all obligations to God 
and to man, and contains two additional chapters 
on the Family and the State. 

The book concludes somewhat oddly, with a 
paper on The Church and the Social Teaching 
of Jesus, by Dr. Stalker’s son-in-law, the Rev. 
F. J. Rae: it is doubtful whether all the readers 
of the paper will find even in Dr. Stalker’s 
generous footnote adequate justification for the 
inclusion of this essay. 

Readers of Dr. Stalker’s earlier works, es- 
pecially the immortal “‘Imago Christi” will be 
prepared to find (and they will not be disap- 
pointed) the teaching of the Lord set forth with 
careful fidelity to the data, strong apprehension 
of the value of the teaching for modern life, 
and with the bright lucidity of genius. They 
will expect, and they will find, a fascinating blend 
of reverence and candor: and most of all will 
they expect, and be glad when they discover, 
that in this work there is no place for the 
banalité of an artificial separation of the ethical 
from the religious elements in our Lord’s mes- 
sage. 

The creed of Dr. Stalker on this matter it 
were well if all students of the “teaching of 
Jesus” could make their own: “Connection with 
His person, preoccupation with His image, and 
the anticipation of future union with Him will 
always be the essentials of Christian experience: 
and in these is generated the virtue on which 
the moral victory depends.”—G. R. 


Faith and Health. By Charles Reynolds Brown. 
Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York. Cloth. 
234 pages. $1 net. 


Dr. Brown has taught us to expect from his 
pen, the wise, the balanced, the plain and clear, 
seasoned with salt and lighted and lightened 
with humor. And he does not disappoint us 
here. His chapter headings are: The Healing 
Miracles of Christ, Modern Faith Cures, The 
Pros and Cons of Christian Science, The Healing 
Power of Suggestion, The Emmanuel Movement, 
The Gospel of Good Health, The Church and 
Disease... These are all live wires. It would be 
hard on the whole to find a more: satisfactory 
treatment of any one of them in the same scope, 
than Dr. Brown’s treatment. Only ample quo- 
tation would answer the purpose and there is 
no room here for ample quotation. The best 
review of the book is the reading of it. He 
shows how nature is plastic even under our 
bungling human hands, how the Unseen and 
Eternal offer an immediate and available alliance 
and how the venture of faith produces great and 
unexpected results. The energy in which the 
morning stars sang together and the sons of 
God shouted for joy is still in the deep places 
of our souls. Dr. Brown’ speaks with reticence of 
his own belief in what the Unseen One can do 
and does do for our relief and for our health 
“when we go to Him aright. 

His treatment of Christian Science is admirable 
and his indictment of the distinctive Mary Baker, 
etc., Eddy philosophy for its effect upon the 
children of the movement might well be widely 
and constantly pressed. Open to the Emmanuel 
Movement Dr. Brown does not desire to see 
the Church enter as a Church into the healing 
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function or put its emphasis upon the ministry 
to the neurotic and the physically awry. None 
the less he would preach the Gospel of Good 
Health and lend the weight of the Church’s in- 
telligent sympathy to the fight against disease. 
A wise word about a big subject.—G. G. A. 


Happy Hours for the Boys and Girls. By Daniel 
Elwood Lewis. Sunday School Times Co., 
Philadelphia. Illustrated. Cloth. 128 pages. 


50 cents net. 


Blackboard talks to children by a pastor who 
evidently knows how. It will do at least two 
things for the student—furnish hints for his own 
talks and convince him that one need not be an 
artist in order to use the- blackboard success- 
fully. Perhaps the last service is the greater, for 
this splendid aid to. ‘“‘eye-gate’” is too often 
neglected because one cannot draw recognizable 
pictures.—N. F. S. 


How to Help. By Mary Conyngton, M. A. Mac- 
millan Co., New York. Cloth. 368 pages. 
$1.50 net. 


This is a book full of good advice and suggestions 
concerning social and settlement work. It tells 
the philanthropic citizen how he can best help 
the cases that come under his observation, and 
how he can avoid being imposed upon. In a 
word, the advice is: ‘Send people to the near- 
est organization society.”’ Various classes of 
those who are in straightened circumstances are 
here also dealt with, and the way to help them 
is sensibly described. Many hints are given on 
how to help people to help themselves. Pre- 
ventive work is also given its proper place. 
This place is first. It is better to prevent a child 
from doing wrong than to rescue the grown 
man or woman who has gone wrong. This vol- 
ume deals with things as they are and gives 
hope for better things that shall be.—H. P. 


Lilavati Singh. By Florence L. Nichols. Wom- 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society of the M. E. 
Church, Boston. Illustrated. Cloth. 62 pages. 
25 cents. 


This is a beautiful sketch of a beautiful life. 
Miss Singh was ‘‘a third generation Christian in 
India.” It is notable not only as a record of 
noble lives in India, but also as a witness to 
how noble the lives of Christians in America 
appear to a native like Miss Singh, who knew at 
first hand the efforts of those who work in the 
offices of the missionary societies, and those 
in the churches who year after year give to 
the support of missions. This may seem to us 
at home like humdrum heroism. But it is heroism 
just the same. Lilavati Singh lived in India, 
visited America and is buried in this country.— 
Jalen se : 


Missionary Heroes in Africa. By John C. Lam- 


bert, Ms A; D: Do Jo 8B. Lippincott: Gor 
Philadelphia. Illustrated. Cloth. 156 pages. 
75 cents. 


Another of the many missionary books written 
especially for young people. In a volume of 
just over 150 pages, the ‘“theroes’” introduced are 
of course only those best known, and their lives 
are given merely in outline. But sufficient is told 
of Livingstone, Mackay, Coillard, Hannington, and 
Arnot to kindle enthusiasm and admiration for 
the men themselves, as well as to awaken in- 
telligent and sympathetic interest in the peoples 
to whom they devoted their lives. The last 
chapter, telling of the tramp of a C. M. S. mis- 
sionary, Mr. A. B. Lloyd, through the Great 
Forest of the Congo and his meeting with the 
Pygmies, is of especial interest—A. M. V. 


Our Book Table. 


Neoplatonism in Relation to Christianity. By 
Charles Elsee, M. A. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. Cloth. 144 pages. 75 cents. 


This book—a prize essay much amplified—finds 
its setting in the new interest in Idealism every- 
where manifest and in the increasingly clear con- 
viction that all efforts of the spirit after the 
unseensand permanent have a distinct value. It 
is a well-conceived and well-stated study of the 
modification of Platonic idealism in the face of 
conditions created by Christianity and indeed 
under the influence—unconscious but real—of the 
spirit of Christianity itself. It is a curious testi- 
mony to the continuity of thought that a philos- 
ophy meant to save the old served the new. 
There has been since Origen a school of Chris- 


tian- thinking, not large but always influential, 
which has been powerfully influenced by the 
Greek leaven, and neoplatonism as shaped by 
Plotinus was the channel through which the 


early Church most distinctly felt that influence. 
The whole book is interesting as showing the 
scope of this movement and how many ques- 
tions which we call “new” are simply old friends 
—or foes—with new faces.—G. G. A. 


Number of Man (The). By Philip Matrro. F. H. 
Revell Co., New York. Cloth. 359 pages. 
$1.25 net. 

The title of this book is a pgor one. It is taken 

from the reference in the Revelation. The author 


sees only a dismal swamp in present religious 
conditions. The whole is a fantastic interpreta- 
tion of the Revelation as applied to modern life. 
—H. P. 


Orders and Unity. By Charles Gore, D. D., D. 
Cerne, Dp: Es Ps Dutton -& 'Co., New York 
Cloth. 233 pages. $1.35 net. 


There is no more remarkable movement of God’s 
Spirit in our time than the widespread hunger 
for Christian reunion. The fact is to many a 
welcome sign that the Church is really about to 
address herself to those unfinished tasks which 
she cannot overtake while she is paralyzed by 
schism and disunion. 

It is significant that nowhere is this hunger 
for reunion more active than in the churches in 
which the historic self-consciousness is most 
vivid. The great lesson which God’s Spirit is 
writing upon our hearts to-day—the value and 
power of the corporate life—has impressed itself 
with peculiar emphasis on those who have most 
been taught to value incorporation into a society 
claiming to be the body of Christ. 

And such minds have been, almost against 
their traditional convictions, impelled to seek 
some definition of the ‘‘Body” that will be stripped 
of all parochialism, some formula which may in- 
clude all those in whom God’s grace has become 
the dominant power of their lives. How to 
secure this inclusive conception without running 
counter to tradition sacred and authoritative— 
this is the problem vexing those who reproduce 
in their hearts to-day the sorrow of the Divine 
Heart over our unhappy divisions. 

Twenty years ago the Bishop of Birmingham 
wrote his famous book on ‘‘The Church and the 
Ministry’—perhaps then the ablest presentation 
extant of the ‘High Church” conception of the 
sacred office. But recently and in view of 
what criticism had had in the interval to say, 
Dr. Gore ‘determined to think the whole sub- 
ject through afresh”: and the bundle of essays 
which make up ‘‘Orders and Unity” is the result. 

Exigencies of space forbid our attempting to 
give any adequate account of Dr. Gore’s argu- 
ment. He begins at the head waters of the 
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Christian faith: at our Lord’s solicitude for the 
shepherdless multitude, and His appointment of 
shepherds or pastors, whose functions are like 
the Master’s own, at once prophetic, priestly and 
kingly. From this it is but a step to the state- 
ment that our Lord prepared and instituted a 
visible society of men, His Church, and com- 
mitted to this society the function of repre- 
senting Him and carrying out His work in the 
world. Dr. Gore forcibly shows that no man’s 
“salvation” in the fullest sense is complete until 
he has imbibed the fullness of life mediated 
through the fellowship of Christ’s Church; he 
subscribes, as we heartily do, the saying “Extra 
ecclesiam nulla salus.” 

But it is just here that the palpable facts bid 
us leave questions of organization behind. The 
Christian man, as a matter of fact, draws supplies 
of spiritual health from a fellowship much wider 
than that covered by the episcopal, or presbyterial 
or any other single form of religious organiza-’ 
tion: and the consciousness of this makes un- 
convincing and therefore even tedious Dr. Gore’s 
discussions on the authority of the apostles, the 
establishment of the Episcopate, and the idea 
of apostolic succession. The strength of the book 
lies in its historical knowledge, its earnest candor, 
its freshness of view: but its weakness lies in 
its failure to grapple with the fact, and the sig- 
nificance of the consequences of the fact, of the 
existence of grace-in-action in fields outside the 
episcopal control. Dr. Gore has come in sight 
of the fact: he calls it “by far the most serious 
of the difficulties presented by the traditional 
view.”” One lays down the book with a good 
hope that its author, in tackling this difficulty 
anew, will yet come to see that however highly 
it may be right to value Episcopal orders, and 
however desirable may be an approximation to 
the Episcopal form of government throughout 
the Church, the position will not now long be 
tenable that the ‘‘Episcopate is the necessary 


and divinely given link of continuity and co- 

hesion in the Church universal.”—G. R. 
Personality of the Christian Ideal. By John 
Wright Buckham. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Cloth. 263 pages. $1.50 net. 


A thing so simply inevitable that one wonders 
why it has taken us so long to come to it is 
happening in the thinking of our time. We are 
coming back to personality as the illuminating 
and interpretative thing in our scheme of think- 
ing. It is personality in which the cosmic process 
has culminated and it is personality in turn which 
interprets the cosmic process. Surely here is 
a key which will open many doors. 

Dr. Buckham has sought to relate a concep- 
tion so vital, to the general field of Christian 
thinking. He has done this not only with sug- 
gestion but with power. His style has a charm 
all its own; it is the natural expression of lucid 
and constructive habits of thought. He defines 
personality as the self-conscious, the one (unity), 
the free, the moral and the worthful. One thinks 
here of Calderwood’s wholly adequate definition, 
“Self-conscious existence, self-regulated  intelli- 
gence and self-determined activity.” 

But of course ali emphasis upon freedom and 
initiative in personality must be qualified by the 
demands of the moral upon conduct and the true 
upon thought. Professor Buckham distinguishes 
between personality and individuality. Individu- 
ality belongs to the natural order while per- 
sonality belongs to the eternal order: one is a 
racial product, the other an intrinsic reality. 
Personality is a potency, individuality is a pos- 
session. It is well to recognize this distinction— 
which is real-—to begin with. In the detailed 
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treatment of the theme it is bound more or less 
to be lost, as indeed it is almost directly in the 
chapter which follows on personality and society. 
There the individual person is seen made by the 
fellowships which he shares. Dr. Buckham’s dis- 
tinction between the true and the empirical self 
has real working value. 

The chapter on the Person and the Brain and 
The Pathology of Personality carry the conclu- 
sions of the later clear and veracious thinking 
on these subjects. Self-development, self-realiza- 
tion and ‘“‘growing pains’ all have their suggestive 
treatment. 

In his discussion on the Personalizing of Life 
the author points a way which will set us free 
from the thralldom of things and which offers 
the best of formule for living in a world whose 
lower and evanescent phases are so much with us. 
The central Christian contentions fall naturally 
into so inclusive a thought form. Here Dr. 
Buckham anticipates a natural criticism in calling 
attention himself to the inadequacy of develop- 
ment. He has sketched in the outlines of a fuller 
cénsideration of themes which have always been 
central and sometimes perplexing in the high 
regions of Christian speculation. Upon just what 
philosophy of incarnation Professor Buckham 
would base his treatment of Jesus as the Goal of 
Personality or whether there is room in what 
he has done for a wholly adequate Christology 
remains to be seen. 

One may question, too, whether the distinction 
between God and Nature somehow implied in the 
chapter on Personality and Providence is valid 
enough to bear up the sheer weight of, the solu- 
tion of the problems of pain and evil. But here 
we criticise what is confessedly unfinished work. 
The whole book is a real contribution along true 
lines to the reconstruction of an intelligent faith. 
—G. G. A. 


Religion of the Chinese (The). 
Groot Pha): Macmillan Co., New York. 
Cloth. 230 pages. $1.25 net. 


These lectures by Professor DeGroot were given 
in Hartford Theological Seminary on the Lamp- 
son foundation. They are clear, direct, concise. 
The bases of Chinese faith are first considered. 
“The primitive form of the -religion of the 
Chinese and its very core to this day is Animism 

- an implicit belief in the animation of the 
universe and of every being or thing which exists 
in it.” This Animism is dualistic, ‘the universe 
consists of two souls called Yang and Yin.” The 
Yang soul is light, warmth and life. The Yin 
soul is darkness, cold and death. These souls 
are subdivided until the orthodox Chinese find 
themselves living in a world swarming with 
spectres and demons, with a demon lore gro- 
tesque beyond ithagination. The struggle against 
spectres takes about all a Chinaman’s time 
and moves him often to superstitious excesses 
which sway provinces. Here is the foundation 
for ancestral worship. ‘Each member of the 
human race since he has a shen is a god, and 
each god may become a man by descending into 
a human body,” and ancestral worship has its 
curious and intricate cultus. The universal order, 
the Tao, and its worship, with the Chinese 
Pantheon is mentioned in the Chinese classics, and 
the classic systematization of the whole scheme 
is Confucianism, rigid, intolerant, blood-stained. 
To all this Buddhism offers a really vital alter- 
native, and its cult and its convents have a 
considerable place in Chinese life. They are 
branded as heretics and would offer, suggests Dr. 
DeGroot, an open and sympathetic point of de- 
parture for Christian missionary work.—G. G. A. 


By J. J. Mo -De- 
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Religion of the Threshold and Other Sermons 


(The). By the late Donald Sage Mackay, D. 
1D) pal sly) DY A. C. Armstrong & Son, New 
York. Frontispiece. Cloth. 354 pages. $1.50 
net. 


There are some utterances which can only be ap- 
preciated by a knowledge of the personality who 
expressed them. Dr. Mackay was one df those 
whose personality was so large a part of his mes- 
sage that to those who knew him well, the 
written word fails to convey the remarkable 
charm and warmth which gave him a unique 
place. 

These sermons, however, have a strong flavor 
of reality. They are aimed directly at the facts 
of life, clearly and accurately seen by a man who 
dearly loved his fellows. There is no cant, no 
professionalism, no pedantry. They are the result 
of a keen vision of the needs of the modern city 
man by one who knew him sympathetically to 
an extraordinary degree, and they helped men 
who lived amid the stress and strain of our com- 
plex life-—J. D. 


Revivals, Their Laws and Leaders. By Rev. 
John Burns. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 
Cloth. 312 pages. $1.50 net. 


This is a book which will be valued by those 
interested (and who is not?) in the progress of 
the Kingdom of God, in the world. The author 
lays down as an axiom that in no sphere of life 
is advance uniformly made, but that every move- 
ment of force really increases in intensity and 
influence by periodic revivals. 


“By the breath of revived life God keeps 
the world in eager activity, and keeps the 
human heart ever fresh with hope. His deal- 
ings with men reveal a continual Pentecost, 
and each revival is needed for the perfecting 
of man’s nature. The world theh, may be 
said to be never left without a revival; if 
in one part of human activity the wave re- 
cedes, in another it flows. But the order is 
the secret of the Most High, the equipoise 
is in His hands. Behind all the ebb and 
flow is the inexorable tide of His redemp- 
tive purposes.” 


Proceeding, Mr. Burns explains his theme by 
a discriminating survey of the revivals asso- 
ciated with the names of St. Francis of Assisi, 
Savonarola, Martin Luther, John Calvin, John 
Knox, and John Wesley. It will be seen thus 
that his range is large both as regards history 
and varied interest, and what he writes with so. 
clear insight cannot fail to be both illuminating 
and inspiring. One might have wished that he 
had carried his subject in its illustrative aspects 
a little further, bringing the story of revivals 
nearer to our own time by the inclusion of the 
awakenings under D. L. Moody, in Uganda and 
the Telugu country, in Wales and in the far 
Eastern fields of Korea and Shansi. Within his 
self-imposed limits, however, the author has done 
excellently, and the book is to be commended 
most highly.—J. S. H. 


Social Gospel (The). By  Shailer 
Griffith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. 
168 pages. 50 cents net. 


“The purpose of this little book is,” says Dr. 
Mathews, ‘“‘to set forth the social teachings of 
Jesus, as well as the social implications of the 
spiritual life to define and stimulate the 
Christian attitude toward social questions.” Dr. 
Mathews’ work is always sane, scholarly and 
suggestive. He groups the social teachings of 
Jesus and considers His General Principles, The 
Family, The State, Economic Life and Social 


Mathews. 
Boards. 


Our Book Table. 


Regeneration. Each chapter is a study of the 
attitude and teaching of Jesus as to the themes 
considered put simply and concisely. Questions for 
chapter review and for further study follow each 
chapter. The hand of the trained teacher is 
here evident. Here is a book which would serve 
admirably men’s classes in many churches and 
such groups as are eager wisely to relate the 
gospel to the complex needs of our time. There 
are twenty studies and a list of books for sup- 
plementary reading. A good piece of work.— 
G. G. A. 


Story of Our Baptist Missionary Work (The). 


Book VI. By Lorilla E. Bushnell. American 
Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia. 
Paper. 80 pages. 15 cents net. 


This is a useful little book dealing with the past 
history and present activities of the home and 
foreign mission work which the Baptists are 
doing. It is useful for pastors who wish to post 
themselves for missionary meetings and it is well 
adapted for the use of mission study classes. 
—H. P. 


Why and How of Foreign Missions (The). By 
Arthur Judson Brown. Young People’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, New York. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 264 pages. 50 cents. 


This book appears as one of the Forward Mis- 
sion Study Classes. It takes nothing for granted 
and tells facts which all should know, but which 
all do not know. We are given an insight into 
the work of the various mission boards at home, 
as well as a description of mission work on the 
field. The book sees that it is quite as im- 
portant for us to know how the money for the 
support of missionaries is raised, and how pres- 
ent methods of administration could be improved 
as it is for us to have knowledge of the peculiar 
problems of the foreign missionaries themselves. 
This is a good book and will greatly help in 
training the present generation to a better and 
a greater interest in the world’s evangelization. 
After each chapter is a list of questions, and ref- 
erences are also given for advanced study. A 
good bibliography and index are also given. It 
is a worthy account of missionary training at 
home, and of*mission enterprise abroad.—H. P. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


MAY, 


1910. 


Sunday, 1st. The hour of prayer. Acts 
Ns de, 
My God, is any hour so sweet, 

From blush of morn to evening star, 
As that which calls me to Tliy feet, 


The hour of prayer? 


Blest is that tranquil hour of morn, 
And blest that solemn hour of eve, 
When, on the wings of prayer upborne, 

The world I leave. 


Then is my strength by Thee renewed, 
Then are my sins by Thee forgiven, 

Then dost Thou cheer my solitude 
With hopes of heaven, 


No words can tell what sweet relief 
Here for my every want I find; 

What strength for warfare, balm for grief, 
What peace of mind. 


Hushed is each doubt, gone every fear, 
My spirit seems in heaven to stay; 
And e’en the penitential tear 
Is wiped away. 


Lord, till I reach that blissful shore, 
No privilege so dear shall be, 
As thus my inmost soul to pour 
In prayer to Thee. 
—Charlotte Elliott. 


Monday, 2nd. Now is the... 
(OO 2, Gis, 


. time. 


Make use of time if thou valuest eternity. 
Yesterday cannot be recalled; to-morrow 
cannot be assured._Jeremy Taylor. 


Tuesday, 3rd. As we have... . op 


por- 
tunity, let us do good unto all. 


Gal. vi. To. 


Do good and leave behind you a monu- 
ment of virtue that the storms of time 
can never destroy. Write your name in 
kindness, love and mercy on the hearts of 
thousands you come in contact with, year 
by year; you will never be forgotten—your 
name, your deeds, will be as legible on the 
hearts you leave behind as the stars on the 
brow of evening. Good deeds will shine 
as the stars of heaven—Thomas Chalmers. 


Wednesday, 4th. Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling; for it 
ts God which worketh in you, both to will 
and to do of his good pleasure. Phil. ii. 
FER, Hp 


Work it out in love. Work it out in 


' themselves are not hostile to Christ. 


daily, faithful ministry. Work it out as 
God works in you. But more than that. 
You may miss it. You may fall short of 
God’s perfect plan for your life. Therefore, 
work it out “with fear and trembling”! 
.... Trembling—lest the god of this 
world blind you to the vision of service 


which God is ever holding before you. . 


Trembling—lest the low standard of life 
in fellow Christians about you lead you 
to drop yours to a like groveling level. 
... Trembling—lest some little circle in 


"the dark ends of the earth should fail of 


the giving, the praying, or the going which 
God has long since planned for you. 
Trembling—lest the voices of worldly pleas- 
ure and ambition, dull and deafen your 
ears to the one voice which is ever whisper- 
ing, “Follow thou me; follow thou me.”— 


James H. McConkey. 


Thursday, 5th. Do this now..... Give 
not sleep to thine eyes, nor slumber to thine 


‘eyelids, Prov. vi. 3, 4. 


No unwelcome tasks become any the less 
unwelcome by putting them off until to- 
morrow. It is only when they are behind 
us and done that we begin to find that there 
is a sweetness to be tasted afterwards, and 
that the remembrance of unwelcome duties 
unhesitatingly done is welcome and pleas- 
ant. Accomplished, they are full of bless- 
ing, and there is a smile on their faces as 
they leave us. Undone, they stand threat- 
ening and disturbing our tranquillity, and 
hindering our communion with God. If 
there be lying before you any bit of work 


’ from which you shrink, go straight up to 


it and do it at once. The only way to get 
rid of it is to do it—Alexander Maclaren. 


Friday, 6th. Pilate... 
find no fault in him... .. 
he him. . 
Aa rOs 


Sather 
Then delivered 
. . to be crucified. John xix. 


Pilate is the typical coward. The man 
whose heart went out to Christ, who saw 
the beauty of Jesus’ bearing, and yet the 
man who dared not take one step towards 
Christ, because he was afraid of the crowd. 
.... And mark you, Pilate is not dead. 
There are men and women in modern so- 
ciety who sit in Pilate’s place and who in 
They 
admire Him, and they would be His fol- 
lowers, but they dare not contradict their 
surroundings.—John Douglas Adam. 
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Saturday, 7th. Seekest thou great things 
for thyself? seek them not. Jer. xlv. 5. 


Beware of seeking to make for yourself a 
great name. .... This is the pathway of 
certain spiritual impoverishment, of de- 
clension, and of death—J. Stuart Holden. 


Sunday, 8th. Samson ....said.... 
If I be shaven, then my strength will go 
from me, and I shall become weak, and be 
like any other man. Judg. xvi. 14, 17. 


Samson’s strength consisted in the fact 
that he was first of all a Nazarite, and 
as such he carried ever about with him the 
mark of his Nazariteship .... his long 
hair. The moment that .... he gave up 
. the mark of his Nazariteship, which was 

the sign of his separation from other peo- 
ple, he became in appearance like other 
men and shared other men’s weaknesses. 

Now, the Church of Jesus Christ is in- 
tended to be a separate body of men and 
women. It is not to be of the world. Its 
methods .... its mode of life, the things 
in which it finds its pleasure and comfort 
and blessing .... must be separate and dis- 
tinct. And the Church is to carry about 
with it, wherever it goes, the sign of its 
Nazariteship, the marks of its separation. 
.... Now, if the Church wants to go.... 
in for the things of the world, its pleasures, 
wealth, influence and the like, let it do it, 
but... . in so doing it partakes of the 
weakness of the world.—Len G. Broughton. 


Monday, oth. Thou hast set my feet in 
a large room. Ps. xxxi. 8. 


No person is ever condemned to a small 
life. Many are assigned to small circum- 
stances, but our lives may be as large as 
we want them to be. For the only limits 
of life are aspiration, sympathy, and inter- 
est.—Selected. 


Tuesday, 1oth. God meant it unto good. 
Gen. l. 20. 


“God meant it unto good”— 
Sounds as a sweet refrain, 
Faith’s undertone of comfort, 

Soothing life’s weary strain. 


“God meant it unto good”; 
The pressure of His hand 

Is felt in every heart-pang 
We cannot understand. 


“God meant it unto good”; 
What seems a needless sting 

Is sent to draw the wounded heart 
Closer to Him to cling. 


“God meant it unto good”; 

No “second cause” I see, 
For ’tis my God appoints each day, 

And plans my life for me. 
—Selected 


‘ 


Wednesday, 11th. Jt is the Lorp: let him 
do what seemeth him good. 1 Sam. it. 18. 


There is much pious grumbling to-day 
which goes to the very verge of dissatis- 
faction with Christ’s management of His 
own kingdom. .... This is a temptation 
that comes to all earnest souls; and it is 
a grievous temptation to fall into. Christ 
understands His own business. It is not 
yours and mine to complain, and say, Why 
not this, that and the other?, but before 
the whole world to glory in our King. 
Blessed is the man who never hangeth his 
harp on the willow tree. Since “the Lorp 
reigneth, let the earth be glad.” God save 
us from complaint that practically verges 
upon, if it does not pass into, distrust of 
Him Who gave His life upon the cross for 
the salvation of the world—Charles G. 
Moore. 


Thursday, 12th. [ must work the works 
of him that sent me, while it is day. John 
ix, 4. 


That life will stay forever out of the 
larger fields of action which does not per- 
ceive that some other motive must dominate 
it than merely the motive of responding to 
that which makes emotional appeal to it. 
The one sufficing and adequate law of life 
is not, “What do I want to do?’ but, 
“What ought I to do?” not, “What ap- 
peals to me?” but, “What is God appealing 
to me to do?” If we would discover the 
one loftiest and noblest thing, the one satis- 
fying and complete thing, we shall find it 
where our Lord found it—“It is my duty 
to work the works of Him that sent me, 
while it is day.”’—Robert E. Speer. 


Friday, 13th. Therefore will the Lorp 
watt. Isa, «4#x. 18. 


His time is like the time of the tide. All 
the art and power of man can neither 
hasten nor retard its movement; it must 
be waited for; nothing can be done without 
it, and when it comes nothing can resist 
it. The only reason why the Lord seems 
to delay what He afterwards grants is that 
the best hour is not yet come—John New- 
ton. 


Saturday, 14th. Not everyone that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father which is in heaven. Matt. 
vu. 2I. 

Religion may be professed; but Chris- 
tianity must be lived.—Selected. 


Sunday, 15th. Be filled with the Spirit. 
Eph. v. 18. 


Perhaps we have all of us yet to fathom 
the meaning of the sentence in the creed, 


’ 
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“TI believe in the Holy Ghost.” I am sure 
that we have no notion of what God could 
make us to be, and give us to have, and 
call us to do, and help us to learn, and en- 
able us to suffer, and permit us to enjoy, 
if we would but try to understand our 
Lord’s own words: “If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren; how much more shall your heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask him?” Whatever hesitation there may 
be about our other prayers, there need be 
none with this. It is enjoined on us to “be 
filled with the Spirit.’”—George Bowen. 


Monday, 16th. To me to live is Christ. 
Phil, 1. 21. 


Religion is not a little fenced-off en- 
closure, within which all is sacred, and 
outside of which all is secular and profane. 
There is no such distinction to be drawn. 
Religion is life, character, conduct; it 
reaches up to God and down into the small- 
est details of daily duty; it covers every- 
thing. — Selected. 


Tuesday, 17th. Whose praise is not of 
men, but of God. Rom. u. 29. 


Do not be discouraged though you are 
not known, though you seem to be passed 
over. Do not feel envious if you have 
been the means of raising another over 
yourself. Only see that you are doing 


what you do for the sake of the highest, ’ 


for love’s sake, and for the good of others. 
In that case, you have your reward and 
will have it. And besides there is an ex- 
quisite and precious joy in having your 
praise not from men, but from God.—John 
A, Hutton, 


Wednesday, 18th. For the merchandise 
of it is better than the merchandise of sil- 
ver, and the gain thereof than fine gold. 
Prov. i. 14. 


The word “merchandise’’ means ex- 
change. What we have of value must be 
given to others, and then they will give it 
back to us again. It is this exchange that 
makes riches. Of what use would silver 
and gold be to us if we merely hoard- 
ed it? We must give that it .may 
be given to us again. This is a law 
we must pay attention to; it’ is as sure 
as the law of gravitation. “Give and it 
shall be given unto you.” Do not withhold 
any knowledge you have; give it! If a 
thought has been given you that has helped 
you, give it to someone else. This is the 
only way to keep it—by giving it, the “mer- 
chandise” of it. The exchange is the 
“gain.” —Margaret Bottome. 


Thursday, 19th. Go home to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord 
hath done for thee. Mark v. 19. 


Record of Christian Work. 


“Let me follow thee,” begged the healed 
demoniac, but he was awarded a far higher 
and harder service... . - There are many 
who would willingly follow the Lord afar 
who find being His witnesses in the daily 
life at home a more difficult task. It would 
often be easier to be an eloquent evangelist 
abroad than to be a patient, faithful, unself- 
ish member of the home circle. The story of 
the transformed life may sound well from 
the platform, but it meets slow and keen 
inspection as it is enacted at the hearth- 
stone.—J. R. -Miller. 


Friday, 20th. Men ought always to pray, 
and not to faint. Luke xvi. I. 


Our Lord declared that “men ought al- 
ways to pray, and not to faint,’ and that is 
a very profound word. It is evident that 
His conception of life is that if men pray 
they will not faint, and conversely, if men 
do not pray then will they faint. This 
word indicates that Jesus had a profound 
consciousness of the pressure and strain of 
life.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Saturday, 21st. 
worship .... 
1U. 23. 


True worshipers .... 
in spirit and in truth. John 


Not in the sacred shrines alone, 
Which chime their summons unto me, 

Would I look to Thy heavenly throne, 
But everywhere would worship Thee. 


—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Sunday, 22nd. J am the resurrection, and 
the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die. 
John xi. 25, 26. 


I well remember how in my native village 
in New England, it used to be customary, 
as a funeral procession left the church, for 
the bell in the .burial-ground to toll as 
many times as the deceased was years old. 
How anxiously I would count those strokes 
of the bell to see how long I might reckon 
on living. Sometimes there would be 
seventy or eighty tolls, and I would give 
a sigh of relief to think I had so many 
years to live. But at other times there 
would be only a few Years tolled, and then 
a horror would seize me as I thought that 
I, too, might soon be claimed as a victim 
by that dread monster, Death. Death and 
judgment were a constant source of fear 
to me until I realized the fact that neither 
shall ever have any hold on a child of God. 
—D. L. Moody. : 


Monday, 23rd. Be still, and know that I 
am God. Ps. xlvi. to. 


Luther has finely rendered this, “Be silent 
unto God, and let him mould thee.’ When 
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we are too active we try to fit God into 
our molds, but when we are yielded like 
the plastic clay God can shape us according 
to His will and work in us and through us 
His highest plan—A. B. Simpson. 


Tuesday, 24th. Ve are not of the world 
.... therefore the world hateith you. 
John xv. 19. 


If we think that we can follow the teach- 
ings of Christ and not meet with opposition 
we will be greatly disappointed. Christ as- 
sures all who follow Him that His prin- 
ciples are not of the world, and that the 
enemies of truth and righteousness will 
oppose them. Whenever we find the world 
approving all our actions, we may be sure 
that we are not in the path of duty.— 
Selected. 


Wednesday, 25th. The. camp of Dan 
.... Shall go hindmost with their stand- 
ards. Num, 11. 31. 


The camp of Dan brought up the rear 
when the armies of Israel were on the 
march. But. what- mattered their position, 
since they were as truly part of the host as 
were the foremost tribes? They followed the 
same fiery, cloudy pillar, they ate of the 
same manna, drank of the same spiritual 


_ rock, and journeyed to the same inherit- 


ance. Come, my heart, cheer up; though 
last and least, it is thy privilege to be in 
the army, and to fare as they fare who lead 
the van. Some one must be hindmost in 
honor and esteem, some one must do menial 
work for Jesus, and why should not I? In 
a poor village, among an ignorant peas- 
antry; or in a back street, among degraded 
sinners, I will work on, and “go hindmost” 


with my standard.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Thursday, 26th. By faith Moses .... 
refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter; choosing rather to suffer afflic- 
tion with the people of God, than to enjoy 
the pleasures of sin for a season. Heb. x1. 


4) 25. 


No nobler, more heroic choice was ever 
made by a human soul at a great crisis. 
.... This marvelous man laid all that 
most men value upon the altar, giving up 
honor, riches, pleasure, position, royalty, 
rulership, for reproach, poverty, affliction, 
obscurity, service; and a prince’s sceptre 
for a shepherd’s crook. And- what for? 
To work out a self-sacrificing mission for 
God. And by what nerved and sustained? 
The vision of the Invisible! Only so does 
any disciple make any similar choice. 
There is no secret of such renunciation but 
the hope of such compensation! and no 
power to shut the eye to such visible attrac- 
tions but that which comes from a vision of 
the Invisible!—Arthur T. Pierson. 
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Friday, 27th. Your iniquities have sep- 
arated between you and your God, and your 
sins have hid his face from you. Isa. lix. 2. 


The moon in an eclipse complained to the 
sun, “Why dost thou not shine on me as 
usual?” “I am shining as I always do,” 
the sun replied, “but don’t you see that 
the earth has got between us?” So it is with 
the believer when in darkness. God has 
not hidden His face or ceased to shine, but 
the earth with its carnal interests and cares 
has come between.—S elected. 


Saturday, 28th. Consecrate yourselves 
to-day to the Lorp. Ew. xxx. 29. 


Consecration is not something done once 
for all. It is a maintained habit of the 
soul. A consecrated day is a framework 
ready prepared, in which God alone has 
to act in us and through us.—Adolphe 
Monod. 


Sunday, 29th. Jt doth not yet appear 
what we shall be: but we know that, when 
he shall appear, we shall be like him. 
I John iui. 2. 


Lately we have been introduced by mod- 
ern pessimism to a party who is known as 
the “superman.”..... A man far beyond 
us artd our ethics... . is going to be born 
sometime, but the angels of his annuncia- 
tion are not clear as to what will be his 
exact character. I rather fancy that my 
Book knows something of the “superman”: 
“Now are we the sons of God; and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be: but we 
know that, when he shall appear, we shall 
be like him; for we shall see him as he is.” 
.... That is the superman, who shall be 
created in righteousness and in true holi- 
ness, after the image of Jesus Christ, Who 
is the ideal Man throughout all eternity. 
.... We are never going to part with that 
substantial image for a phosphorescent 
phantom that they are pleased to call the 
“superman.”—W. L. Watkinson. 


Monday, 3oth. The field Machpelah 

. and the cave that is therein, were 

made sure unto Abraham, for a possession 
of a burying place. Gen. xxiii, 19, 20. 


Ah, yes, Abraham; I too have my Mach- 
pelah, and it is becoming ever more 
crowded, as the years go by, with the mortal 
remains of the dear departed. How often 
my thoughts turn to Machpelah, and the 
tears rush to my eyes! O Thou resurrec- 
tion Lord, help me to remember that they 
are not there, in the ground, but that my 
true Machpelah is heaven. How blessedly 
crowded heaven is getting to be! May this 
day’s living draw me nearer that abode of 
the obedient—Amos R. Wells. 
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Tuesday, 31st. The place which I have 
prepared. Ex. *xtit, 20. 


Thou cam’st not to thy place by accident ; 

It is the very place God made for thee; 

And should’st thou there small scope for 
action see, 

Do not for this give room to discontent, 

Nor let the time thou ow’st to God be spent 

In idly dreaming how thou mightest be, 

In what concerns thy spiritual life, more 
free 

From outward hindrance or impediment ; 
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For presently, this hindrance thou shalt 
find 
That without which all goodness were a 
~ Stask 
So slight that virtue never could grow 
strong ; ; 
And would’st thou do one duty to His 
mind— 
The Imposer’s—over-burdened thou shalt 
ask 
And own thy need of grace to help ere long. 


—Richard Chenevix Trench. 


DEVOTIONAL STUDIES IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
LESSONS. | 


Rev. F. B. Meyer, B. A. 


THE EVILS OF INTEMPERANCE, 
(May 8, Prov. xxiii. 29-35.) 


The attitude of our young people to the 
drink traffic is all-important. The marvel- 
ous temperance reform, which has carried 
the prohibition flag through the large ma- 
jority of the states of the union, is attrib- 
uted to the effect of temperance teaching 
in the elementary and Sunday schools. But 
the ceaseless efforts which are being made 
to reverse the decision prove that it would 
be tempting Providence to relax our en- 
deavors. The policy which has so far won 
the ground can alone hold what it has won 
by the help of God. Teachers must not cry 
off from the recurring temperance lesson, 
because reiteration is safe for those who 
know, whilst information and persuasion 
are essential for the tides of new young 
life, always coming under their care. 

Besides, from the first, every young per- 
son must be taught the necessity of self- 
control. Without self-control life is a for- 
feit. Never trust a lad or girl you love on 
a bicycle, without showing him how to 
use the brake. Probably there is no better 
way of putting on the moral brake than 
by teaching the young life to resist the in- 
sidious advances of alcoholic stimulants, 
and narcotics in every form; this will pre- 
pare the way to a further use of the brake 
when, at the age of adolescence, other and 
more imperious passions awake. The 
young soldier must never be allowed to lie 
on the mossy bank with the majority of 
Gideon’s army to drink unrestrainedly; he 
must maintain the erect soldier-like attitude, 
and catch up a handful of water to his 
lips. His loins must always be girt, his 
hand must always be able to find his sword. 


He must be “Ready, aye ready.” Words- 
worth said that the happy warrior must 
make his moral being his prime care. And 
teachers must help to gird the young sol- 
diers for the fray. It is not enough to give 
an intelligent and interesting Bible lesson, 


such as may compare favorably with the- 


lesson of geography or history given in the 
day school. We have to relate the great 
teachings and examples and motives of the 
Bible to moral behavior, and must help to 
build up habits of morality in young lives. 
The Sunday school teacher must unceas- 
ingly feel that this is his duty and privilege. 
Need it be said that in this his example will 
tell much more impressively than his words? 

Of course, the prime duty in these re- 
spects lies with the parents, and especially 
with mothers. But the Sunday school 
teacher should abet and aid them in their 
noble work, and as each child enters the 
class, the teacher may almost address it in 


the splendid words that Shakespeare puts 


into the mouth of his Roman matron: 


“Thou art my warrior, I holp to frame 
thee.” 


Arnold of Rugby said that he never re- 
ceived a new boy into his great school with- 
out emotion, and added that if he could do 
so he should think the time had come for 
resigning his position. Each real teacher 
should feel the same, and there ought to 
be in the relationship between teacher and 
scholar a very real anxiety not merely to 
teach the Scripture lesson, but to help to 
train the lad or girl to think and act cor- 
rectly by the laws of religion and morals, 
which in Cowper’s famous words are one. 


“The best morality, O dying Lamb, is 
love of Thee.” 
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In this spirit we may approach the lesson 
of to-day, which deals with the miseries ac- 
cruing from one form of intemperance, and 
may be taken to include others, because we 
must learn to put the brake not only on the 
temptations to indulgences which are un- 
natural, as alcohol and narcotics, but on 
excessive indulgence in what is apparently 
natural and justifiable. For instance, it is 
as wrong to eat too much good and whole- 
some food, as to eat of the pernicious and 
harmful. 

The penalties may be pointed out (ver. 
29, 32, 35) : “Woe,” “sorrow,” exclamations 
of regret and remorse, “Oh! Alas!” (R. V. 
marg.): “contentions” introduced to rela- 
tionships hitherto amicable and harmoni- 
ous: “complaining,” for the self-indulgent 
man becomes a pessimist; he judges all 
things wrong but himself, since he views 
them all from a pernicious and perverted 
standpoint: “wounds without cause,’”’ be- 
cause self-indulgence leads to quarrels and 
scrapes: “redness,” or darkness, “of eyes,” 
because those who live for their selfish 

_ends, inevitably contract spiritual ophthal- 
mia and cataract. If the intention of the 
soul is not single, the whole nature is full 
of darkness, and if the light is dark, how 
dark must the dark be. There is the 
“adder’s sting’ of remorse, when satiety is 
reached, and the dregs alone are left at the 
bottom of the cup. Then, also, as the clos- 
ing verse of the chapter puts it, there is 
the disgrace and shame of having been 
“stricken” and “beaten,” when overpowered 
by drink, by strangers who have left their 
hand-marks on the miserable inebriate who 
had been oblivious of their company. 

The concatenation of sin with sin (ver. 
33). Intemperance does not stand by it- 
self. It leads to impurity of heart and act. 
The drunkard imagines froward things, and 
beholds “strange women.” The one evil 
spirit who is admitted to the heart, calls in 
all his confederates, seven of them at least, 
and they enter in, so that the last is worse 
than the first (Luke xi. 26). To adapt the 
terrible words of the prophet, “the satyr 
shall cry to his fellow .... every one with 
her mate” (Isa. xxxiv. 14, 15). No sin 
lives alone in the life. There are linked 
hands between the three Graces, and be- 
tween the Furies. One calls to another. 
The black links of the iron chain defy the 
blacksmith’s disconnecting hammer. 

The insatiable passion. “When shall I 
awake? I will seek it yet again!” Sin es- 
tablishes a passion for itself which is in- 
capable of yielding to reason. Take the 
opium-smoker. He knows that he is for- 
feiting wealth, position, honor, respect, love, 
and everything that makes life worth hav- 
ing, but he wrecks everything. Let him but 
arouse for a little from his delicious dreams, 
and the first symptoms of the awful craving 
awake, and notwithstanding all entreaties 
or threats, he seeks his darling drug again. 
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It is an awful crime to arouse in oneself 
er another these frightful passions, which 
drive men with ever accelerating speed to 
ruin, which cry, Give, give, and are never 
satisfied, which become at last like the 
quicksand that swallows up the treasures of 
empires, and is still hungry. 

All these are lessons that need to be en- 
forced. The Spartans used to make their 
slaves drunk to dissuade their children 
from strong drink. But there are other 
arguments of a positive nature. There is 
the self-denial of our Lord, Who renounced 
everything in order to save us. (See Phil. 
ii. 7, 8; Heb. xii. 1-3.) There is the de- 
mand of the Holy Spirit for a pure and 
holy temple which He may indwell (1 Cor. 
vi. 19). There is the need of the Father- 
land for noble sons and daught:rs. Solo- 
mon tells of a poor wise man who saved a 
city by his counsel; and it has often hap- 
pened that a private soldier by some unex- 
pected brave attempt has been instrumental 
in winning a great victory. If only each 
young person shows himself or herself 
worthy, God will afford an opportunity of 
doing a deed worth living for. 


GoLpEN Text: Az the last it biteth like 
a serpent, and stingeth like an adder. Prov. 
WAM 32: 


THE GROWING HATRED TO JESUS. 
(May 15, Matt. xii. 22-32, 38-42.) 


It is better in ver. 22 to substitute demon 
for “devil.” There is one devil, but 
there are many demons. This is the 
true rendering of the Greek word. In 
this miracle of healing the deaf mute, 
the crowds saw an evidence of our Lord’s 
Messianic claims. It had been predicted 
that the Messiah should perform such 
deliverances (Isa. xxix, 18; xxxii. 3, 
4). But the Pharisees, who had come 
down from Jerusalem to collect evidence 
against Jesus, repeated an old allegation, 
which they had made before (Matt. ix. 
32-34). Such was the gainsaying of sinners 
against Him that broke His heart (Heb. 
xi. 3, 4). Though this criticism was not 
uttered publicly, but amongst themselves, 
our Lord was aware of it, and He answered 
in this striking string of parables, that went 
to the very root of the matter, and ex- 
posed the absurdity of their position. 

Tue Lorp’s Repty. (1) It was absurd 
to suppose that Satan would cast out Satan. 
The kingdom of darkness is one. The evil 
wrought by any demon to destroy or injure 
is the act of the entire empire, from Satan 
downwards. Surely it would be impossible 
for that empire to stand if its inferior 
agents were disavowed by their superior. 
Besides, who ever heard of Satan per- 
forming a miracle of benevolence and heal- 
ing? The only hope of evil spirits is that 
they can stand together. 
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(2) There were Jewish exorcists, as we 
read in Acts xix.; and the Pharisees did 
not disavow their pretended power over the 
wills and bodies of men. Why then should 
they disavow Christ, and attribute to Sa- 
tanic influence what, in the case of their 
own disciples, they: attributed to God’s? 

(3) Our Lord pressed it on them that 
the miracle was wrought by the finger of 
God, and that they were within touch of 
the Kingdom of God, which is the resti- 
tution of physical and moral well-being 
to manhood. 

(4) The fact of His being able to de- 
liver this poor man from the clutches of 
evil proved that our Lord Himself had 
already bound the strong man. Satan 
indeed is strong; even our Lord admits it; 
but He was stronger than the strong man 
armed. In His wrestle with him on the 
mountain of temptation, our Lord had 
bound him, and now He was spoiling his 
house. Let us be very thankful to read 
this verse. Satan is a terrible antagonist, 
and we would have no power against him, 
but we learn in Col: i1. 15, that our Lord 
put off from Himself the principalities and 
powers of darkness, and made a show of 
them openly, as a Roman general would 
lead in triumph a long procession of cap- 
tive rebels. 

(5) Our Lord urged that, by their criti- 
cism, the Pharisee party was definitely 
ranging itself against Him. There are but 
two classes in the world of those who 
know anything of our Lord. It is impos- 
sible to preserve neutrality. If we are not 
for Him, we are against Him. The strong 
hand of Christ withdrew the veil from be- 
fore these men, many of whom, in the 
face of the popular clamor for Jesus, did 
not dare to avow their hostility, though they 
criticised Him with bitter hatred. He said: 
“You must be one thing or another; you are 
either helping Me to gather for God’s 
barns this precious wheat, or you are scat- 
tering it to lie wasting under the coming 
storm. Not to gather it is to help to 
Gestrovaity man @taletiicentxen 50) 

Tue UNPARDONABLE Sin. How many 
have been brought into agony and bondage 
because they have feared that they had 
committed this sin. In the case of the 
Jews, the unpardonable sin was to say that 
our Lord had an unclean spirit (see Mark 
iii. 22-30). They did not, could not, be- 
lieve such a thing. It was absolutely im- 
possible for sane men to believe that One 
Whose character was so unspotted and His 
miracles so beneficent, could be in league 
with, and animated by the filthy spirit of 
the god of flies (2 Kings i.): They, there- 
fore, uttered what they knew to be untrue, 
and kept uttering it, and did so for no other 
reason than to discredit our Lord, to ruin 
His influence, and to rid themselves of a 
dangerous rival. Our Lord said that this 
was to commit “an eternal sin,” a sin that 
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stretched out beyond this world into the 
next; a sin that could not be forgiven, be- 
cause it hardened the heart of the man who 
committed it, and brought him into such a 
condition as that he would not want for- 
giveness, and would never ask for it. 

It is very good to read ver. 31 and learn 
that every sin and blasphemy may be for- 
given to the sons of men. No matter how 
far a man has gone, how deep-dyed his 
transgressions, all of them will be forgiven 
for the sake of the blood that was shed on 
the Cross (Acts xiii. 39; 1 Pet. ii 24). 
But the condition of pardon is that we 
should confess our sins before the face of 
Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, with 
a humble, lowly, penitent and obedient 
heart (1 John i. 9). All such confession 
is due to the gracious work of the Holy 
Spirit, striving in our heart and endeavor- 
ing to bring us to repentance and faith. 
If, however, we resist His strivings, if for 
the sake of our own credit, we continually 
repress His remonstrances, they become 
fainter and fainter; we get into a state 
where we lose all consciousness of sin, never . 
confess it, and therefore of course cannot 
be forgiven. We kill the watch-dog, con- 
science. We murder the pilot, who could 
steer us through the rapids. We trample 
under foot the one light, shining on deck, 
by which we might discern our danger 
from the chart. What wonder that we are 
broken to pieces in our folly? 

Tue DEMAND FoR A SIGN, AND Our Lorp’s 
RepLy. We might have expected the Phari- 
see party to have been withered up by 
our Lord’s reply. But no, they calmly and 
suavely asked for a sign. Our Lord did 
not hesitate to describe them as “an evil 
and adulterous generation,” by which He 
called to mind the words of the prophets, 
who repeatedly compared Israel to a wife 
who had left her husband (see Hos. i., ii.). 
Our Lord had already given many signs 
(John iii. 2); but He promised one more 
conclusive sign, His own resurrection. He 
compared himself with Jonah, and sug- 
gested that the story of the prophet’s won- 
derful deliverance gave his preaching such 
immense power over the men of Nineveh. 
The time of the sojourn of His body in the 
grave is described as “three days and 
nights.”. According to the Talmud a day 
and a night together made up a night-day, 
and any part of such period is counted as 
a whole. In our Saviour’s case the three 
night-days consist of above three hours on 
the Friday, the whole of Saturday, and 
the first hali—the night—of the first day 
of the week. The men of Nineveh repented 
before the preaching of judgment; how 
shall we escape if we neglect so great sal- 
Meer preached by the Lord? (Heb. 
ii. 1-4. 


GoLpEN Text: He that is not with me is 
against me, and he that gathereth not with 
me scattereth abroad. Matt. xtt. 30. 
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THE WORK OF THE SPIRIT. 
(May 15, 1 Cor. xii. 1-21.) 


In these paragraphs we are taught clear- 
ly and unmistakably the Personality of the 
Holy Spirit. He divides to each believer 
severally even as He wills; but clearly the 
will is the attribute of a Person. It would 
be quite impossible to speak of a mere in- 
fluence or afflatus as being possessed of 
will, This great truth is also taught by 
oun lord im. John xvir~/, 13, 15) The 
apostle speaks of him in the same terms 
as of the Father, and the Son (2 Cor. xiii. 
14): and ascribes emotion to Him and 
action by Him, which could only be right- 
fully ascribed to a Person (Acts xiii. 1-4; 
Eph. iv. 30). 

But it 1s worthy of notice that the Holy 
Trinity is implied also. “The same Lord,” 
is evidently the Lord Jesus; “the same God 
who worketh all in all’ is obviously the 
Father; and “the same Spirit” is clearly 
the Holy Spisit, as in ver. 3. We cannot 
penetrate the mystery. We are children 
talking of mysteries into which angels de- 
sire to look. Only we must remember that 
we believe in one God, the Ever Blessed, 
Who is known to us under the three as- 
pects of Father, Son and: Spirit. Simi- 
larly each of us is a trinity in unity—spirit, 
soul and body, yet an individual. Each 
plant is form, color, and fragrance; and 
water is solid, liquid, and steam. 

The ministry of the Holy Spirit is to 
glorify Christ. In the present dispensa- 
tion, He is like the hand of an unseen 
Person holding a lamp, the rays of which 
are concentrated on the Face of Jesus. 
With an infinitely beautiful unobtrusive- 
ness, if we may use the word, He cries, 
“Behold the Lamb of God!” No man can 
say that Jesus is Lord, but in the Holy 
Spirit. Nothing is more delightful to the 
Holy Comforter than to lead a soul to en- 
tire surrender. Similarly nothing more 
gratified Eliezer, the devoted steward of 
Abraham’s household, than when he. suc- 
ceeded in persuading the young Rebekah to 
leave her father’s home, in order to become 
the bride of his master’s son. All the 


altar. aes 

The presence of the Holy Spirit in each 
believer produces the unity of the Church. 
“Tf any man have not the Spirit of Christ,” 
says the apostle, “he is none of his.” 
Therefore, we infer that all who belong to 
Christ have His Spirit. This agrees with 
the words here, “To each is given the mani- 
festation of the Spirit,’ “Dividing to each 
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one severally as He will’; “In one Spirit 
we were all baptized into one body.” If 
then the Spirit of Life resides in each mem- 
ber of the Church, she is naturally and 
necessarily a unity. 

We must, of course, distinguish between 
unity and uniformity. For unity there 
must be variety. A pile of bricks is uni- 
formity, for there is no cohesion or pur- 
pose in their contiguity. But a house is a 
unity, because it contains so many diverse 
parts or portions, wood, glass, stone, 
marble, brick, etc., cunningly fitted together 
for a distinct object. A heap of dead 
leaves is uniformity; but a tree with leaves, 
blossom and fruit a complete unity. A 
unity results from a combination of various 
elements to secure a given object or result. 
So is it with the Church. The medizval 
theologians dreamed of a Church which 
should cover the whole world, in which all 
men should address God in the same terms, 
obey the same ritual, and hold the same 
creed. To secure their end they set them- 
selves to exterminate all who differed, and 
as the result destroyed the life of Christen- 
dom. Just before the Reformation a 
medal was struck to commemorate the ex- 
tinction of heresy, and by that term all 
those were designated who were outside the 
Roman Catholic Church. But that medal 
commemorated also the reign of spiritual 
death throughout Europe. You cannot 
have uniformity, unless you shut out all 
the living sections of Christianity, for 
where there is life, there must be variety. 

This lesson is taught in the parable of 
the body with its many members. “The 
body is one, and yet has many parts, and 
all its parts, many as they are, constitute 
but one body.” All who were baptized into 
one Spirit and are nourished by the same 
Spirit are in that spiritual organism, al- 
though they differ as greatly as the hand 
from the foot. The fact of one member 
refusing to recognize another, does not 
alter the position of that other as equally 
a member of the’ body with itself. If the 
High Churchman refuses to recognize the 
orders of the Puritan, so long as each is 
truly united with the risen Head, the two 
belong each to the other in an indissoluble 
relationship. 

The illustration of the body is full of 
interest, as showing what Christ is to His 
people, and they to Him. 

(1) The head can only effect its pur- 
poses through its members. 

(2) The union between head and mem- 
bers is secured by two sets of nerves, the 
afferent that bring the least of their sensa- 
tions to the brain, and the efferent that 
carry its promptings to them. 

(3) The head suffers from any malady 
with which the members are affected. 

(4) The head coérdinates one member 
with the other, so that the left hand is set 
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to help the right, or the right arm to guard 
the eyes by command of the brain. 

(5) The whole body moves to effect a 
common purpose through the impulse of the 
brain. Such are the obvious analogies of 
this wonderful figure. 

1. Let us see to it that we are united 
to Christ by faith. This is more important 
than to be united to any of the churches. 
Many belong to these, who have no part 
with Christ. Many are one with Christ, 
whose names appear on no church-roll on 
earth. 

2. Let us love ali those who love Christ 
in sincerity. It is comparatively indifferent 
if they belong to our church or not, so long 
as they are one with Him; then, whether 
they be Jews or Gentiles, slaves or free- 
men, we may claim a common life and 
destiny. 

3. Let us leave Christ to fix our place. 
This is the apostle’s teaching in ver. 18. 
It is enough to know that we are not crea- 
tures of chance or fate, but that our place 
is assigned according to our powers. God 
has given to no one work to do without 
first reckoning up his suitability and fac- 
ity, As it hath) pleased) him?) Wet 
those words quiet all envy and jealousy on 
the one hand; and all pride and vaingilory 
on the other. “Thou hast nothing which 
thou hast not first received.”. Let us fill 
our place with all diligence, as to Him that 
appointed us. It is enough if He praise, 
whatever wry things thy fellow servants 
gossip behind thy back. 

4. Seek a manifestation of the Holy 
Spirit to work through you for the common 
good. We must certainly seek an endue- 
ment of the Holy Spirit, not for our ad- 
vantage and glory, but that we may be 
better qualified for communicating our 
share to the growth and health of the body, 
for the glory of the Lord Jesus, and the 
hastening of His Kingdom. There is a 
work and a baptism for the simplest and 
humblest Christian! For you! 


Gotvpen Text: Now there are diversities 
of gifts but the same Spirit. 1 Cor. xii. 4. 


THE DEATH OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
(May 22, Matt. xiv. 1-12.) 


In this tragic incident we have a combina- 
tion of some of those elemental passions, 
which are always new and always old. 
New in their manifestation, old as the race. 

Tue Power or Conscience. The mar- 
velous works wrought by our Lord to 
ameliorate human suffering were in all 
men’s mouths, and the fame reached 
Herod’s palace. He was grandson to 
Herod the Great, but an altogether weaker 
man, who held his puppet sovereignty at the 
whim of Rome, the real mistress of the 
country. When the miracles of Jesus be- 


came the subject of universal discussion, * 
they elicited many differing opinions. Some - 


thought that Elijah had returned, as Mala- 
chi foretold. Others thought that He was 
a re-incarnation of one of the great prophets 
(Mark vi. 15). But Herod had one clue 
which, to him at least, explained all. He 
said, “It is John the Baptist, whom I be- 
headed; he is come back to life.” 

What suggested that inference? Was it 
not in keeping with our mora! mechanism 
that the murderer of the Baptist should leap 
to that conclusion? It is thus that con- 
science makes cowards of us all. We can 
easily divine the secrets of that royal and 
uneasy mind. It was constantly seeing the 
face and hearing the voice of the dead John. 
At every banquet there was this unbidden 
guest. Of every court he formed a mem- 
ber. Often in his dreams the king was com- 
pelled to witness scenes in which John 
played a conspicuous part. We are remind- 
ed of Shakespeare’s Macbeth, Hamlet and 
Richard. Next to the Bible there is no 
such witness to the power of conscience as 


_ the great dramatists, Euripides, Shakespeare, 


and Goethe. It was in line with all human 
experience that, when the fame of the 
supernatural works of Jesus came to his 
ears, Herod should think that the subject 
of his perpetual unrest had come back in 
the flesh to mock him. There is nothing, as 
David found, which can appease the con- 
science, save confession, repentance, and 
forgiveness (Ps. xxxii., li.). 

Joun’s Crime. He had dared tell the 
king the truth. Herod was living in in- 
cestuous union with his brother Philip’s 
wife, to do which he had divorced his legal 


wife and she had abandoned her husband. 


The court had, of course, said nothing 
against the scandal. If his ministers had 
dared to touch on the subject, the most 
that they would have dared would have 
been to remonstrate on the impolicy of his 
act, as outraging the petty neighboring 
monarch, Aretas, whose daughter had been 
put away. But John refused to be muzzled. 
With uncompromising fidelity to truth and 
righteousness, he held up the mirror to 
the king, and said, “It is not lawful.” Not, 
It is not becoming; not, It is not seemly; 
not, It is not politic, but, It is not right. 
He brought the matter before the high 
tribunal of conscience, which is the great 
white throne in miniature, and anticipating 
the ultimate verdict of eternity, said, “It 
is not lawful.” In every one of us there 
is this sense of ought-ness, which lies at 
the base of religion and morals.. We may 
deaden and blunt it until it is dethroned and 
paralyzed, which is the condition of moral 
death; or we may obey and foster it until 
it becomes an irresistible impulse in our- 
selves and others, as it was in John. 
Within his breast dwelt a perfect passion 
for righteousness. Let us be very careful 
of this wonderful mechanism—the rudder 
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of the soul. It is so susceptible that the 
least refusal to heed its promptings may 
permanently injure it. Remember the old 
formula, I ought, I can, I will, I must, I do. 
_ THE VACILLATION oF Herop. John was 
imprisoned in the grim castle of Macherus, 
in the desolate country beyond the Jordan, 
whither Herod at times transferred his 
court. It was like caging an eagle, and 
the confinement was beyond measure pa- 
thetic and painful for the child of the 
desert. His fate seems to have been the 
subject of perpetual discussion between 
Herod and Herodias (Mark vi. 19). She 
felt that her position could never be secure 
as long as John breathed; but Herod stood 
‘in awe of John, knowing that he was an 
upright and holy man, and he protected 
him. Often he would send for him from 
his cell, that he might listen to his words. 
Can you not reproduce the scene? The 
gaoler might try to persuade his ward, for 
his own sake to speak more leniently, to 
. temper his words, to avoid giving the king 
_ needless offense by rude rough speech. But 
John would reply: “I dare not do it, lest 
I become a partaker with him: I have no 
alternative: for the king’s sake and my 
own, I can do no other.” And so, time 
after time, John was remanded to his cell. 
The Greek verb here clearly indicates that 
John persistently and frequently said to 
him, “It is not right for you to live as you 
are doing. : 

’ Finally, when the king became goaded to 
hatred, and would have killed the faithful 
witness, as Ahab would have killed Mi- 
caiah, and Jezebel, Elijah, he was restrained 
by another consideration: “He feared the 
people, because they regarded John as a 
prophet.” Thus he vacillated between con- 
science and passion, between the right and 
the pleasurable, between John and Hero- 
dias, and to such vacillation there is always 
one termination: we ultimately choose the 
mess of pottage, though we sell our soul 
to get it. 

Tue Last Act oF THE TRAGEDY. What 
a contrast was presented on Herod’s birth- 
day between the sumptuous banquet spread 
in the gilded halls above and the dark cell 
beneath, to which some sounds of the music 
and revelry may have been wafted! Here 
the glitter of rank and beauty, of nobles, 
soldiers, and the leaders of Galilean so- 
ciety, but below the gaunt form of the 
Baptist, emaciated by keen suffering of 
mind and body! The,dance of Salome was 
an indecorous and disgraceful. exhibition, 
an appeal to passion, in itself a sign of the 
low morals of the court. Then Herod 
uttered his rash promise, found himself 
entrapped in his own toils, and thought it 
more important to maintain his personal 
credit than to interpose between the Bap- 
tist and Herodias’ murderous hate. If we 
have entered into a rash engagement, it is 
better a hundred times to confess that we 
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had no right to make it, than to add to it 
the further crime of executing a bad vow. 
The violation of a promise that ought 
never to have been made is less criminal 
then to pursue it to the bitter end, with all 
its awful cost to the lives of others. 

Down the resounding corridor came the 
royal executioner. When he entered the 
cell, John knew that his hour had come. 
He had probably anticipated it, but it hurt 
him sorely that he was never again to see 
the face of Jesus of Nazareth, or behold the 
setting-up of the Kingdom, which he had 
so often proclaimed as near. But he knelt 
meekly beneath the severing stroke, and his 
brave chastened spirit went back to Him 
Who had sent it forth, As the ghastly 
dish was carried up the hall and placed in 
the hands of the young girl, a sudden sober- 
ing silence must have fallen on the guests, 
which no forced pleasantry could banish; a 
long slow torture began in the heart of the 
king, of which we have had evidence; and 
a barrier was raised between him and 
Jesus, which shut him off, so long as he 
refused to repent, from His _ beneficent 
grace, which stood open to the worst of 
sinners. (Luke xxiii. 9). 


GoLtpEN Text: He that is slow to anger 
is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city. 
Prov, £U. 32) 


THE MULTITUDES FED. 
(May 29, Matt. xiv. 18-21; xv. 29-39.) 


The feeding of the 4000 narrated here, is 
of course to be distinguished from the 
other feeding, that took place previously, of 
the 5000. There are several points of dis- 
similarity between the two; but we may 
say generally that each closed a distinct 
epoch in our Lord’s ministry. 

In Matt. xiv., He closed His ministry in 
Galilee, where His home had been, by feed- 
ing the hungry multitudes on the shores 
of Gadara. The closing verses of John vi. 
show what a decisive crisis that had been. 
Christ’s refusal to receive the royalty which 
the excited people had offered Him, broke 
forever His spell over their hearts. Let 
those who speak of Him as a fanatic note 
this fact, which is conclusive against their 
contention. But notice that He closed His 
ministry among the heathen in Decapolis, 
which began with the appeal of the woman 
of Canaan, by giving this banquet, at which 
4000 men partook, besides women and chil- 
dren. The last six months of His ministry 
were to close with another banquet, this 
time of bread and wine, given to the inner 
circle, preparatory to His giving His flesh 
and blood for mankind. 

These two feasts, following so clcse on 
each other, accentuated the truth, that His 
disciples were to stand between Him and 
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the great world, receiving the bread from 
His hands, and passing it on. Such is the 
position of the Church. She is the chosen 
medium through which the love of God 
passes out to the perishing children of men. 

CHRIST AND THE FATHER. “He went up 
into the mountain and sat.’ It is thought 
by some that He took up His abode in 
some leafy tabernacle. In any case He 
waited in meditation and communion that 
He might be prepared during three suc- 
cessive days to pour out heavenly virtue 
to the crowds.: He had always known that 
He must die and be lifted up, and the near 
approach of death began to occupy Him. 
He recognized that He had come down 
from heaven not to do His own will, but the 
will of the Father Who had sent Him 
(John vi. 38); and desired only that it 
should be done on earth as in heaven; 
though it meant the Cross and its shame. 
He realized, also, that the Father had 
sealed Him with His Holy Spirit (John 
vi. 27), just as the victims destined to be 
offered for the sins of the,people, after pass- 
ing the scrutiny of the priest, were sealed 
as fit for offering. He knew that it was 
necessary for Him to be broken, as bread 
is crumbled by the hand, and that His flesh 
must be given for the life of the world 
(John vi. 53). But amid all these con- 
flicting thoughts He was sustained by His 
absorbing passion to finish the work which 
the Father had given Him to do, and to 
help men bowed beneath heavy burdens 
and sorrows. 

Think of the many disciples whom. in 
every age the Master has gathered around 
Him, inspiring them with His own com- 
passion.” He “called his disciples to him 
and said, My heart yearns over this mass 
of people,” etc. (ver. 32). Amongst those 
whom He has called to share His vigil in 
recent years, we may name Henry Martyn 
and James Gilmour, David Brainerd and 
W. C. Burns, D. L.. Moody and Bishop 
Patteson. If we would do Christ’s work in 
the world, we must be baptized in His com- 
passions, and for this we must ascend into 
the mountain and sit there with Him, till 
we have spelled out the words, “God so 
loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son.” 

CHRIST AND THE Crowps. When the 
great crowds came to Him, bringing their 
sick so many in number that it took parts 
of three days to heal them all, they found 
an open welcome. He left His heavenly 
reveries, welcomed them, though the strain 
on His human nature must have been ex- 
cessively exhausting, and healed them all. 

What a marvelous contrast there was 
between Him and Ahasuerus, of whom it 
is recorded that no man might enter his 
palace with sackcloth on him (Esth. iv. 2). 
That is the way with the world’s magnates. 
In Sir Edwin Arnold’s “Light of Asia,” 
we read of the punctilious care with which 
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every sign of death and pain was removed 
from the royal eyes—the shriveled leaf, 
the dead bird, the leper. All that was dis- 
tasteful was covered with whitewash, the 
roads graveled, the air kept fragrant with 
perfume and radiant with color. We are 
all tempted to go into our gardens, walk 
quietly among our flowers, sit in grottoes 
sheltered from the heat, or lie full stretched 


in the mossy grass, shutting out the anguish. 


of the world. We are reluctant to hear the 
appeal of distress; we hang heavy curtains 
over our windows when there is moaning 
on the bar; and demand from our news- 
papers that harrowing details should be 
suppressed. Perhaps something of this 
kind is necessary, or life would be insup- 
portable. But our Lord did not shrink. 

Remember also that whilst we deal with 
people in masses, as Xerxes beheld the 
thousands defile before Him, Christ is fa- 
miliar with the bitter story of each human 
life, its tragedy, its hope and fear, its 
downsitting and uprising. To each He 
gives personal attention; to each He com- 
municates healing virtue. Each is dear to 
Him as the lost sheep to the shepherd, the 
lost money piece to the woman, the lost 
son to the father. 

CHRIST AND THE DziscipLEs. He _ sent 
them, first, to see how many loaves they 
had, that they might come face to face 
with the inadequacy of their provision. 
But inadequate as it was, He must needs 
make use of it. For some mysterious 
reason He is dependent on our codéperation. 
It would have been as easy for Him to turn 
stones into bread, or to create food out of 
nothing. But no, this would not do, He 
must have such poor loaves as their stores 
could provide. Small and husky though 
they were, they were a necessary link in 
the chain of His Providence. He uses us 
lest we become disheartened by our un- 
worthiness, but sends us to count our re- 
sources lest we become proud. Let us view 
the crowds till the fountains of pity rise 
in our hearts, and then view our poor pro- 
visions till we are driven to lay ourselves 
at His feet, confessing that He must touch 
us and them with His wonderful hands, or 
the clamant crowds will go unfed. 

After thanksgiving “he brake and gave to 
his disciples.” Will not many young men 
and women come to Christ to-day and ask 
Him to make use of them to distribute 
to dying myriads the gifts of His grace? 
Shall not the cry of Isaiah spring to many 
lips, “Here am I, send me”? But we must 
receive before we can give. Have we eaten 
of the Bread of Life for ourselves? “This,” 
said our Lord, “is my body, given (broken) 
for you.” 

“And the disciples to the multitude.” 
Only thus can we keep full-handed. Had 
the disciples ceased to give, the bread 
would have ceased to multiply. The one 
condition of increase is diffusion; of mul- 
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tiplication, division. Nothing is given to us~ 


save that we may impart to others. Only 
when all are supplied, may we gather up 
the fragments, and then we shall find them 
more than we started with. 


GoLpEN Text: Jesus said unto them, I 
am the bread of life. John vi. 35. 


JESUS WALKS ON THE SEA. 
(June 5, Matt. xiv. 22-36.) 


The reason for the urgency with which 

our Lord constrained His disciples to em- 
bark for the other side is given by John, 
who tells us that the crowds had been 
aroused to the highest pitch of enthusiasm 
by the miracle which provided an evening 
meal upon the hill-side. They had deter- 
mined to make Him king. Perhaps the 
apostles favored the resolve, and were not 
unwilling to force their Master to assume 
a public position, which would give sub- 
stance to His Messianic claims, and in- 
augurate a movement which should sweep 
Rome into the sea. Perhaps, also, the Lord 
would find it easier to disperse the people 
if they had seen His successful dominance 
over His own. In any case, amid the 
darkening night, the disciples found them- 
selves, much against their will, headed for 
Capernaum, while their Lord was left on 
the shores of Gadara. 
- Tue Storm. For some reason or other, 
the boat did not speed in her passage. 
Some five or six miles was all the voyage, 
but as the gray dawn peered out they were 
still in the midst of the sea. Was the rea- 
son altogether in the contrary wind, or did 
they linger about the shore in the hope 
that, when the crowds were’ dispersed, they 
night descry the Master’s beckoning form? 
In any case, the evening breeze grew to a 
gale, and for some hours they had been 
compelled, so the other gospels tell us, to 
furl the sail and resort to the oar. “He 
saw them toiling in rowing.” 

This was designed to prepare them for 
their subsequent experience. Often after 
He had been taken from them, they would 
find themselves involved in more terrible 
storms than this, and He wanted them to 
learn that absence did not imply indiffer- 
ence. Storms are still permitted. George 
Herbert says, that they are “the triumph 
of His art.” It is only in battling with the 
tempests of human life that our spiritual 
muscles lose their flabbiness and become 
tough as steel. The hands that have never 
done serious work may be white, but they 
have no grasp. Feel the hand of a great 
surgeon, a hand which with the sharp 
knife has fought with pain and disease, and 
you know at once that it has a tenacity, a 
strength, an expression, which invest it 


with personality. ; 
Tue Lorv’s Apvent. He delayed till the 
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last watch of the night. But never once 
had He ceased to think of them. His 
vision was not dependent even on the light 
of the Passover moon. It was thus that 
when He heard of His friend’s illness, “he 
abode two days still in the place where he 
was,” not heedless, for at the end of that 
period, He said to His disciples, “Lazarus 
sleeps, but I go to awake him.” It was as 
though He had never for a moment ceased 
to be one of the group of sad watchers 
beside that couch in the home of Bethany. 
But though His advent was delayed, He 
came at length, “walking on the waves as 
on a pavement of crystal.” 

To every soul there comes the vision of 
a better life, an indefinable yearning for the 
holiest and best. This is the dim vision of 
Christ. “The Light lighteth every man 
coming into the world.” It comes oftenest 
when the winds are blowing “great guns,” 
and when men’s hearts are failing them for 
fear. His paths are “in deep waters,’ the 
Psalmist says. How often in the death of 
a little child, in the extreme of financial or 
personal danger, when all seemed lost, has 
the soul suddenly awakened to see Jesus, as 
it never saw Him! Do not wait for this, 
but let Him rather reveal Himself and do 
you follow Him when the quiet morning 
sun is gleaming on the sands, and you are 
mending your nets in preparation for the 
voyage. 

The disciples had not -expected the 
Master’s interposition after this sort. To 
their astonished vision, it seemed as though 
a spectre were gliding over the stormy 
waves. It was surely the storm-wraith. 
They cried out, and the Greek indicates that 
the cry was a scream of terror. He an- 
swered by a voice deeper than the elements, 
and they knew beyond all doubt that it 
was He, and where He is we dare not be 
afraid. One way by which a mother can 
stay her child from crying out as the effect 
of a bad dream, is to assure it that she is 
beside the crib, and oftentimes when we 
are lonely and terrified the Master says, 
“Tt is I, be not afraid.” How strangely we’ 
mistake! In the heart of every storm 
which sweeps our life is God, if only we 
had eyes to see. Christ is the end of fear. 

PETER’S CHALLENGE. He must always be 
first. Full of self-confidence and almost 
boyish venturesomeness, he thinks that 
water-walking is well within his powers. 
It was in the same spirit that he said after- 
wards: “Though all be offended, yet will 
not I be offended. Why cannot I follow 
thee now?” The Master said “Come.” 
This is His favorite word when dealing 
with His own. He loves to encourage their 
faith and give opportunities for its practice. 
Like a mother who sees her child attempt- 
ing to walk, He is always on the alert to 
teach us to follow Him even on the water, 
though always at hand to save us from 
mistake or failure. At the beginning of 
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His ministry, He said, “Come and see,” 
and at its close, “Come and break your 
fast.” 

Supposing that you are in a storm or in 
difficulty of any kind, challenge Christ by 
saying: “Art Thou at the heart of this? 
If so let me come to Thee, let it be the 
means of drawing me closer to Thee, let it 
knit my soul and Thine.’ You may not 
hear an audible voice, but you will have 
a sweet sense of Christ, you will feel as 
though Christ were nearer and dearer than 
ever before, you will have a courage not 
born of earth to face a world in arms with 
Him. That is His “Come.” Be not afraid, 
He is there. He has His path in the 
whirlwind and the storm, and the clouds 
are the dust of His feet. “In the floods of 
great waters, surely they shall not come 
nigh thee.” 

Of course there must be a “leaving.” 
Peter had to come down out of the boat. 
He could not cling to the boat, as well as 
walk on the waves. So with us all. We 
cling to the boat. We cling to our own 


works of righteousness, to our good feel- 
ings, to our unblemished character. We 
cannot therefore know Christ. Christ in 
His saving grace is never kno n till we 
abandon all for Him. Quit your own merit 
and trust to the saving merit of Jesus! 

As long as Peter kept his eyes on the 
Lord, he walked on the water to go to 
Him, but presently he looked away at the 
angry seething waves, and began to sink. 
Is not that a parable for us all? When we 
start out on the Christian life, we have no 
alternative but Christ, and we are “kept 
by the power of God unto salvation.” 
Then we look away at our temptations and 
adversaries till our souls misgive. At such 
time our Lord will surely save us. “If we 
believe not, he remaineth faithful; he can- 
not deny himself.” But how much we 
miss. Look up, not down; out, not in; to 
Christ, not the seas. 


GotDEN TExt: Then they that were in 
the ship came and worshiped him, saying, 
Of a truth thou art the Son of God. Matt. 
HIV. 33. 
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LESSONS FROM A GRAPE VINE. 


Christians Make Christians. 


One of the most powerful laws of the 
universe underlies each individual life, 
viz. the law of assimilation. Physically, 
mentally, morally and spiritually we are 
moulded by this law. The most important 
part of ourselves we -have either conscious- 
ly or unconsciously drawn from our asso- 
ciations. How this is done is one of 
life’s unexplained mysteries. The finest 
natural illustration we have of this law is 
found in the transformation going on in a 
vine and its branches. The clearest human 
illustration of this law is found in the trans- 
formation of the disciples after they were 
admitted into the inner circle of Christ’s 
friendship. Christ entered these men 
through the law of assimilation and they 
became Christians. The same law is work- 
ing to-day. Christians make Christians. 


Our Double Best. 


Fruit is the ultimate object of every 
living thing. And if we are attached to 
Christ in our privileged manner, nothing 
on earth will seem quite so important to 


‘us as bearing fruit for Him. The fact 


that Christ Himself is not and cannot 
become the fruit except through us ought 
to weigh heavily with us and incite us 
to do our double best to bear fruit for 
Him. This is a responsibility that cannot 
be shirked. It is yours and mine. And, 
since the law of self-sacrifice precedes all 
fruitage, the most fruitful effort a Chris- 
tian man or woman can make is along the 
line of self-sacrifice, explaining by their 
lives the meaning of purity, love, gentle- 
ness and Godliness. A friend said of 
John Eliot, “I was never with him, but I 
got, or might have got, some good from 
his company.” May this be said of you 
and me! 


Not Graces but Graciousness. 


After a new gardener had explored a 
large hothouse in which grapes were 
grown, he turned to his employer and 
said, “I will have nothing to do with 
these vines unless you let me strip off 
their branches to the stock.’ The owner 
reluctantly consented. Two years later the 
branches from these dismembered stocks 
were filled with luscious clusters of grapes 
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improved in color, flavor and size. “Every 
branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it 
that it may bring forth more fruit.” Every 
branch that beareth a Christian grace, He 
purgeth it that it may become more 
gracious. 


Artificial Attachments. 


It is said that when the Queen of Sheba 
visited Solomon she took with her two 
wreaths of roses looking exactly alike, 
one real, the other artificial, to test his 
wisdom. Solomon ordered some bees to 
be brought in, and they rested upon the 
real flowers. There are those who attempt 
to grow Christian graces by an artificial 
attachment to the Christ-Vine, through 
forms and céremonies. But the stress of 
life’s duties reveal their ungenuineness. 
Naught but the sap of “the true vine” 
can sweeten a grace to the point of a 
holding attractiveness. 


“Verily, Verily.” 


Intangible as this Vine and branch 
union may be to us, it is nevertheless 
actual and real. There is a certainty 
‘about it which grips us at once. There 
is a reality about it which sets our hearts 
a-singing. “Verily, verily, I say unto you,” 
is ground that cannot be washed from 
beneath us even in the _ time-freshet. 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you” is a sweet 
song from the distant hills where per- 
chance our fruit some day will reproduce 
an hundred-fold. This positiveness of the 
Vine, so sweetly expressed, ought to make 
us bold to do and dare, blossom and bear. 
Many Christians who feel their spiritual 
life lacking something might find that lack 
in studying the positive side of Christ’s 
life. For how can one doubt where He 
has stamped His “Verily”? 


Dismissed at Forty-five. 


Not long ago a railroad issued an order 
that all clerks over forty-five should be 
dismissed from the service. The reason 
assigned was that if a man had not risen 
above a clerkship at the age of forty-five 
he had not the earnest, enthusiastic ambi- 
tion that the company wanted to see in 
its men. One evidence of our vital at- 
tachment to the Christ-Vine will be seen in 
an earnest, enthusiastic ambition to improve 
upon and grow better fruit as the years 
go by. In this Vine we have earnestness 
in full bloom, enthusiasm in its fruitage 
and ambition at its height. These elements 
are expressed in that oft-repeated phrase 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you,” and when 
these words become a part of us we shall 
be so busy pruning, clipping, cutting and 
plucking that there will be no time or 
fruit wasted. 
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Shake Your Prayers. 


“Verily, verily, I say unto you that what- 
soever ye shall ask in my name, he will 
give it to you.” Because having the sap 
of “the true vine’ coursing through our 
veins we shall only ask for the fruit that 
God is pleased to give us. Some are 
crippled in their fruitbearing because of 
a yearning after a fruit that they are 
incapable of bearing or that: would prove 
disastrous to them if they attempted it. 
Every living thing that bears fruit needs 
at times to be shaken of its surplus. Is 
it not sometimes so with our prayers? 
Do not they need a shaking also? It is 
not the number and bigness of the things 
you want to grow that counts, but the 
quiet unhurried submission to grow fruit 
“in His name.” 


Grapes That Sting. 


When standing beneath a grape arbor, 
plucking and eating at random the luscious 
grapes, did you not occasionally find one 
that stung your tongue and so embittered 
your palate that an involuntary shudder 
ran through you? And who is there 
among us, who has not at some time been 
stung to the heart by some hasty word 
or slanderous report? If we produce 
fruit well-pleasing and acceptable to 
Christ, “the true vine,’ we shall ever 
bear in mind these words of Will Carle- 
ton: 

“Boys flying kites haul in their white- 

. winged birds; 

You can’t do that when you are flying 

words. 

Careful with fire is good advice we know, 

Careful with words is ten times doubly 

so. 

Thoughts unexpressed may sometimes 

fall back dead, 

But God Himself can’t kill them when. 

they’re said.” 


Religious Dissipations. 


“Talk about the power to go,’ said ar 
old engineer, “TI tell you that what counts 
in my line of business is the power to 
stop.’ This power to go, which has be- 
come stich a force in all departments of 
our secular life, sometimes invades our 
religious life. Have you never seen a 
man or woman trying to grow so much 
fruit and so many different varieties that 
they were breaking down? When our 
efforts to produce fruit for Christ cross 
the line of temperance, then they become 
religious dissipations. A true branch will 
know when to stop. The course of the 
Divine sap never runs to excess. 


Homely Righteousness. 


A certain woman had the reputation of 
being a very untidy housekeeper. As two 
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young men were one day _passing her 
house they heard her lustily singing— 


“QO think of the Home over there.” 


One of the young men remarked to the 
other, “She’d better be thinking of the 
home over here.” 

We are never in so much danger of 
shriveling up and becoming unfruitful as 
when we ignore, neglect, or shirk the 
commonplace duties of life. There will be 
found upon all thrifty branches the fruit 
of homely righteousness. 


Enemies. 


The grape vine, in common with all 
vegetation, has its enemies in diseases and 
insects peculiar to vines. So also “the 
true vine’ had His enemies. ; 


“ And so I fear, my country, not the hand 

That shall hurl night and whirlwind on 
the land; 

I fear not Titan traitors who shall rise 

To stride like Brocken shadows on our 
skies ; 

Not giants who shall come to overthrow 

And send on earth an Iliad of woe. 

I fear the vermin that shall undermine 


Senate and citadel and school and 
shrine— 

The worm of greed, the fated worm of 
ease, 


And all the crawling progeny of these— 
The vermin that shall honeycomb the 
towers - 

And walls of state in wnsuspected 

powers.” 


7631 Immigrants in One Day. 


The grape vine adapts itself to almost 
any kind of soil, climate or location. 
Hence it is an international and interstate 
plant, as well as a perfect symbol of 
Christ. The seeds of its fruit have been 
known to spring up from rocky hillsides. 
During the twenty-four hours of March 2 
(1910), the United States received an in- 
flux of 7631 men, women and _ children 
from many different countries. Some 
seeds of our national life will be, yes, 
already have been dropped into the hearts 
of these people. Do you believe the seeds 
from the fruit of the Christ-Vine has 
been and will be among them? If you 
lo not believe it, what will you do about 
1t: 


Grapes and Republics. 


You cannot make a grape by putting 
together so many parts of water, sugar, 
acid, albumen and other grape ingredients. 
Sap from root to grape must ebb and flow. 
“Neither,” says one, “can you.make a 
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republic out of muscles, and prairies, and 
Rocky Mountains. Republics are made by 
the spirit, governed by the spirit and de- 
pend upon the spirit of self-control in 
each member.” When a young commander, 
the son of a veteran, was given a sword, 
he said, “All I can promise is that I will 
try to be as good a soldier as my father has 
been.” If all of us were of the spirit of 
this young man in emulating the consecra- 
tion of our fathers, this country would be 
safe. 


Judgment or Doom. 


Painters tell us that to study the per- 
fection of form, color, light and shade 
united in one body we must place before 
us a bunch of grapes. And if we would 
know what righteous judgment means let 
us study the life of Christ as seen through 
the judgments which He passed upon men 
while on earth. Pronouncing judgment 
and pronouncing doom are not synony- 
mous terms, though many think they are. 


Christ judges us by the fruit we have borne © 


Him while in the flesh, and that fruit frees 
or dooms us. Therefore, in a real sense 
we pronounce our own judgment or doom. 
We are pronouncing one or the other now 
and in the light of the greatest Law-book 
that was ever written. 


Fruit or Fire. 


There are but two alternatives for the 
branches—“bearing or burning, fruit or 
fire.” Some of us live as if we thought 
we could draw and draw forever upon the 
life of Christ and produce no fruit. Bun- 
yan says of one of his characters: “Talk- 
ative thinks that hearing and saying will 
make a. good Christian.” We may think 
that receiving and talking about it are 
the only necessary functions of the branch. 
There could be no greater mistake on our 
part. What we think will not alter the 
laws of heaven’s high court—“bearing or 
burning, fruit or fire.” 


Delicately Poised Judgment. 


_ It is said that the scales used in weigh- 
ing gold in the Assay office at New York 
are so delicate that when brought to a 
balance with two pieces of the same paper 
of equal size in the pans, the mere writing 
of a name with a lead pencil on one piece of 
paper will add enough weight to the paper 
to turn the scales in its favor. Wonderful 
as these scales may seem to us, they are 
hardly comparable to the delicate judg- 
ment that the Christ-Vine passes upon the 
fruit of His branches. Just as long as they 
will hold connection with Himself, He will 
ees them favorably in spite of their de- 
ects. 
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Sunday, lst. Numbers xxvi. 


This chapter is mostly occupied with the 
numbering of the host. After nearly forty 
years, this new census was taken, both to 
show how, despite the series of judgments, 
the descendants of Abraham were still, like 
the sands of earth and the stars of the sky, 
individually countless; and to keep up the 
lines of household as well as tribal distinc- 
tion, and so prepare for the assignment and 
occupation of the promised inheritance. 
The result of the census was that there 
were found to be 601,730 males of twenty 
years and upward, competent for war. The 
Levites numbered 23,000, from a month and 
upward, making in all 624,730. Counting 
women and children, the sum total of all 
the people would be somewhere between 
two million and three million. 

Comparing this and the previous census, 
it is well to mark and record the following 
comparative figures: 


In five tribes there has In eight, increase: 
been decrease: Manasseh......... 20,500 
DIME OM sete vvs oe 37,100 Aaa Bad Se ton ae Lin 
: enjamidine .sije005. 0,200 
OO a OTR a Bn MN ccachar., ct 9,900 
Naphtali.......... 8,000 | Zebulun........... 3,100 
CEe%ell oouscecanonones 5,150 oe ABEO OLN ROK AO ren 
Ter steta aleeterieteveie s/s 700 
CEES aaa Saag cE df DSSS ee an 1,000 
ROLE ee ratareteess ists 61,020 TOtAl sates «ci 60,200 


The net decrease therefore was 820. 

So, except in the tribe of Levi, which was 
not included in the former census of the 
adults bearing arms, and which had no 
representative among the spies, a whole 
generation of adult males had fallen in the 
desert, Caleb and Joshua alone escaping 
such doom as two who had followed -the 
Lord fully and wholly. 

What a remarkable and venerable spec- 
tacle must these Levites have presented, in 
the processions and assemblies of the 
people, so many thousands among them 
being sixty years old and upward, white- 
haired patriarchs of God, amid an otherwise 
comparatively youthful host, possibly giving 
rise to the proverb: 


“The hoary head is a crown of glory: 
If it be found in the way of righteous- 
ness.” (Prov. xvi. 31.) 


Monday, 2nd. Genesis xlix. 5 to 7. 


The facts recorded in connection with 
this numbering cannot be without solemn 
significance. Levi and Dan, Judah and 
Zebulun have increased but little; Issachar, 
Benjamin and Asher, much more, and Man- 
asseh nearly twice as much as the most 
fruitful of the others; while the decrease of 
Reuben and Gad was smallest, that of 
Ephraim and Naphtali was greater and in 


_both tribes the same, and that of Simeon 


more than half greater than the loss of all 
the others put together. 

There must have been some close con- 
nection between such historic facts and 
ethical conditions. A careful study of the 


‘history will show that such facts are in- 


dexes both of the character and course of 
men and the governmental dealings of God. 
Though we have not space here to trace 
individual tribal history, God had been 
compelled by sweeping judgments to reduce 
some tribes,* while it had been consistent 
with mercy and faithfulness to enlarge 
others; and a detailed study of moral con- 
ditions and tribal histories would furnish 
a key to much which is otherwise mysteri- 
ous and unaccountable in this diverse 
providential dealing. 

Certain it is that sin had subjected some 
of these tribes to peculiar visitations of 
God’s displeasure. For example, the amaz- 
ing decrease of the Simeonites—over 37,000 
—reminds us that the chief offender in the 
sensual crime with the Midianitish women 
was a prince of a chief house of the 
Simeonites (xxv. 14), who committed sin 
with astonishing boldness and effrontery, 
and no doubt with the connivance if not the 
partnership of others in that tribe; other- 
wise how could we account for the reduc- 
tion in that tribe alone, from 59,300, thirty- 
eight years before, to 22,200? Notice 
also how Moses in his farewell address and 
prophecy, after these events, blesses all 
the tribes except Simeon! (Deut. xxxili.) 
Observe also that there is a remarkable 
contrast between two brethren, Simeon and 
Levi. They had been coupled in the woe 
denounced in Jacob’s prophecy; but Levi 
stands forth as an example of rewarded 
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repentance, restoration and zeal for God, 
and gained a high place in the blessing of 
Moses just before his death (Deut. xxxiil. 
8-11), while Simeon is an example of de- 
fection and punishment and is passed over 
in silence. 

Possibly in some other cases, the decrease 
may have been due to courage in warfare, 
as for example against the Midianites and 
Canaanites, the consequence not of offense 
against God but defense of His cause, not 
of crime but of martyrdom. 

The Reubenites who had decreased by 
2770 had been guilty of rebellion against 
Moses and Aaron (ver. 9, 10). Gad had 
lost 5150; so that Reuben, Simeon and Gad 
all decreased and, as they were encamped 
near together, on the south side of the 
tabernacle, it is more than probable that 
“evil commuhication corrupted good man- 
ners,’ and they were influenced by one 
another’s example. 


Tuesday, 3rd. Numbers xxvii. 1 to 11. 


The daughters of Zelophehad, or Sal- 
phaad, sue for an inheritance. He was ‘ap- 
parently the second son of Hepher, son of 
Gilead, son of Machir, son of Manasseh 
(Josh. xvii. 3). He came out of Egypt 
with Moses, but all we know of him is that, 
though he took no part in the rebellion of 


Korah, he was among those whose “car-, 


cases fell in the wilderness.” Dying with- 
out male heirs, his five daughters, just after 
this second numbering in the wilderness, 
came before Moses and Eleazar claiming 
their father’s inheritance in the tribe of 
Manasseh. The claim was by Divine 
decree admitted, and a law promulgated to 
apply generally: that, if a man died without 
sons, his daughters should be his heirs. 
This led to a further enactment that such 
heiresses should not merry out of their 
own tribe (xxxvi.), which decree these 
five daughters complied with, all being 
married to descendants of Manasseh, which 
prevented Zelophehad’s inheritance from 
passing out of his tribe. 

The genealogy of Zelophehad has conse- 
quently been carefully preserved. Begin- 
ning with Joseph, the daughters who here 
appear are of the seventh generation from 
their patriarchal ancestors; so are Salmon, 
Bezaleel and Zophai (apparently the first 
settler of his family), while Caleb, Achan 
and Phinehas are of the sixth, and Joshua 
of the eighth. The average therefore seems 
to be between six and seven generations, 
which, allowing forty years to a generation, 
gives from 240 to 280 years. This agrees 
well with the reckoning of 255 years—215 
for the Egyptian sojourn and 40 in the 
wilderness. 

This is the first coming forward into 
prominence of women, as such. The men, 
numbered nearly forty years before, had all 
died in the desert because they did not 
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believe God’s promise to bring them into 
Canaan. These five women seem to have 
had both faith and fearlessness. They be- 
lieved God would bring His people into the 
land and subdue it before them. They 
counted the inheritance as sure and craved 
a share in it: “Give unto us a possession 
among the brethren of our father.” If this 
be the lesson, it is very precious. It is the 
first historic glimpse of a band of believing 
women claiming a part in the inheritance of 
God’s people in the Land of Promise. It 
seems to forecast the noble succession and 
procession of godly women, like Mary of 
Bethany, Mary of Bethlehem, Mary of 
Magdala and the other faithful female dis- 
ciples, last at His cross and earliest at His 
tomb, who kept close to the Master when 
even apostles forsook Him and fled. Are 
not these women an example of the power 
that perfects itself in weakness? It is a 
curious thing that when the Lord said, 
“Thou shalt surely give it them,” the pro- 
noun “them”-is masculine, as though these 
daughters were to share as if they were 
men. Is this a forecast also of the new 
dispensation, in which there was to be 
“neither male nor female,’ when woman, 
lifted from the low level of her former deg- 
radation, was to be honored with a new 
dignity and rank, of which the Virgin 
Mother of our Lord was a representative, in 
being the mother of His humanity? 


Wednesday, 4th. Numbers xxvii. 12 to 
14, 


It cannot be accidental that the pathetic 
account of Moses’ summons to prepare for 
his departure should immediately follow 
this record of the daughters of Zelophehad. 
They were admitted to a share of the in- 
heritance of Canaan because of their faith 
and fidelity: he was shut out because of 
unbelief and rebellion. How instructive the 
contrast! Of Moses, the leader and law- 
giver, and Aaron the high priest, the Lord 
says, “Ye rebelled against my command- 
ment, and cannot enter in’; while the same 
majestic voice says, “Thou shalt give them” 
—the daughters of Zelophehad—“an inherit- 
ance.” These weak women believed and 
entered in: these mighty men of God dis- 
obeyed and honored not Jehovah, and were 
excluded. 

Nevertheless mark the humility, meek- 
ness and honesty of Moses. He himself 
records his own fault and unfaithfulness; 
there is neither denial nor excuse. As with 
the evangelists who record their own lack 
of faith and constancy, without an attempt 
to cover or apologize for their weakness 
and unworthiness, a magnanimous impar- 
tiality of self-condemnation marks this 
whole narrative; and again, with them, as 
here, a record of the loving and courageous 
conduct of the women who at the Lord’s 
betrayal and crucifixion braved all personal 
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tisk and faced the danger for His sake. 
‘Such fidelity in a narrative inspires faith 
in the history. When a narrator impar- 
‘tially tells of his own wrong doing and 
becomes the recorder of his own condemna- 
tion, who can question the veracity of his 
_ marrative? 

Moses was permitted to see, but not to 
enter, the Land of Promise; and not even 
prayer would avail. “Speak no more unto 
‘me of this matter,” said Jehovah (Deut. 
iii. 26). There are some limitations, even 
to prayer, some decrees which are un- 
changeable. Typically also there was a 
limit to the work of Moses. He repre- 
sented law, and law can never bring rebel- 
lious man into his inheritance, but can only 
enable him to see what he has forfeited by 
sin: the law is “our school-master to bring 
us unto Christ, that we might be justified by 
faith” (Gal. iii. 24). Even our Lord could 
-only die, so far as law went; it was in 
resurrection that grace triumphed in life. 

But though not permitted to enter Canaan 
‘before death, how beautifully significant is 

the fact that, centuries after, it was this 

same Moses who was chosen to meet Christ 
‘in glory on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
‘in that same Land of Promise, after the 
‘shame and disappointment of his sin at 
Meribah had been swallowed up in the 
-purity and dignity of the presence of the 
Lord in the great Beyond! What grace 
mingles even with judgment! 


“Thursday, 5th. Numbers xxvii. 15 to 23. 


Here is another mark of the true great- 
ness of the Hebrew lawgiver. When re- 
minded of the immutable decision which 
shut him out of the land, he is at once 

concerned, not for himself, but for his 
‘ successor and for the people whom he had 
led to the borders of their inheritance. 
And in the meekness of self-oblivion, he 
beseeches Jehovah to provide another to 
follow him and complete the work he could 
~not. 

His humility is further shown in that he 
did not assume to choose a leader, though 
his long experience so well qualified him, 
and without doubt his choice would at 
-once have fallen upon Joshua. He dis- 
trusts his own selection and entrusts it en- 
tirely to Him Who knoweth all men. He 
is jealous and zealous for God’s glory, and, 
as he is dismissed, does not seek or ask 
to have the leadership remain in his own 
tribe or family, but to fall on whomsoever 
Jehovah may choose. Here are several 
gracious qualities all exhibited like grapes 
in one cluster,—we see at once humility, 
unselfishness, resignation, fidelity, meek- 
-ness, zeal and love displayed. He would 
have the vast flock led by a competent 
shepherd; that is all his solicitude; and 
who but the Great Shepherd of Israel can 
-appoint such an one? 
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The Lord’s answer is immediate and ex- 
plicit. Joshua, who from Sinai onward 
had manifested both capacity and sagacity, 
is the Lord’s chosen man, and his prime 
qualification is this: “a man in whom is 
the Spirit”—thus a figure of the true Joshua 
Who was conceived and anointed of the 
Spirit, and Who sent down the same Spirit 
for the anointing of His church. 

This grand qualification—“in whom is the 
Spirit”—is the fundamental requisite for all 
service to God; yet it is last, and not first, 
in much of our human reckoning. When 
the early Church yet felt the power and 
presence of the Presiding Spirit, even 
deacons were chosen, not simply because 
they were “of honest report,” and “wis- 
dom,” but, most of all, because they were 
“full of the Holy Ghost” (Acts vi. 3). Not 
even the common business of caring for the 
poor could be entrusted to men who were 
not Spirit-filled; yet how often preachers 
and pastors themselves are sought without 
an inquiry as to spiritual qualifications! 

And so Joshua was set apart, Moses lay- 
ing hands on him and giving him a public 
charge. Upon him Moses put of his own 
honor, that the people might respect his 
authority. But even Joshua was to resort 
to the priest in crises of need and danger, 
to ask counsel of Jehovah after the judg- 
ment of Urim; for, this side of heaven, 
there is no infallible guidance. He who 
would lead God’s people must himself be 
led of God through His Word and Spirit. 


Friday, 6th. Numbers xxviii., xxix. 


These two chapters may be passed over 
with a few observations, as they consist 
mostly of repetition of previous enactments, 
mainly with a view to impressing their im- 
portance upon the new generation which 
was about to enter and possess the land 
which their fathers had forfeited by un- 
belief and disobedience. Two reasons for 
such repetition are obvious: first, because 
the original promulgation of these laws had 
been attended with peculiarly impressive 
circumstances, and such re-enactment would 
in some measure compensate in the case of 
a new generation for the lack of such at- 
tendant majesty of utterance; and, second, 
during the desert journey, almost of neces- 
sity, theré had been a suspension of a cere- 
monial only suited to a settled life in a 
permanent habitation. 

The comparative importance of the Divine 
enactments is, however, manifest in the law 
of selection, for those parts of the code 
which were of most consequence would 
naturally be chosen for emphasis, viz. seven 
sections, pertaining respectively to the Con- 
tinual Burnt Offering, the New Moon Fes- 
tivals, the Passover Feast, the Festival of 
Firstfruits, the Feast of Trumpets, the 
great Day of Atonement, and the Feast of 
Tabernacles. It would seem as though 
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there were an intentional order and com- 
pleteness in the selection. 

The Continual Burnt Offering sanctified 
each successive day as holy unto the Lord. 

The New Moon Festival hallowed each 
lunar month, and so established another 
sacred link with the lapse of time. 

The Paschal Feast was an annual re- 
minder of the Exodus, and the beginning 
of the proper national life. 

The Feast of Firstfruits made the har- 
vests sacred and magnified Jehovah as Lord 
of the Harvest, the Great Provider. 

The Feast of Trumpets was the New 
Year festival, the beginning of each re- 
curring sacred year. 

The great Day of Atonement was the 
annual fast and time of humiliation and 
confession. 

The Feast of Tabernacles both celebrated 
the wilderness journey and forecast the 
final gathering together of saints in glory. 

It would seem as though every great lead- 
ing conception of man’s relation to God 
was here found typified or illustrated. The 
daily walk with God, the Divine consecra- 
tion of times and seasons, the work of re- 
demption, the universal ownership of God, 
the ordering of a Divine and sacred calen- 
dar, the guilt and burden of sin and the 
power of atoning blood, and the final out- 
come of salvation—all. are here shadowed 
forth. 

Or, to put it differently, Jehovah is here 
seen in a seven-fold aspect: He is the 
Daily Companion, the Arbiter of Nature 
and its order, the Deliverer, the Harvester, 
the Framer of the Ages, the Sin Bearer, 
the Ultimate Redeemer and the Universal 
Father. Thus this seven-fold succession of 
feasts and fasts embodies great funda- 
mental truths in the Divine economy. 


Saturday, 7th. Numbers xxx. 


This section concerns vows, and affords 
us opportunity to take a wider view of the 
whole matter of vowing under the Levitical 
economy. 

This practice of incurring voluntary ob- 
ligations to the Deity on fulfilment of cer- 
tain conditions, such as signal deliverances, 
successes, etc., or in gratitude for blessings 
already received, is not only very ancient 
but common to all religions. The earliest 
mention of such vows in Scripture is that 
of Jacob at Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 18-22; 
xxxi. 13). The law, therefore, did not 
originate but regulated this practice. 

Three sorts of vows are mentioned: 1, 
Vows of devotion (Neder); 2, of absti- 
nence (Esar or Isar); 3, of destruction 
(Cherem). 

1. As to vows of devotion, certain rules 
are laid down. If a house or land was 
vowed, it might be redeemed, two con- 
siderations being regarded: the rate of re- 
demption, and the relation of the time of 
the vow to the year of jubilee. If animals 
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were devoted, those fit for sacrifice were 
not to be redeemed or changed; if unfit 
for. the altar, they might be redeemed with 
an addition of one fifth to the priest’s 
valuation. If persons were devoted, it 
might be oneself, his child (exclusive of the 
firstborn), or his slave: if unredeemed, 
such person became the slave of the sanc- 
tuary (2 Sam. xv. 8) ; if redeemed, a scale 
of valuation was fixed (Lev. xxvii. 1-7). 

There were some general rules laid down: 

a. Vows were purely voluntary; but, 
being assumed voluntarily, became obliga- 
tory, not to be violated, evaded, or neglected 
(Deut. xxiii. 21; Eccl. v. 4). 

b. If dependent persons assumed vows, 
as in case of an unmarried daughter, or 
wife, etc., the father or husband, respec- 
tively, might disallow and make it void; 
but if he heard without disallowing, it re- 
mained good. 

c. Votive offerings dependent on unholy 
or immoral traffic were forbidden (Deut. 
xxiii. 18). The gains accruing from the 
sacrifice of female chastity were especially 
abhorrent to God, and the more so, as 
characteristic of heathen shrines. 

2. As to vows of abstinence, these were 
negative, rather than like the former, affrm- 
ative, in character. Persons might inter- 
dict themselves, or be interdicted by par- 
ents, from the use of things lawful in 
themselves, either for a limited or indefi- 
nite period. What was thus interdicted 
was Corban, and the form of interdiction 
was somewhat thus: “I forbid myself to 
touch or be concerned in any way with the 
thing forbidden, as if it were devoted by 
the law,” i.e. “Let it be Corban? @ur 
Lord refers to a perversion of this (Mark 
vii. 11)—children refusing assistance to 
parents on the ground of their contribu- 
tions to the poor fund. So far was this 
principle of vows carried that incomplete 
exclamations of anger were held binding, 
and called “handles.” 


Sunday, 8th. Joshua vi. 17 to 27. 


3. The third sort of vows were those 
of destruction—anathema being the equiva- 
lent for the devoted thing or person. The 
Hebrew (cherem) is from a root meaning 
“to shut up,” and so, to “consecrate,” and 
also “to exterminate.’ Any object so de- 
voted to the Lord, could not be redeemed: 
if inanimate, it was the priest’s; if a living 
creature, or even a man, it was to be slain 
(Lev. xxvii. 28, 29). Hence the notion of 
extermination grew out of consecration. 
Generally such vows concerned the idola- 
trous nations whose destruction was divine- 
ly decreed; but in the case of Jephthah’s 
daughter “involved an innocent victim 
(Judg. xi. 30-40), as also in Jonathan’s 
case, the latter vow being made void by 
popular demand (1 Sam. xiv. 24-45). When 
destruction was decreed, its. degrees varied: 
it might involve men only, or a whole popu- 
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lation, and even beasts—sometimes a town 
itself was destroyed and its site desolated 
(xxi, 1-3). 

_In the rabbinical sense, excommunica- 
tion was included in the Hebrew “cherem,’ 
there being three degrees of excommunica- 
tion: for thirty days, a sort of suspension; 
for an indefinite period, with a more public 
process and formal curse; and, more rarely, 
complete and irrevocable: consignment to 
curse. The word “anathema” seems to be 
used in Paul’s writings as the equivalent 
of a judicial excommunication, but possibly 
in some cases conveys only strong disap- 
probation or condemnation. 

The matter of vows absorbed a great 
deal of attention on the part of the rabbis. 
In the Mishna we find sundry punctilious 
restrictions and refinements and not a few 
evidences of casuistry. Seven of these 
rules may be instanced as examples: 

1. No evasion of a vow was allowable, 
substituting a part for the whole, as vowing 
a sheep, but not the bones. 

2. If an ox or a house were vowed, and 
the ox was lost or the house fell down, the 
vow maker was not liable. 

3. No vows of devotion could be made 
within two years of an approaching jubi- 
lee, or redeemed within one year after such 
jubilee. 

4. A man might devote some, but not 
all, of his flock or herd or heathen slaves. 

5. Devotions by priests were not re- 
deemable, but were transferable to other 
priests. 

6. A man whose vow forbade a bed, 
might sleep on a skin if he chose. 

7. Money from votive offerings was 
divided into two sums: one for the altar 
and the other for temple repairs. 


Monday, 9th. Ecclesiastes v. 1 to 5. 
Cf. Heb. viii. 6 to 13. 


As to the ethical features of the general 
practice of vowing, these we take to be 
plainly the following: 

1. As in any case, vows belong not to 
what is compulsory but voluntary, like 
other voluntary acts, they should be care- 
fully and prayerfully considered, and not 
assumed hastily, impulsively, or carelessly. 
This is plainly included in the admonition 
in Ecclesiastes as to “the sacrifice of fools” 
who “consider not that they do evil.” 

2. When vows are once made, they 
should be punctually paid. Again it is a 
part of the sacrifice of fools to disregard 
a pledge once made, a double proof of reck- 
lessness—carelessly having promised, care- 
lessly to fail of fulfilment. 

3. It is quite clear that if a rash vow 
involves a sin or crime in the carrying out, 
the vow would better be violated than kept ; 
since to fulfill such a pledge involves a 
double sin: it was wrong to make the vow; 
still worse to adhere to it. In such case 
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there should be repentance for the former 
sin and utter renunciation of the latter. 
Herod’s vow to the daughter of Herodias 
is in place here as an exaniple (Mark vi.). 
He rashly promised Salome to give her 
whatsoever she would ask, even to the half 
of his kingdom. The young girl, prompted 
by her Jezebel-like mother, demanded the 
liead of John the Baptist. There was every 
reason for not paying such a vow, which 
had been conceived under the sway of 
drunkenness and lust, and its accomplish- 
ment implied connivance with a royal adul- 
teress whose hatred was devilish. Herod 
himself “was sorry,” but a false shame, 
cowardice, and pride of reputation with his 
courtiers that he should not be thought the 
victim of conscientious scruples, moved him ° 
to stick to a rash oath when to have vio- 
lated it would have defeated one of the 
worst plots and prevented one of the worst 
crimes of all history. 

4. It is more than doubtful whether 
vows have any place in the Christian dis- 
pensation. They are essentially legal, and 
belong under a system of works rather than 
of grace and faith. In the Epistle to the 
Hebrews this whole matter of covenant 
seems to be put upon a new basis. God, 
having found man’s covenants worthless, 
because he “continued not in them,” but 
always broke his most sacred pledges, no 
more “regarded” them. The new cove- 
nant takes their place, in which the cove- 
nanting party, in behalf of man, is the God- 
Man, Who will never fail or be faithless; 
and hence the new covenant in Him can 
never be forfeited. All we need to do is 
to abandon our own vowing, and take 
refuge in Him as our covenant Head; and 
let His unfailing obedience and unchang- 
ing fidelity take the place of our lack of 
steadfastness and faithfulness. 


Tuesday, 10th. Numbers xxxi. 1 to 6. 


This chapter records the retribution of 
the Midianites and the death of Balaam— 
which appropriately belong in the same 
category of crime and punishment. Seldom 
has a more infamous plot been devised or 
more awfully succeeded than that which, as 
has been seen, made the women of Moab 
and Midian the bait to entrap the men of 
Israel into the double enormity of idolatry 
and sensuality, whereby both tables of the 
law were trampled in the dust at once. 
The scheme was diabolically contrived, for 
it was meant to bring upon Israel not only 
the curse of licentiousness, but the greater 
curse of the withdrawal of Jehovah’s 
presence and protection. The Midianites 
had already evinced their enmity by their 
hostile alliance with the Amorites (Josh. 
xiii. 21). Why Moab was spared in this 
avenging, we can only conjecture. Moses, 
in his rehearsal of the Lord’s dealings, told 
the people that the Lord had said unto him, 
“Distress not the Moabites, neither contend 
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with them in battle’; and the reason as- 
signed in their descent from Lot, to whose 
descendants He had given the land for a 
possession (Deut. ii. 9), and although the 
Moabites were so wicked, their iniquity 
was not yet full. § 

Moses bade the Israelitish warriors to 
“avenge Jehovah” in smiting Midian; Je- 
hovah had said, “Avenge the children of 
Israel of the Midianites.” There is no 
contradiction, for the cause of God and 
His people are one. Nor must we ever 
forget that the verbs, “avenge” and “re- 
venge,’ and the corresponding nouns, “ven- 
geance” and “revenge,” are not synony- 
mous; the former of the two verbs and 
nouns refer to a judicial, governmental act 
of retributive justice prompted by principle; 
the latter, to a personal act of retaliation, 
prompted by passion. One is necessary to 
uphold law and vindicate righteousness ; 
the’ other is unnecessary and unrighteous, 
and only promotes lawlessness and vin- 
dictive violence. This was a religious war 
—a crusade against evil, and in it Jehovah 
was Commander and Leader. It was to be 
the last great act of Moses’ administra- 
tion: “Afterward shalt thou be gathered 
unto thy people.” 

The selection of a thousand from each 
tribe was not only to forestall jealousy, but 
it had two other ends: first, by such a 
limited force, 12,000 in all, to make them 
feel dependent on God for victory: and, 
second, to make the whole people repre- 
sentative participants in this Divine act of 
retribution, and so make more lasting the 
lesson of God’s abhorrence of such sins. 
The presence of Phinehas, son of Eleazar 
the priest, is emphasized, because it gave 
greater prominence to the sacred character 
of this warlike expedition. “The holy 
instruments, even the trumpets,’ of Je- 
hovah, were like a celestial clarion sound- 
ing along the battle lines. 


Wednesday, 11th. Numbers xxxi. 7 to 
12. 


It is easy to see whence came the con- 
ception of a holy war, a crusade against 
idolaters, carried on in the name of God, 
such as inspired “Peter the Hermit’—his- 
torically in contrast with “Peter the Cruel” 
—the monk who was the first great mover 
of the medizval crusades. In a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, about 1093, moved in- 
tensely by seeing the Holy Sepulchre in 
infidel hands, and Christian residents or 
pilgrims under oppression, Peter the 
Hermit so inflamed the zeal of Pope Urban 
IL, that the pontiff commissioned him to 
rally throughout the West an armed con- 
federation of Christians for the rescue of 
the Holy City. Though in bodily presence 
weak and mean in figure, his enthusiasm 
lent him power. From city to city and 
province to province, he rode on a mule, 
crucifix in hand, head and feet bare, his 
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dress coarse and girded with a cord, every- 
where—in the pulpit, in the market place, 
on the roadside—crying, “Deus vult!’— 
“God wills it!’ weeping, groaning and 
beating his breast, appealing to every 
emotion, affection and passion, until he had 
enlisted an enormous though undisciplined 
army, one part of which was led by Walter 
the Pennyless, and the other by himself, 
mounted like his Master on an ass, and 
with coarse mantle and rude sandals. 

There is something unusually inspiring 
to the enthusiasm of men in the thought 
that God is Himself leading them out to 
war—inflaming holy zeal by His presence, 
counsel and guidance, and assuring victory 
by His omniscient strategy and omnipotent 
energy; and to hear His trumpets sound- 
ing makes such enthusiasm burn with con- 
suming flame. And so Israel went forth, 
confident that the battle was the Lord’s. 
They drove back the foe, slew all the males 
of Midian, and the five kings; burned all 
their cities and goodly castles; took the 
women and children captives, and all their 
cattle and goods for spoil; and brought 
both captives and prey into the camp. 

The statement that “they slew all the 
males” appears to be limited to those in 
the vicinity of the camp, and who had 
abetted the infernal plot of Balaam and 
Balak, for many Midianites were absent 
in their capacity as shepherds, or fled from 
the scenes of battle (Judg. vi. 1-7). 

Balaam met his death at the same time, 
as was fitting. He seems to have set out 
for his Mesopotamia home (xxiv. 25), 
but, probably moved by his old greed, 
lingered amid the scenes of his temptation 
to devise other means of gratifying the 
desires of Balak and recovering the rewards 
of divination which he had forfeited. And 
among the people whom he debased and 
instigated in evil, he found his own awful 
doom, involved in their judgment. 


Thursday, 12th. Numbers xxxi. 8. 


The brief notice in this chapter of the 
slaughter of Balaam, coming so shortly 
after the forecast of the death of Moses 
(xxvii. 12, seq.); suggests an instructive 
contrast between these two men. 

Here are the respective endings, in close 
juxtaposition, of two prominent careers. 
Both these men belonged officially to the 
great company of prophetic seers. If 
Moses was the greatest of the prophetic 
succession and procession, we must not 
forget that Balaam uttered predictions which 
for spirituality of conception and sublim- 
ity of expression are surpassed by few re- 
corded in the Scriptures. He likewise, with 
prophetic eye, had seen Christ’s day, and 
in strains of heavenly music hailed from 
afar the “Star out of Jacob.” He was a 
man of spiritual aspirations, devoutly pray- 
ing to die the death of the righteous and 
to have an end like his. 


» 
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_ Yet notwithstanding he preached, prophe- 

sied and prayed, he was swayed by temp- 
tation and became the tool of the great 
tempter. He tried to serve God and greed 
at the same time and higher aspirations 
were quenched in carnal ambitions. He was 
so fascinated by the baubles of self-interest 
that he became blind to the lustre of a 
heavenly crown and became capable of con- 
spiring to entrap a whole people in abhor- 
rent sins of sensuality and sacrilege. Think 
of this inspired.seer sinking to this devilish 
level of lust and seduction, and exchanging 
a prophet’s fame for a tempter’s and pro- 
curer’s infamy, until he who beheld in a 
vision the Star of redemption, himself be- 
came a wandering star “to whom is re- 
served the blackness of darkness forever” 
(Jude 13). 

Moses sinned at Meribah, and thereby 
lost his full reward. But how°great the 
contrast even in his sin. It was a sin of 
impulse and an exception to a habit of 
meekness and piety. His life as a whole 
stands out among the four or five pre- 
eminent saints of all Old Testament times. 
He never dishonored his visions of the 
coming Prophet. His prayers were models 
of intercession and prevailed to save a 
whole people from destruction; his aspira- 
tions were never quenched by fleshly am- 
bition. 

Balaam “loved the wages of unrighteous- 
ness” and catered to a heathen king for the 
sake of temporal rewards. Moses forsook 
Egypt, chose suffering with the people of 
God, renounced treasure and pleasure, and 
“endured as seeing him who is invisible,” 
for “he had respect unto the recompense of 
the reward.” 


Friday, 13th. Numbers xxxi. 13 to 18. 


Moses and Eleazar and the princes of the 
congregation went forth to meet the re- 
turning victors. This was a sort of official 
recognition of the battle as of the Lord; 
and hence any lack of obedience to His 
commands would be regarded as a re- 
proach to His people and a dishonor to 
Him, and as betokening that spirit of in- 
ubordination which is especially contrary 
fo all military discipline. 

Though there had been no express 
command to slay the women, who in 
ancient victories were reserved as slaves 
of their captors, the sagacity of Moses saw 
a special risk in sparing them. These 
Midianitish women had been the seducers of 
Israel. Their religion set a premium upon 
vice, and gave abhorrent licentiousness a 
falsely sacred character. To introduce 
them into the Israelitish camp in any ca- 
pacity meant moral pestilence. Moses re- 
garded them as having no claim upon 
mercy, being the principal cause of the 
curse which had already come upon the 
people; and he indignantly denounced the 
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policy of clemency which had spared them. 
He ordered the adults among them to be 
slain, as agents in this work of seduction; 
and the younger women who were still 
virgins to be kept alive. But every male 
captive, even the children, he doomed to 
death. 

We have no direct statement here that in 
this latter instance Jehovah had so com- 
manded. This introduces an important 
question which seems never yet to have 
been adequately dealt with: how far we 
are to discriminate between the acts of men 
who were official representatives of Je- 
hovah, and acts that Jehovah Himself au- 
thorized and commanded. There are some 
who carelessly assume that all such courses 
of conduct as are recorded in Scripture are 
sanctioned by Scripture. But this does not 
follow. Where no express command is 
given or sanction expressed, it is the safer 
course not to assume Divine authority. 
Moses may have acted on his own respon- 
sibility in this case, and even he was not 
infallible. 

He naturally argued that the Midianitish 
women would corrupt not only the men 
but the women of the Lord’s camp, and 
spread a worse plague than that which had 
destroyed the 24,000. He also foresaw that 
the male children, if spared, would in 
time feel themselves the avengers of their 
slain fathers, even if they did not fol- 
low their immoral ways. Beside all this, 
Moses lived in an age when the stern- 
ness of the law had not yet been modi- 
fied by the grace of the gospel, and 
the spirit of the law was merciless and 
vengeful. The higher humanity which 
sanctifies instead of suppressing the hu- 
manity of the natural feelings had yet to 
be revealed in Christ. Old Testament 
saints, not only law-givers and leaders like 
Moses, Joshua and David, but even proph- 
ets like Elijah, were characterized by a 
propensity to slay and destroy. They had 
not learned the new lesson taught by our 
Lord: “The Son of man is not.come to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” 
And it might be both a safe and useful rule 
not to ascribe to the Lord any act or senti- 
ment not directly authorized by Him or 
traceable to His direction. Much of Scrip- 
ture is simply an inspired record of what 
took place, not a record of inspired utter- 
ances and actions. 


Saturday, 14th. Numbers xxxi. 19 to 24. 


Although this was one of the Lord’s 
wars, contact with the blood and carcases 
of the slain implied ceremonial defilement, 
according to the definite provisions of the 
Levitical code (Lev. vi. 28; xi. 33; xv. 12, 
etc.), and hence a ceremony of purifica- 
tion was to follow, which included raiment, 
abodes, whatever was. connected with the 
slayers or the slain. All the plunder must 
likewise be ceremonially purified—the 
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metals by fire, the non-metallic spoils by 
water; and all finally by the water of sepa- 
ration. The lesson of all this seems to 
be that even in the work and war of the 
Lord there is danger of incurring defile- 
ment. We are bidden to hate “even the 
garment spotted by the flesh,” and in 
pulling others out of the fire, ourselves 
to avoid being scorched and smutched. 

This whole transaction suggests one of 
the deepest, darkest enigmas of the world’s 
history—the question of dealing with idola- 
try and its attendant licentiousness. The 
world-historical judgments become neces- 
sary by the world-ethical corruptions, both 
as correctives and preventives of crime and 
destroying vices. Sodom makes needful 
the rain of fire. The poison that rapidly 
penetrates to the imagination and con- 
science and paralyzes the will, has to be 
antidoted by the knife and the cautery. 
Severity is sometimes mercy. Extermina- 
tion is often the only resort, reformation 
being hopeless; it burns up a nest where 
vice is hatching, or a hotbed where lust is 
growing; and, if it does no more, leaves a 
burned-out crater to warn future offenders 
how a God of holiness can handle volcanic 
fires. 

We must learn to study historic events 
in their proper environments. No one who 
knows what Baal-peor really stands for, 
will wonder at the stern measures taken to 
banish such enormities from Israel’s camp 
and brand them with the curse of God. 
There are sins, even in the disciple, which 
must be thrust through with a merciless 
sword, or burned to ashes in the unsparing 
fires of renunciation. To spare them is to 
damn the soul. 


Sunday, 15th. Numbers xxxi. 25 to 54. 


The sum of the prey was taken, and di- 
vided into two parts: one for the people, 
and the other for the combatants; but from 
both a certain portion was deducted for 
sanctuary uses, as a sort of thankful 
acknowledgment of Jehovah’s conduct of 
the war to its victorious issue. In the dis- 
tribution the warriors had the preference, 
for while a fiftieth part of the congrega- 
tion’s share went to the Levites, only a 
five-hundredth part of the soldiers’ share 
was diverted to the priest; thus recog- 
nizing the superior claims of those who 
bore the brunt of the battle. 

It is a surprising fact that, even in 
such warfare, when the sum of the men of 
war was taken, not one man was lacking, 
implying a miracle of Divine preservation, 
not having any parallel in history. Possibly 
there had been no resistance on the part 
of the Midianites, another sign of Divine 
aid. Such interposition of God naturally 
led to an oblation as a tribute of gratitude, 
and, as they expressed it, “to make an 
atonement for our souls before the Lorp’— 
this latter doubtless meaning a‘reparation 
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for any error committed in not fully carry- 
ing out the will of God, since no such obla- 
tion could be in any other sense an expia- 
tion. The value of the jewels offered was 
16,750 shekels, variously reckoned at from 
$100,000 to $440,000. The Midianites, like 
other nomadic peoples, prized personal 
adornments, and especially earrings and 
finger-rings, the former being unusually 
large and valuable. 

Sceptics have sought to invalidate this 
narrative by objecting that the extent of 
the Midianite territory discredits the ,ac- 
count of the number of captive girls and 
Cattlewetc: 

An enormous amount both of live 
stock and personal ornament was char- 
acteristic of the Midianites, and continued 
to be so when, in the days of the judges 
they again invaded Israel (Jud. vi. 5, viii. 
24, seq.). The Bedouins of this day retain 
the same ancestral partiality for finery, it 
being a form of treasure easily moved and 
transmitted from generation to generation, 
unlike lands and real estate. 

As we take our last glimpse of this de- 
cisive battle with the Midianites, we see 
the great lawgiver and high priest of Israel 
taking the gold of the captains, a::d bearing 
it into the Tabernacle, for a memorial be- 
fore Jehovah. The war was waged in His 
name—the spoil is left at His altars. 

The reference to the Lord’s tribute (ver. 
37-40) includes thirty-two human beings. 
These, however, were not enslaved but 
rather rescued from a debasing slavery 
and incorporated into God’s family, dedi- 
cated to His service—which means not 
bondage but emancipation. 


Monday, 16th. Numbers xxxii. 1 to 5. 


The Reubenites and Gadites ask that 
their inheritance may be on the east side of 
the Jordan. We should keep before us the 
location and locality of the different tribes 
for permanent reference, as these matters 
are often referred to in Scripture, and such 
a knowledge of their respective positions on 
the map often helps in understanding 
Scriptural references. We, therefore, insert 
here a rough outline map, avoiding all need- 
less details, simply to show approximately 
how the land was partitioned between the 
different tribes, and indicating by dots the 
location of Jerusalem and the six cities of 
refuge. : 

The ground of the petition of these two 
tribes was the adaptation of this territory, 
east of the Jordan, for their large herds of 
cattle. The land had been won from its 
previous occupants by war, “Jazer” lying 
on the south, opposite the Salt Sea, and 
north of Moab, and “Gilead,’’ between the 
rivers Jabbok and Yarmuk, a territory be- 
tween the north end of the Salt Sea and 
the southern extremity of the Sea of Gali- 
lee. This whole region is now known as 
The Belka. It is still a rich pasturage, with 
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luxuriant vegetation and giant “oaks of 
Bashan,” and a favorite camping ground 
for the Bedouin shepherds. In the Israelit- 
ish camp, Reuben and Gad were arranged 
under one standard and naturally consulted 
ayd consorted together; and, both being 
peculiarly pastoral, the request was natural. 


MANASSEH 
Half 


The petition was granted on one con- 
dition: that it should not in any way hinder 
cooperation with the other tribes in taking 
possession of the inheritance which fell to 
their lot on the west side of the river. 
Moses at first met their appeal with rebuke 
and remonstrance, evidently suspecting 
behind it a disposition and motive to avoid 
the brunt of battle and the burden of occu- 
pation. It is a permanent lesson on the 
duty which disciples owe to each other, and 
the danger of losing sight of a collective 
responsibility in individual plans and in- 
terests. 


Tuesday, 17th. Numbers xxxii. 6 to 15. 
Cf. Neh. iv. 15 to 23. 


Examining this remonstrance, we find 
in it several important features: 

1. A reminder that there is a common 
warfare to be shared. It was not fair or 
fraternal to leave the other tribes to pass 
over Jordan to contend with the Canaanites 
for their possessions, while these tribes set- 
tled down to quiet pastoral occupation 
among their tents and herds in a land 
whose peaceful occupancy had been made 
possible by the valor of all. 
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2. Moses reminded them that such with- 
drawal from the common work and war- 
fare of the whole people would mean dis- 
couragement to all the rest, and possible 
peril to their success. Such selfishness 
might dishearten a whole nation in their 
onward advance and achievement; and he 
referred back to the great crisis at Kadesh- 
barnea when the report of the ten spies 
spread discontent and revolt among a whole 
congregation and entailed on all a terrible 
curse and judgment. 

3. He forewarned them that, though 
now on the borders of the Promised Land, 
disloyalty to the common duty of occupa- 
tion might threaten even their own posses- 
sions, and send them all back to the wilder- 
ness. They were not yet out of danger of 
forfeiture. Disobedience to the Lord and 
a policy of self-will and self-seeking is 
never safe. Sin always incurs Divine dis- 
pleasure and judgment. At the very brink 
of the Jordan Jehovah might turn them 
back, as at Kadesh, to wander in the wil- 
derness and leave there the carcases of 
another generation. 

These three lasting lessons are as valua- 
ble to us as to them. The Church of God is 
essentially one. Its work, witness and war- 
fare are one, and for these common duties 
and responsibilities all are appointed to 
share and share alike. For any part of the 
common body of disciples to withdraw 
or withhold cooperation is treasonable to 
the Lord Christ and disloyal to the whole 
host. None can afford to be idle or con- 
sult selfish ease and indulgence while the 
rest take up the burdens of work or the 
weapons of war. Such conduct works a 
threefold damage: it disheartens brethren; 
it risks success; and it reacts upon the of- 
fenders. More than this, we are never 
so far advanced toward the goal that we 
can afford to relax either vigilance or dili- 
gence. At the very brink of attainment 
and achievement we may turn back. 

Nehemiah taught the returning exiles a 
valuable lesson in impressing the solidarity 
of the whole body of builders. Whatever 
any man was doing or wherever working on 
the wall, it was one work, each man’s piece 
joining his neighbor’s; and, whenever the 
signal sounded, every workman was to drop 
his trowel, seize his sword, and, leaving 
his special locality, rush to the assaulted 
point until the danger was past. 


Wednesday, 18th. Numbers xxxii. 16 to 
42. 

The response of the children of Reuben 
and Gad was all that could be desired. 
‘Conscious of no mean motive to shirk re- 
sponsibility or shun danger, they assured 
the somewhat indignant lawgiver and leader 
of their readiness, before possessing their 
trans-Jordanic pasture lands, to go armed 
with their brethren across the river and se- 
cure to them their unconquered possessions. 
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They would put in repair the half ruined 
sheepfolds and abodes of vanquished Am- 
orites, or build temporary shelters for 
their cattle and families, and not themselves 
return to enjoy their own inheritance until 
their brethren had each inherited his own. 
As only 40,000 of the Reubenites, Gadites 
and Manassehites were needful in the war 
(Josh. iv. 13), a body of over 70,000 still 
remained to protect the women and chil- 
dren from hostile incursion. 

There was another reason for these 
tribes going with their brethren. Reuben 
. and Gad immediately preceded the ark in 
the order of march (ii. 10-16). They 
formed a part of the vanguard. It may be 
to this position which they held when the 
host advanced that Moses referred: “All 
of you go armed over Jordan before the 
Lorn”; so, in the passage of the Jordan, 
while the ark stood still in midchannel, they 
would literally pass over before the Lord 
and the remainder of the people. If, there- 
fore, they tarried behind, ‘part of the van- 
guard would be lacking, or a new or- 
ganization of the host be necessary. 

Even after the assurance of their honest 
purpose to take a full share of the com- 
mon duty, Moses seems to have had a 
lingering doubt of their fidelity, and the 
matter was not dismissed without his re- 
peating his injunctions and admonitions, 
and their repeating also the pledge of their 
constancy. 

Half the tribe of Manasseh was included 
in the possessions on the east side of Jor- 
dan. Why they were thus located and di- 
vided into two portions, one of which was 
thus incorporated with Reuben and Gad 
and the other with the tribes of the west- 
ern inheritance, is not recorded or ex- 
plained. They did not join the two tribes 
in asking for this eastern district; but their 
employments were pastoral also, and this 
region was assigned to them, some think, 
because of their valor in contests with the 
Amorites (cf. ver. 39 with Josh. xvii. 1). 

It is perhaps significant that the tribes 
permitted to settle east of Jordan were all 
firstborn children and sons of their re- 
spective mothers. Even firstborn rights do 
not exempt from the serious labors and ex- 
posures incident to the whole host, but 
should rather incite a holy zeal to go before 
as leaders and exemplars for others. 


Thursday, 19th. Numbers xxxiii. Cf. 
Jer. ii. 4 to 28; iii. 4; iv. 1, 2. 


Here begins another proper lesson of the 
law, as read in the synagogues, and includes 
the rest of this book. The parallel proper 
lesson in the prophets is indicated above, 
where is recounted the goodness of God 
to Israel in the Exodus, the journey in the 
desert, and the ingratitude of Israel. 

“These are the journeys of the children 
of Israel”—literally, their “breakings up” 
(of camp) or “removings’” from ‘place to 
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place. The original word suggests the pull- 
ing up of tent stakes. The intent is to re- 
cord the halting places where the people 
abode for some time and the tabernacle was 
erected, whether or not any historic event 
of importance occurred. And the list em- 
braces forty-two names. In the whole itin- 
erary at least two more are included 
which in the foilowing list we indicate by 
italics, Taberah and Kadesh-barnea. 


An ITINERARY OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL 
FRoM Ecypt TO CANAAN. 


1. Rameses: Gen. xlvii. 11; Ex. i. 11; xii. 
37 - Niim, sock o, no: 


2. Succoth: Ex. xii. 37; xiii. 20; Num. 
xxxili. 5, 6. 

3. Etham: Ex. xiii. 20; Num. xxxiii. 6, 7. 

4. Pi-hahiroth:~ Ex xiv. 2, 93) Num: 
xxxili. 7, 8. 

5. Marah: Ex. xv. 23; Num. xxxiii. 8,9. 
6. Elim: Ex. xv. 27; xvi. 1; Num, xxxiii. 
9, 10. ; 

7. By the Red Sea: Num. xxxiii. 10. 

8. In the Wilderness of Sin: Ex. xvi. 1— 
Vit. ly Nimes xxii eel Ze 

9. Dophka: Num. xxxiii. 12, 13. 

10. Alush: Num. xxxiii. 13, 14. 

11. Rephidim: Ex. xvii. 1,8—xix.2; Num. 
xxxiit, 14, 15. 

12. Mount Sinai: Ex. xvi. 1—xix. 1, 2, 11, 
18, 20, 23; xxiv. 16—xxxi. 18; etc. 

13. Taberah: Num. xi. 3; De. ix. 22. 

14. Kibroth-hattaavah: Num. xi. 34, 35; 
Sood dey al//o IDS tee. 27) 

15. Hazeroth: Num. xi. 35; xii. 16; xxxili. 
IZ, US Desde lk 

16. Wilderness of Paran: Gen. xxi, 21; 


Num, 123 Scie 16st) 3 zormetc: 

17. Kadesh-barnea (Rithmah) : Num. xiii. 
203 3c M14 222 sexvilty 14 xis 
etc. 

18. Rimmon-parez: Num, xxxiii. 19, 

19. Libnah: Num. xxxiii. 20. 

20. Rissah: Num, xxxiii. 21. 

21. Kehelathah: Num. xxxiii. 22, 

22. Mount Shapher: Num. xxxiii. 23. 

23. Haradah: Num. xxxiii. 24. 

24. Makheloth: Num. xxxiii. 25. 

25. Tahath: Num. xxxiii. 26. 

26. -Larahiss Num xxtite27, 

27. Mithcah: Num. xxxiii. 28. 

28. Hashmonah: Num. xxxiii. 29, 

29. Moseroth: Num. xxxiii. 30, 

30. Bene-jaakan: Num, xxxiii. 31. 

31. Hor-hagidgad: Num. xxxiii. 32. 

OZ: eit a Num. xxxili. 33, 34; De. x. 


33. Ebronah: Num. xxxili. 34. 

34. Ezion-geber: Num. xxxiii. 35, 36; De. 
ii. 8; 1 Kings ix. 26; xxii. 48; etc. 

35. Kadesh: Num. xxxiii. 36. 

36. Mount Hor: Num. xx. 22, 23, 25, 27; 
xxi. 45 xxxiti, 37,38, 39, 41> ete: 

37. Zalmonah: Num. xxxiii. 41. 

38. Punon: Num. xxxiii. 42. 

39. phot: Num. xxi. 10, 11; xxxiii. 43, 
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Ije-abarim, or lim: Num. xxi. 11; 
xxxiil. 44, 45. 

Dibon, or Dibon-gad: Num. xxi. 30; 
Xxxli. 3, 34; xxxiii. 45, 46; etc. 
Almon-diblathaim: Num. xxxili. 46; 
Eze. vi. 14. 

Nebo: Num. xxxii. 3, 38; xxxiii. 47; 
De. xxxii. 49; xxxiv. 1; etc. 

In the Plains of Moab near Jordan: 
Num. xxii. 1; xxxili. 48. 


Friday, 20th. Numbers xxxiii, 
Corse) ito 11s Heb: «ii: 
iveil, towll: 


The journeyings and stations recorded in 
this enumeration are forty-two—six times 
seven. Whether there be any significance 
in the number or not, many times in Scrip- 
ture this same number is prominent. Eight 
times, at least, beside this, we meet it. 
Forty and two cities were assigned to the 
Levites, beside the six cities of refuge 
(xxxv. 6). Forty and two of the mockers 
of Elisha were torn by the bears (2 Kings 
ii. 24). Jehu slew this number of brethren 
of Ahaziah in his career as avenger of the 
sins of Ahab, etc. (2 Kings x. 14). And 
forty and two months appear conspicuous in 
the Revelation (xi. 2; xiii. 5) as the period 
of tribulation. It appears again in the 
three times fourteen genetations classified 
in Matt. i. 17, as comprehending the forty- 
two from Abraham to Christ. 

It is such coincidences as these that have 
suggested to students of the Word of God 
a possible analogy between things literal 
and historical, and things spiritual and ex- 
perimental. The stations specified in con- 
nection with the children of Israel’s journey 
through the wilderness to Canaan were 
forty-two; and Origen early remarked that 
the stations which lead the spiritual Israel 
through this desert world to the true and 
heavenly rest are also forty-two. This 
period is almost always in Scripture linked 
with experiences of sorrow and _ suffer- 
ing, trial and tribulation—generally some 
tragedy of history leading to rest and vic- 
tory. And this appears to be the period of 
our Lord’s humiliation and suffering: be- 
fore He, in resurrection and ascension, led 
the way for His people to the everlasting 
inheritance. 

Paul wrote to the Corinthians that “all 
these things happened unto them for types,” 
and “were written for our learning and ad- 
monition,” in connection with which he 
plainly specifies the experience at the Red 
Sea, the rain of manna, the smiting of the 
rock, the lust after quails, the idolatry at 
Sinai, the murmuring at Hormah, and the 
sin at Moab. If these things were meant 
for ensamples, or types, we are justified 
in reverently seeking the typical teaching. 
Hence we tarry at this point to look back 
over. this entire wilderness history if so be 
we may discover what permanent instruc- 


Ciel 
1 to 19; 
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tion lies hidden beneath the simple story of 
these wanderings. 


Saturday, 21st. Numbers xxxiii. 3 to 15. 


The whole journey falls naturally into 
four subordinate divisions or periods: 

1. From Egypt to Sinai (ver. 3 to 15). 

2. From Sinai to Kadesh (first arrival) 
(ver. 16-18). 

3. From Kadesh (first arrival) to Ka- 
desh (second arrival) (ver. 19-36). 

4. From Kadesh to the plains of Moab 
and the Jordan (ver. 37-49). 

The first period covers twelve stations; 
the second, five; the third, eighteen; the 
last, nine; this makes forty-four in all, but 
includes Rameses the starting point and 
Kadesh, twice, leaving forty-two different 
stations between Rameses and the Jordan. 

Each of these four periods needs separate 
consideration for each has its own particu- 
lar lessons. 

1. From ver. 5 to 15 are enumerated the 
halting places between Egypt, the place of 
bondage, and Sinai, the place of law. 

2. From ver. 16 to 18 are probably re- 
corded the stations from Sinai, the place 
of the law, to Kadesh-barnea, the place of 
the great testing and failure. 

3. From ver. 19 to 36 are the stations 
between the two encampments at Kadesh, 
representing a wandering life of about 
thirty-seven years, 

. From ver. 37 to 49 are the stations 
between Kadesh, the place of failure 
through unbelief, and Moab, the place of 
failure through lust. 

5. Twice the people journeyed south- 
ward in the Arabah: first from Kadesh 
down to Ezion-geber, on the A£lanitic gulf 
of the Red Sea; and afterward from 
Kadesh down to Mount Hor, the place of 
Aaron’s death. 

6. The whole wilderness journey con- 
stitutes nevertheless a unit. The experi- 
ences which marked it were not repeated, 
save in a few instances, as in the miracle 
of the water supply at Meribah. And each 
period has, therefore, its own special char- 
acter and admonitions. Taken together, 
every danger besetting the disciple is fore- 
cast and forewarning is given. é 

7. Last of all, we must note where the 
peculiar stress of the narrative lies: what- 
ever else is impressive and instructive, the 
more conspicuous lessons are connected 
with the final halting places of each of the 
four periods: Sinai, Kadesh, and Moab. 


Sunday, 22nd. Numbers xxxiii. 5 to 15. 
Cf. 1 John ii.; iv. 4. 

In the first period from Egypt to Sinai, 
almost every step is significant. In Egypt, 
the passover is the prominent feature. 
Then follow the miraculous passage of the 
Red Sea, the sweetening of Marah’s springs, 
the consolations of Elim, the supply of 
manna and of water, and the promulgation 
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of the law. These are certainly very 
marked stages of experience, and remind us 
as disciples of our redemption through the 
blood, our deliverance from the power of 
sin, the Heavenly Bread and Water of Life, 
the power of God to change sorrow into 
joy, and the moral restraints of the Divine 
law. 

Are not these the first lessons in all holy 
living? We begin at the Cross. There we 
learn how our only hope is in the blood, and 
that when we take shelter behind that, no 
destroyer can touch us. We are safe. 
Here all walk with God must begin. At 
the very Cross where we find life from the 
dead, the life-pilgrimage begins—the nar- 
row way of daily fellowship with God. 

The next lesson we have to learn is that 
sin is not dead, and old habits will pursue 
and seek to re-ensnare even the redeemed 


of God. Except Divine grace interpose we - 


shall be dragged back to Egypt instead of 
drawn forward to Canaan. The soul saved 
from judgment by the blood now needs 
salvation from besetting sins by the power 
of God. If He interposes, there will be 
not one left. We shall triumph over the 
power of the enemy. The same almighti- 
ness which protects the believer will over- 
whelm the foe. Even the young man in 
whom the Word of God abides will find 
himself strong to overcome the wicked one, 
for “greater is he that is in you than he 
that is in the world.” 

Next we find ourselves in need of daily 
strength for daily duty. And this is the 
lesson of the manna and the water from 
the smitten rock. Christ is the Bread of 
God and the Living Water: to feed on Him 
is to live forever, and know neither hunger 
nor thirst. 

But life is full of sorrows, disappoint- 
ments, bitter springs of trial. What shall 
we do when we have to drink of these 
Marah springs? The same God can so 
sweeten them as to turn them into springs 
of joy. The Cross of Christ can make all 
yokes easy and all burdens light. And 
from Marah we shall go on to Elim with its 
palms of victory and its abundance of wells 
—satisfaction and consolation shall come 
fast on the heels of sorrow and suffering. 

But all this does not mean continuance in 
sin. Sinai is our reminder that he that is 
born of God cannot commit sin. The law of 
his God must be in his heart—then none 
of his steps shall slide. Grace sets no pre- 
mium upon transgression. We are saved 
to be sanctified. Faith is to lead not to 
indulgence but to obedience. 


Monday, 23rd. Numbers xxxiii. 16 to 23. 


The second period of the wandering was 
from Sinai to Kadesh—the first time. It 
included Taberah, Kibroth-hattaavah and 
Hazeroth between the place of the law and 
the place of the great revolt on the borders 
of the land. What a history! Idolatry of 
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the most shameless and reckless sort under 
the very shadows of the mount where the 
canopy of God rested; then complaint’ 
against the Lord as their Leader and the 
way of His leading, and the fire of the Lord 
burned in the borders of the camp where 
the complainers were; then followed the re 
volt against the manna and the demand for 
flesh, with the “graves of the lusters”; 
and finally, the climax and culmination of 
all this rebellion in the awful unbelief and 
disobedience at Kadesh. 

What are the lessons of this second 
period, in addition to those already pointed 
out in previous studies? A few stand out 
very clearly and conspicuously: 

1. No surroundings can prevent sin. 
One would think that at Sinai, after the 
thunders of the law and amid the very 
glories of the Divine Presence of the Law- 
giver, the worship of a golden calf with 
its indecent revelry would have been im- 
possible and inconceivable. Much is said 
in these days of the power of “environ- 
ment,” which is affirmed by not a few to be 
the cause of human debasement and the 
hope of human uplifting. But Adam’s 
superb and ideal environment did not pre- 
vent his fall; and never since have any en- 
compassing conditions effectually restrained 
evil doing. The tables of the law were 
given, and trampled on, both at once, most 
profanely. Out of the heart proceed all 
forms of evil, and if the heart be not kept 
with all diligence, no surroundings or ex- 
ternals can save from guilt. Nay, as: at 
Sinai, the very law will provoke to sin. 
The wrong doing there was exactly what 
would there seem most unlikely. 

2. The punishments, inflicted after the 
giving of the law, were more severe and 
terrible than those which were visited be- 
fore it was proclaimed (cf. Ex. xiv. 11-15; 
xi. 24; xvi, 2-7; xvii. 2-5). This is a warn= 
ing to those who sin willfully after receiv- 
ing a knowledge of the truth (Heb. x. 
26, 27; xii. 29). If the law entailed such 
penalties, what of the gospel? What a 
“fearful looking for of judgment and fiery 
indignation” to the rejecters of grace! 

3.. In God’s eyes, unbelief is the crown- 
ing sin. All others He pretermits, passes 
by for the time, to see how men will treat 
His Son. And so at Kadesh all sin found 
its crowning folly and guilt in refusing to 
go up and possess the very inheritance God 
had given and for the sake of which He 
had brought them out that He might bring 


them in. Unbelief incites to the most 
flagrant disobedience, and is itself dis- 
obedience. Nothing is more hardening to 


man or offensive to God. 

- 4. One of the worst evils we can be 
called to suffer is to be turned back from 
the very borders of some supreme bless- 
ing. To come up to the very gate and goal, 
and then go back to the starting point; to 
be on the verge of spiritual rest and victory 
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and then be sent back to a restless, wander- 
ing, defeated and barren experience—this 
is one of the worst curses of faithlessness 
and disloyalty. And yet the most of all 
nominal disciples are still in the wilderness. 
They have never yet enjoyed the rest that 
now remaineth for the people of God. Life 
is perpetual disappointment and _ defeat. 
They know no spiritual triumphs, no rest 
in God, no power to achieve success, no 
steady advance: and all because they dare 
not and will not trust in the Promiser and 
go forward! 


Tuesday, 24th. Numbers xxxiii. 23 to 36. 


_ The third period of the desert wander- 
ing lay between the two encampments at 
Kadesh. During this interval a whole 
generation is swept away, and of. the new 
generation that succeeded, scarce anything 
is told us, save that they reach the same 
point where their fathers failed, and, ar- 
riving at the plains of Moab, are numbered 
as they are about to cross the Jordan. It 
is significant also that there is no history 
of anything that occurred at fourteen of the 
stations that lay between Mount Shapher 
and Kadesh (ver. 23-36). They have a 
bare mention in the record and that is all. 
Backsliders make no history worth record- 
ing. After the unbelief, disobedience, com- 
plaining and rebelling in the wilderness of 
Paran, and after the sentence of nearly 
forty years’ exile and wandering pronounced 
upon them by Jehovah for this crime at 
Kadesh, the wanderings themselves are not 
described in this inspired narrative, as 
though the \pen of the Holy Spirit refused 
to record the marches of a people under the 
ban of curse. For thirty-eight years there 
is a sort of blank—a historic chasm in 
which the elder generation sink and are 
swallowed up in silence and oblivion, as 
though for the time God ceased to have any 
elect people! Few things impress us as so 
awfully solemn and significant as this prac- 
tical withdrawal of a whole nation from 
sight, and this blotting out of millions of 
names from God’s book as though they had 
ceased to be. What a lesson we are taught! 
that faith and obedience alone merit or re- 
ceive a record in His Book of Remem- 
brance; and that to fall away from Him 
into apostasy is to cease to have a history. 

And yet, let us not forget the grace that 
mingles with judgment. For, after a long 
term of suspension from privilege, the na- 
tion reappears; and just where the nation 
provoked judgment, a covenant Jehovah 
renews a forfeited compact, re-nimbers His 
people, and graciously gives them a new 
chance, whether they will walk in His law 
and claim and possess the heritage their 
fathers despised and forfeited. It almost 
seems as though some of the names of sta- 
tions in this interval were significant of, the 
period they cover: “Haradah,” trembling; 
“Makheloth,’ assemblies; “Tahath,” going 
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down ; “Tarah,” delay; “Moseroth,” bonds; 
Hor-hagidgad,” curse of Gidgad, etc. 


Wednesday, 25th. Numbers xxxiii. 37 to 
49. 


The fourth and final stage of this wilder- 
ness way lies between Kadesh and the 
Jordan. [ 

Miriam, the prophetess and minstrel, died, 
probably at Kadesh, at the beginning of the 
fortieth year of the wanderings (xx. 1); 
Aaron at Mount Hor, or Mosera, on the 
first day of the fifth month of the fortieth 
year; and Moses at the end of this period. 
It was, therefore, conspicuous for the de- 
parture of the three great personages con- 
nected with leadership, as the previous 
forty years had been for the deaths of 
the people. 

This period is one in which, alas, little 
but sin finds a place in the narrative! The 
sin of Moses himself at the waters of Meri- 
bah-kadesh; the murmurs of the congrega- 
tion and the plague of the fiery serpents; 
the sensuality and idolatry at the Moabitish 
plains and the slaughter of those who were 
joined to Baal-peor—these new crimes 
against God and man find here their mourn- 
ful story. And again we wonder that from 
the brink of Jordan the new generation 
were not again remanded to the desert, for 
they were not better than their fathers. 

Though these evil doings have a record, 
because it was needful to show how slowly 
one generation learns from the sins and 
follies of its predecessor, and how little 
judgments prevent further offenses, it is 
worthy of remark that the narrative of 
Balaam’s prophecies is spread out with such 
minuteness and at such length, as though 
the pen of inspiration found a rest and 
relief, nay, a peculiar pleasure in recording 
in the midst of all this evil doing the fore- 
cast of the glorious future. The rest of the 
historic picture is dark enough. It is like 
a painting in which are the most gloomy 
shadows, a midnight sky and portentous 
clouds, and a foreground of ruins and 
wrecks, but there is a streak of heavenly 
light which even the black clouds cannot 
hide, an unveiling of golden glory beyond 
and behind all the terrible gloom. 

And this picture is representative of all 
history. There are always human wicked- 
ness and diabolical malice, disobedience and 
blasphemy, the wreck and ruin of character, 
conspiracy against Divine sovereignty and 
human prosperity: but in the midst of all, 
a promise and a prospect of a better day. 


Darkness hangs upon the prospect, dark- 
ness deep that might be felt, 

Icy bonds of endless winter that no sum- 
mer stin can melt; : 

Yet one line of light and glory gleams 
amid the reign of night 

Radiating golden promise of a final 
reign of right. 
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Thursday, 26th. 1 Corinthians x. 1 to 15. 


One more backward glance before. we 
leave this story of the wilderness wander- 
in 

The author of the Epistle to the Corin- 
thians makes it a type of the life of a half- 
hearted, tempted and sinning disciple. The 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews uses 
it to warn us against coming short, by un- 
belief and hardness of heart, of the sab- 
batism that awaits those who labor to enter 
into God’s rest and cease from their own 
works as God did from His (Heb. iii. 7— 
iv. 11). And the Apostle Peter in both his 
epistles to the tribes of the dispersion 
adopts the wilderness journey to the pur- 
pose of continual lessons in holy living. 
He addresses God’s people of the new dis- 
pensation as pilgrims, strangers, and so- 
journers; and forty or more analogies may 
be traced between the experiences and ex- 
posures of the desert way and the dangers 
and deliverances of the Christian believer. 
The analogies are very striking and sug- 
gestive and it may be well to indicate a few 
of the more important. These two epistles 
can be intelligently read only as addressed 
to “the elect dispersion” and applying to 
God’s modern pilgrim people the lessons 
of Israel’s wanderings and apostasies. 

How marked, for example, in the history 
we have been studying are such events as 
the Passover and the sprinkled blood; the 
departure from Egypt with the girded loins; 
the crossing of the Red Sea, and the over- 
whelming of the pursuing foes; the law- 
giving at Sinai; the erection of the taber- 
nacle; the battle with Amalek; the march 
toward Canaan. If we read Peter’s epistles 
with these and kindred events in view, 
what new significance and beauty attach 
to his exhortations and warnings. 

Let us put side by side with these events, 


some corresponding passages in these 
letters. 

fore passover and the blood. 1 Pet. j. 18, 
gute departure and girded loins. 1 Pet. i. 
arte crossing of the Red Sea. 1 Pet. iii. 


The overwhelming of the pursuers. 1 
Pet. iv. 17-19; 2 Pet. ii. 9, 10. 

The lawgiving atesinai 2) bet stmnlo-cie 
, ee building of the tabernacle. 1 Pet. ii, 

The war with Amalek. 1 Pet. iii. 11, 12. 

The march toward Canaan. 2 Pet.‘i. 5-8. 
: uy) sin at Moab. 1 Pet. iv. 1-5; 2 Pet. 
ih oh 

The entrance into the inheritance. 
re 1), al 


Friday, 27th. 1 Peter i. 


“Dearly beloved, I beseech you as pil- 
grims and strangers . a.» pass) the .time 
of your sojourning here in fear.” How 
plainly the writer has in mind this narra- 
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tive in Numbers! Peter wrote his “Pil- 
grim’s Progress from This World to 
That Which is to Come,” long before 
Bunyan composed his allegory in Bedford 
jail; and, long before Peter, Moses re- 
corded the stages of that progress in the 
typical history of the Exodus. 

The use of the three words, “pilgrim,” 
“stranger,” “sojourning,” is conspicuous. A. 
pilgrim is a traveler on his way to another 
country; a stranger is one in an enemy’s. 
land, and a sojourner is one who tarries 
only for a season. Peter’s letters “to the 
elect dispersion’ continually draw their 
imagery from this forty years’ wandering 
of Israel, and find illumination as well as. 
interpretation by comparison with the Pen- 
tateuch. A few further examples of this 
analogy may be indicated: 

1. The pilgrims’ starting point—redemp- 
tion by blood. 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. 


2. “Che piletims? “attire. ol Retwiaelo= 

3. The pilgrims’ tents. 2 Pet. i. 13, 14. 

4. The pillar of cloud and fire. 2 Pet. i. 
19. 

5. The leader, Joshua. 1 Pet. ii. 21. 

6. The promised inheritance. 1 Pet. i., 


A Sc2 mPete vie los \ 
: 7. The stages of the journey. 2 Pet. i 

-8. 

In 1 Pet. iii. 13-16 there seems to be a 
reference to Israel at Kadesh (cf. Num. 
xiii. 25; xiv. 9). The language is appro- 
priate to this, and to no other experience 
of Israel in the desert. 

When the spies returned, all bore essen- 
tially the same witness to the beauty and 
fertility of the land, as flowing with milk 
and honey and as to the giant sons of 
Anak; but the point of unfaithfulness was 
the fear and despair of the ten as contrasted 
with the confidence and courage of the two 
—Joshua and Caleb—who did not depre- 
ciate the danger, but appreciated the De- 
liverer. They saw that “the face of the 
Lorp is against them that do evil,” and 
that we have only to sanctify Him in our 
hearts, and let Him be our fear and dread, 
and we shall fear no others. Their defense 
is departed from them, but the Lord is our 
refuge and strength, and if we go against 
them in His name they will be as bread for 
us, instead of devouring us. Josh. xiv. 
contains a most instructive passage as to 
the final result of such fidelity to God and 
trust in Him as Caleb showed. Even at 
an advanced age, when natural strength 
fails, he was more than able to cope with 
the foe, however gigantic; and it is signifi- 
cant that the very stronghold of the giants 
became his own possession, inheritance and 
abode. 

The lessons are plain and most forcibly 
taught : 

1. Filial fear of God drives out servile 
fear of man, 

2. Harm cannot 
Piety is safety. 


come to the holy. 
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3. We are to look not at the human foe, 
but at the Divine Friend. 
_ 4. Even foes become helps to him who 
is on God’s side. 
The grand necessity: “Sanctify the 
Lord God in your hearts.” 


Saturday, 28th. Numbers xxxiii. 50 to 
56. Cf. Ps. cvi. 34 to 41. 


Here is a solemn and emphatic charge 
to Moses and through him to Israel, that 
possession is to be only through disposses- 
sion. The land of Canaan was their prom- 
ised inheritance, but they were to claim 
the promise: it was to be theirs to inhabit 
and enjoy, but only by occupation, driving 
out those who already held it by usurpation. 
They were bidden to drive out all the in- 
habitants, and this meant not expulsion 
only but extermination (Deut. vii. 1). 
They were to “destroy all their pictures,” 
that is, obelisks for idolatrous worship 
(Lev. xxvi. 1), and “all their molten 
images,’ a term meant to include all their 
altars, groves, and other media and mate- 
rials for worship of false deities on the hill- 
tops, thus utterly abolishing and demolish- 
ing all their so-called “high places.” In a 
word they were to bring to ruin the people 
of the land and all their idolatrous systems. 
This was what was meant by dispossession. 
It was the necessary preparation and condi- 
tion of possession. And the consequences 
of any other course are plainly set before 
them. If they failed to drive them out 
whether from motives of sluggishness and 
inertia or compromise and forbearance a 
disastrous result would follow: the people 
they did not exterminate would practically 
exterminate them. Degeneracy would fol- 
low that would perhaps ripen into apostasy 
and, as it proved, bring on captivity. 

The results proved the goodness hidden 
behind seeming severity. They failed to 
obey the stern command. They formed as- 
sociations with the corrupt inhabitants, and 
mixed marriages were the fruit of this 
disobedience, until “their children spake 
Bye in the speech of Ashdod” (Neh. xiii. 

The inhabitants were let remain, and be- 
came “pricks in their eyes and thorns in 
their sides’—strong metaphors to express 
not only troublesome and dangerous neigh- 
bors, a perpetual vexation and annoyance, 
but a peril to sight and health, obscuring 
even vision of Divine things. Like thorns 
and brambles left to grow, and with fearful 
rapidity spread, in a field that ought to be 
cleared, they were left to multiply and 
crowd out the true inhabitants and inherit- 
ors by promise. Certain species of thorns 
and thistles have such power of reproduc- 
tion that the seventh product of a single 
seed if left to increase without hindrance 
would suffice to plant every square foot in 
the solar system—a terrible illustration of 
a great moral fact and law, that evils left 
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to grow speedily occupy the whole field. . 
In the individual and in the community 
eradication is the only safety. Let sin 
alone and it will not let you alone. Com- 
promise with evil and it will soon usurp 
authority and sway your whole nature. 
There is only one course that is safe—im- 
mediate and complete abandonment of all 
that is evil. 


Sunday, 29th. Numbers xxxiv. 


This chapter describes and defines the 
boundaries of the Land of Promise. It 
thus affirms the universal and inalienable 
proprietorship of Him Who is Lord of all 
the earth and giveth to whomsoever He 
will its various parts as a possession, and, 
more than that, displaces whom He will 
when they prove unfaithful to their trust 
(cf. Ps. lxxiv. 17; Deut. xxxii. 8; Acts 
xvii.°26). All nations are His feudatories 
and vassals; from Him they receive and 
hold their respective territories; and when 
they fail to fulfill His purposes and, instead, 
contravene His commands, He has the 
eternal right to drive them out as unfaith- 
ful tenants and bring in other occupants. 

While He assigned this territory to His 
people, He also defined it. They were not 
to infer any right of their own even in the 
land He gave them, and particularly were 
they not to infer a right to extend their 
territory by aggressive wars of conquest, or 
oppressive extension into others’ posses- 
sions. Their inheritance lay within pre- 
scribed limits, and even the command and 
commission to wage exterminating warfare 
against the seven nations of Canaan for 
their sins, implied no authority to constitute 
themselves God’s executioners to go about 
generally, like Talus with his iron flail, to 
batter down all exclusive walls and demol- , 
ish all foreign strongholds. They had no 
worldwide commission to be even the 
avengers of Jehovah. 

Their sphere as well as mission was 
strictly defined, otherwise the leaven of 
greed, ambition and carnal extension might 
easily corrupt the whole nation. The lust 
of power, aggrandizement and spoil might 
rapidly eat out all true love of God and His 
law. To be content with our assigned lot 
and within its limits to be faithful to duty 
is all God asks or man can give. The mo- 
ment we go beyond our limits, we begin to 
transgress; and instead of exceeding the 
demands of duty by excess of devotion, ac- 
tually neglect our true vocation in the dis- 
traction of a mistaken career of service to 
God. 

We shall see in the future studies that the 
children of Israel never actually possessed 
their whole inheritance. It was much 
larger in God’s plan and promise than it 
ever was in occupation and enjoyment. We 
have all we can do to claim and possess 
what the Lord offers and proffers. It is 
a great thing to “possess our possessions.” 
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Monday, 30th. Numbers xxxv. 


This chapter provides a settled and sys- 
tematic maintenance for the Levites who 
ministered before the Lord,—an appropri- 
ate close to the book; and a special pro- 
vision is made for six cities of refuge as 
shelters from the avenger of blood. 

Ample arrangements were made for the 
support of the whole body of those who in 
any way ministered at God’s altars. Forty- 
two cities—the same in number as the sta- 
tions in the wilderness march—were as- 
signed to them, with suburbs, a thousand 
cubits for cattle fields, and twice as much 
more for culture of crops and for vineyards. 
Moreover these cities were so dispersed 
that the Levites were “scattered in Israel” 
as Jacob had foretold (Gen. xlix. 5-7). 

Six more Levitical cities were added for 
cities of refuge, and these were likewise 
scattered, three on each side of the Jordan, 
and at such distances—the greatest distance 
from one to another being only sixty miles, 
—that no one would need to flee more than 
thirty to find a refuge; and the rabbis say 
that posts were set up at crossroads to 
point the way. 

These cities were appointed as a tempo- 
rary asylum for the involuntary homicide, 
until released from banishment by the death 
of the high priest. They were Kedesh in 
Naphtali, Shechem in Mount Ephraim, He- 
bron in Judah, Bezer in the tribe of Reu- 
ben, Ramoth-gilead in the territory of Gad, 
and Golan in Bashan. They were nearly 
opposite to one another, in accordance with 
the direction to divide the land into three 
parts (Deut. xix. 3). It is said that all of 
the forty-eight Levitical cities had the privi- 
lege of asylum, but these six were required 
to receive and lodge the homicide gratui- 
tously. There was a prevailing notion that 
when Messiah should come, He would add 
three more cities—a misinterpretation of 
Deut. xix. 8, 9. 

The idea of an avenger of blood pursuing 
the slayer, and of an asylum of refuge, per- 
vade the Old Testament, and will recur 
hereafter. Under some restrictions, the 
altar at Jerusalem and even the city itself, 
were sanctuaries of refuge, as shown by 
Adonijah’s fleeing to lay hold on the altar 
horns, as also Joab, and Shimei seeking 
refuge in the city (1 Kings i. 50-53; ii. 28- 
46). The. “right of sanctuary’ in the 
churches of the Middle Ages was the re- 
sult of this ancient custom. 

As to the ‘altar horns, there may be a 
higher significance. In Rom. viii. 34, there 
are four statements which represent the 
four great facts in our Lord’s work which 
afford the sinner a sanctuary of refuge: 
He died—the refuge from condemnation as 
sin’s penalty; He is risen again—the refuge 
from the power and dominion of sin; He 
is at the right hand of God—our refuge 
from all spiritual foes; He also’ maketh 
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intercession for us—our refuge in all crises. 
of daily need. It almost seems as though 
Paul had in mind the four altar horns of 
the brazen and golden altars. 


Tuesday, 31st. 


The laws contained in this book find a fit 
conclusion in the ordinance for the settled 
continuance of the tribes in their respective 
allotments. 

The daughters of Zelophehad had already 
asked for recognition as heirs of their father 
in default of males in the family: and now 
application is made in behalf of the tribe to 
which they belonged, to prevent their patri- 
mony being alienated by matrimony, 
through their alliance with husbands of 
another tribe. We need’ not linger over 
this except to note the precautions taken 
to prevent confusion and complication in 
the land tenure. Nothing is too small to 
escape the Lord’s notice when it concerns 
His people. ‘ 

There are, however, two principles here 
suggested which are of wider and more 
lasting utility. 

1. It is noticeable that while all legis- 
lation which concerns mere civil and social 
life is modified as circumstances demand, 
the moral code undergoes no change, but 
remains in its immutable perfection and 
grandeur. There are two spheres of law: 
one, the eternal and unchangeable resting 
upon the rock basis of essential ethical 
principles; the other, temporal and mutable, 
allowing of progressive development, be- 
cause accommodated to the changing con- 
ditions and circumstances of human life 
and history. Our Lord drew the distinc- 
tion when He declared that “not one jot 
or tittle should pass from the law till all 
be fulfilled.” What is occasional, local, 
temporal may pass away or give place to 
something new; but what is essential, uni- 
versal, eternal cannot pass away any more 
than God Himself can change or cease to 
be. And to discover what is thus perma- 
nent and immutable is one of the highest 
aims of Bible study.- 

2. Again, the marriage of Zelophehad’s 
daughters was decreed to be limited to their 
own tribe and kindred, to prevent confusion 
and controversy. And a suggestion here is 
made that in marital alliances there should 
be due regard to family unity and harmony. 
It is a serious question how far a member 
of a household has a moral right to bring 
into it by wedlock a foreign and _ hostile 
element, as when one of another nation, 
religious faith, and wholly diverse training, 
is thus introduced and incorporated into the 
family life, becoming a seed of dissension 
and division. There is a sacredness in 
household unity, especially when such unity 
is one of true religious accord; and to in- 
vade and disturb it is a serious responsi~ 
bility and sometimes assumes the propor- 
tions of a, crime. 
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secretaryship of our Association movement, and I do not know at the moment of any 
training that is such a good guarantee of efficient service as that which comes with the 
Mount Hermon stamp. You put an imprint upon young men there which abides, and 
in my personal contact with young men looking forward to the secretaryship of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, I know of no such testimony concerning efficiency 
and spiritual strength and depth as that which comes with the diploma of graduation 
at Mount Hermon. I wish you the richest of God’s blessings in the further extension 
of that splendid Institution. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FRED B. SMITH. 


In carrying on this work we are in need of the help of Christian friends. Con- 
tributions sent to the Treasurer of Northfield Seminary or Mount Hermon Boys’ 
School will be promptly and gratefully acknowledged. 
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The Lawton Simplex Printer 


Is the simplest and cheapest Duplicating process ever in- 
vented. Is no new fangled experiment. 
Over 100,000 ia use. 


Its work is an exact fac- 
simile of ordinary writing. 
Drawings can be repro- 
duced in several colors at 
one printing. One hundred 
copies of the original can 
be reproduced in twenty 
minutes. Invaluable to 


etting out church and prayer-meeting 


ministers in ee , 7 
notices or wordsofasong. The originalis written on any 
ordinary paper, with any pen, and from this 100 copies can 


Send for circulars and samples of work. 


42 Murray St., New York 
59 Dearborn St., Chicago 


be made. 


The Hektograph Co., 


Short-Story Writing 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short Story, taught 
by J. Berg Esenwein, Editor of Lippincott’s Mag- 
azine. 

Over one hundred Home Study Courses under 
professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and 
leading colleges. 

250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. k. S. Springfield, Mass. 


Mr. Esenwein 


THE WORLD'S FAMOUS 
BILHORN FOLDING ORGANS 


Qvr folding organs are in the lead of 
all. There is nothing equal of their 
kind. They are indispensable for the 
church, the missionary, the Y. M.C. A. 
shop meetings, public schools and 
wherever portability isrequired. We 

arantee to give you satisfaction. 

end for full description. 


BILHORN BROS. - - = = 152 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO., Chicago, IIl. 


Builders of = 


PIPE ORGANS 


Hundreds of Kimball Pipe Organs have been built in 
prominent churches throughout the United States. Plans, 
Estimates, etc., furnished on application. Prices from 


$1,500 to $100,000. 


PULPITS Platform Chairs, Sunday School Seats, 
§ Collection Plates, Church Pews, School 
—— Desks, Opera Chairs, Lodge and 

Bank Furniture, Office Desks. 
Ask for Catalog by number only 
0120 Church F’rnit’re] Sehool Desks 8129 
L129 Lodge Furniture} Opera Chaira 0129 
.B129 Bank Furniture]OMee Desks D129 J 


for Churches, Auditoriums, 
Residences 


FOR SALE—East Northfield, choice building sites. Se- 
lect location. Edgewood Terrace, north of Wanamaker 
Lake, Winchester Road. Fifteen minutes from Audito- 
rium. Large lots, very low prices. Scenery unsurpassed. 
E. H. LOVETT, Northfield, Mass. 


PECIAL RATES for entire summer. Board and lodg- 
ing or table board. Summer home for boys. Instruc- 
tion if desired. State your needs. Near Auditorium. 
E. F. HOWARD, Supt. of Schools a F East Northfield, Mass. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ 


vertisement taken. Larger space pro rata. 


TYPEWRITERS Slaughtered! Underwoods, Olivers, 
Remingtons, Smiths (all makes), rebuilt, genuine bar- 
gains, $15 uh sent allowing trial. Send for “Bargain 

ist.” CONSOLIDATED TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE, 
245 Broadway, New York. (Established 25 years.) Reli- 
able discount given to the clergy. 


WANT DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements in this department cost $ .18 per line, four lines costing $ .72 per insertion, the smallest ad- 
‘ zi if : baron pre k eight words to the line. 
must accompany order. orms close the of the mont recedin ublication. Send all ord it- 
tances and correspondence to WALTER C. KIMBALL, INC., 1 Minion AVE, NEw YORK City. pad ag 


Sanitary Individual Communion 


Cups essere 


More conyenient 
and sanitary, and = 
add much impres- SENT FOR TRIAL 
siveness to the ceremony. Our service is of the very 
finest finish and offers the most compiete, practical 
arrangements. We introduced individual service, 
and supply thousands of satisfied congregations. 
They never go back to any other service. 

List of users on request. Send for free catalogue. 

Return outfit (our expense) tf not satisfied after trial, 


. SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO, . 18th St.. Rochester, N. Y. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
PDB em, We have a “SPECIAL INTRODUG 
CA PF TORY OFFER” which makes is 


o easy for every church, large or 
small, to adopt ints cloanty 
method. Our service is used b: 
: over 6000 churches. Our “Self-Co 
lecting’’ tray saves ONE-FOURTH cost of other systems. Address 
THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE Co. i 
LIMA, OHIG 


THE BEST WAY 


The use of the Individual 
Communion Service has -in- 


BOX 17 


y creased the attendance at the 


Lord’s Supper in thousands of 
= churches. It will doso for your 
church. Send for illustrated 
—  price-list. 
= INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO., 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Bowlden Bell 
For Church and Chapel 


The sweetest and most power- 
ful toned bell made 


Catalogue Free 


Church Collection Envelope 
Holders 


American Bell Foundry 
Northville, Mich. { 


Af) Church 
Acme BELLS 
ESA) Peal 


: Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
McShane Bell Foundry Co., Baltimore, Md., 0.S.A- 


$30.00 STEREOPTICONS | 
oing at. A . $14.75 | 
for a short time only 
Write for free catalog | 
Ciergy Stereopticon Concern, 
3223 Avondale Ave., . . Chicage | 


BEAUTIFUL NORTHFIELD 


FINE old Colonial Mansion, 9 acres fruits, flowers, gar- 
dens, broad verandas overlooking mountains, one of « 
the most attractive homes in New England, $15,000, two- | 
thirds can remain in mortgage at5%. Several good farms | 
and village homes forsale. Cottages in the pines for rent. | 


ELLIOTT W. BROWN : - : Northfield, Mass. | 
Special representative Rustic Ridge Association 


Cash, money order or check 


BARGAINS IN BLACKBOARDS of Every : 
Kind for Cash with the Order. , j 
CO., 2712 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. iemiiini i 


HE NORTHFIELD yee 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


At the seat of 
the Northfield 
Schools and Con- 


ferences 


Electric Lights, 
Steam Heat, Com- 
fortable Rooms, 
with and without 
private bath, re- 
fined Service, 
Moderate Rates 


ITUATED inthe center of New England among the “Franklin Hills,” overlooking the Connecticut 
—$——T— ___ Valley. By automobile 102 miles from Boston, 192 miles from ‘New York, 162 miles from the 
Vhite Mountains, and 49 miles from Springfield. On the through trunk line from New York to the White 
fountains, via Concord, Keene and Greenfield. Railway Stations—Northfield, Mass., and South Vernon Jc., Vt. 
DEAL ENVIRONMENT for a spring vacation, an all summer’s stay or a visit to the Northfield 
= Conferences. The delicate tints of the spring foliage make the country 
round Northfield most beautiful at this season of the year. Excellent roads for Automobiling and Driving. 
ivery and Garage connected with the Hotel. Tennis and croquet. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


. S. STONE, Assistant Manager AMBERT G. MOODY, Manager 


NORTHFIELD CONFERENCES AND 
SUMMER SCHOOLS—season oF 1910 


Lectures at Northfield Schools by Rev. F. B. Meyer é : June 1 to 13 
Northfield Seminary Commencement’. ; ; : : June 11 to 14 


Student Conference . P : F @ : ; June 24 to July 3 
Young Women’s Conference ee 5 ; 3 : July 6 to 14 
Home Missionary Conference ; : ‘ : : July 14 to 20 
Summer School for Sunday School Workers ; é ; : July 15 to 22 
Summer School for Women’s Foreign Missionary Societies ‘ July 21 to 28 


General Conference of Christian Workers é : i . August 4 to 21 
Consecutive Courses in Bible Study : ' August 23 to about October 1 


A PARTIAL LIST OF SPEAKERS AND TEACHERS 


ey. J. Stuart Holden, Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, Rev. John A. Hutton, Rev. J. Monro Gibson, Rev. Len G. Broughton, Rev. Sumner 
R. Vinton, Dr. H. R. Moseley, Rev. S. M. Zwemer, Mrs. Helen Barrett Montgomery, Miss Margaret Slattery 


For further information regarding any of the Conferences 
ADDRESS 


AMIBERT G. MOODY n : 5 East Northfield, Mass. 
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: Nerve Health ts 


The Rt. Rev. The Bishop of Bat 
and Wells says: 


The Palace, Weils, Somerset. 
“You may like to hear that I 
am informed by my private secre- 


tary that a member of his family 


has derived very remarkable bene- 
fit from using Sanatogen.’? 


The Rt. Rev. The Bishop of Norwich 
says: 
The Palace, Norwich. 


“Mrs. Sheepshanks is taking 
Sanatogen regularly and deriving 
great benefit from it.’’ 


The Rev. Father Bernard Vaughan 
says: ’ 
‘*Sanatogen promises when 
you are run down to pick you up, 
It does so.” 


Two level teaspoonfuls three 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD STONIC 


Life 


Under normal conditions, Nature keeps body and mind 
in a state of perpetual health. But we of today—living in 
crowded cities, working in ill-ventilated offices, walking 
in dusty streets amid ear-splitting noises—can we truly say 
we live under normal conditions? 

No wonder our organs rebel at performing usual tasks 
under these unusual conditions. Nature cannot build fast 
enough to re-supply the torn-down tissues and worn-out 
nerves. Her danger signals are sleeplessness, weariness, 
indigestion, extreme fatizue—a!l calls for help. That’s 
the time you need 


en 


THE FOODS/TONIC 


A scientific combination of Albumen and Sodium 
Glycero Phosphate—two of the best known brain and body 
builders. It comes to you in the form of a fine white pow- 
der, easily dissolved in your daily beverage—coffee, milk, 
chocolate, etc. Sanatogen is endorsed and prescribed by 
thousands of physicians in every civilized country as well as 

by noted authors, clergymen, actors, statesmen, etc. 


Send the Coupon for Dr. Saleeby’s Book 


The writings of this famous physi- 
cian-author are always interest- 
ing, and in this book he has 
put forth some new ideas 
about your every-day life 

that will surprise you. 


Write for it today. 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


533 Everett Building New York 


Address 


times a day means increased 


vigor and renewed vitality for 
“either man Or woman. 


Druggist 


oe 


